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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
en oe 


Our kind Correspondent J. A. R. (of 
Springfield, near Chelmsford) says, ‘In a 
collection of French tracts I have met with 
a curious work, eutitled, ‘ Le Grand Calen- 
drier et comport des Bergers, &c. 4 Troyes, 
chez Pierre Garnier’ (circa 1723). Page 55 
contains the Ten Commandments as delivered 
by the Roman Catholics, wherein the 2d is 
omitted. At the head is a rude wood-cut 
of the Deity delivering the two Tables to 
Moses. In this work are several wood-cuts. 
From the costume of the figures, &c. 1 have 
little doubt of their being coeval with the 
reign of Henry the VIII., as the same blocks 
were frequently used for other works of a 
much later period. In a tract entitled 
«La Grande Danse Macabre,’ containing 
many wood-cuts, one of them represents a 
man sitting in a study, leaning his elbow on 
a chair, and before him is a curious lutrin 
or desk, with several books, &c. with a 
window of quarry-glass in the back ground ; 
and on referring to a wood-cut inserted in an 
early edition of ‘ Le Rommant de la Rose, 
nouvellement imprimé a Paris,’ (lett. Goth.) 
and examining it very minutely line for line, 
it will be found to be the very same block 
used two centuries previous to this publica- 
tion in 1723, except that part of the back of 
the chair has been cut away, and the block 
split in one place.”-—The same Correspond- 
ent remarks, ‘* Whoever has passed through 
Braintree and Bocking in Essex, must have 
observed that the inhabitants have a custom 
of standing with their hands in their 
pockets. Not only men and boys, but even 
women, are generally scen in this attitude. 
This seems to be an old subject of observa- 
tion; for I remember forty years ago, when 
walking with my hands in my pockets, I 
was asked by an old friend whether I had 
been staying at Bocking.— Perhaps some 
Correspondent would favour you with an ac- 
count of a strange tradition about a great 
stone in the town of Bungay.” 

Viator states, that he lately sawa Fu- 
neral Sermon of the Protector Cromwell, 
thus entitled, ‘* A good Prince bewailed by 
a good people,” by George Lawrence, A. M. 
Ministér of St. Cross’s Hospital, near Win- 
chester. It is very neatly falf-bound, and 
printed in 1658; is of the quarto size, has 
36 pages, and inserted are the heads of the 
Protector and his son Richard. 

In answer to Sexagenarius (p. 290), it is 
probable that the Rev. David Roderick, Vicar 
of Choulsbury, near Tring, Herts, is the 
immediate descendant of the Mr. Roderick 
alluded to as ‘*Upper Master of Eton 
School.” He was well known as the friend 
of the late Dr. Parr, and was assistant with 
him both at Harrow and Stanmore. If so, 
it is not unlikely that he can give the in- 


formation required respecting the volume in 
question. 

In the Letter on Welsh Pedigrees (p. 
304) Thomas Johns, of Tregaron, was, by 
the misprint of a date, represented to have 
lived at the termination of the 17th instead 
of in the 16th century; he was the son of 
Sion David of Tregaron, by Catrin, a na- 
tural daughter of Meredydd Wynn, of 
Gwydir, who died in 1525. 

A Correspondent would be obliged by 
any account of a book intituled ** A Short 
View of the long Life and Raigne of Henry 
the Third of England. Presented to King 
James. Printed clo lo cxxvii.” 

W. Z.M. wishes to know whether and 
where there exists a Pedigree of the family 
of Justinian Povey, Auditor-general temp. 
Car..I. In a pedigree of the Sherbornes in 
Le Neve's valuable Genealogies of Knights 
in the British Museum, there is this refer- 
ence (Harl. MS. 5801), ‘* Vide Povey Pedi- 
gree.” No pedigree of this family, it is 
believed, is in the Heralds’ College. 

E. P. observes, ‘* The frequent instances 
of executions for crimes of a less heinous 
description than murder, have long excited 
in many minds feelings of lamentation that 
the loss of life should so often take place, 
and that this punishment, severe as it is, 
has not the desired effect of preventing the 
commission of forgery and other crimes, 
Feeling this subject deeply, I have been led 
to consider how far such a sentence could 
advantageously be changed into condemna- 
tion for life to slavery in the West Indies. 
This exchange promises to answer two ob- 
jects, severe punishment of the culprit, and 
® prevention of the necessity for any addi- 
tional innocent negroes being imported ; 
and if crimes increase as fearfully as they 
appear to have done lately, might we not 
almost hope for a- gradual abolition of 
negro slavery. The degradation such a 
substitution would necessarily inflict upon 
the guiltless and unhappy negroes, might 
be avoided by difference of treatment, fewer 
privileges, and separate labour: the com- 
plexion of the convicts would be a sufficient 
mark to distinguish the innocent blacks 
from the guilty whites.” 

J.S. has our thanks for his communica- 
tion. For memoirs of Henry Burton the 
Puritan, we beg to refer him to Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary. 

J. W. of Lincoln’s Inn, is requested to 
favour us with his promised communication. 

Errata.—P. 323, 1.21 from bottom, dele 
own; 1. 16 from bottom, for he himself, 
read Miller himself.—P. 324, a. 1. 28, fur 
Miller speaks of, read Miller is ignorant of. 
P. 370, a. 1. 16 from bottom, for national 
ead maternal. Ibid. b, J, 24 from bottom, 
for V.R. read V.P, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
—_@o— 


SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS, WITH WELL-SELECTED LIBRARIES. 


Mr. Ursan, May |. 
HEestablishment of Mechanic In- 
stitutes has been hailed as a measure 

likely to promote the interests and hap- 
piness of the working classes in a re- 
markable degree, by infusing into their 
minds a taste for mental improvement, 
an active and strong desire to acquire 
knowledge, and to enjoy the gratifica- 
tions arising from its possession, and 
consequently weakening their attach- 
ment to pleasures of a more sensual 
kind ;* but whether or not these bright 
expectations will be fulfilled, still re- 
mainsa very doubtful question. There in- 
deed appears more reason to fear the re- 
sult of the experiment than otherwise. 
Scientific instruction is indeed dispersed, 
but moral knowledge and religious truth 
are withheld. The mind is subjected 
tono wholesome and salutary discipline. 
The objects of these Institutions is to 
disseminate the principles and applica- 
tions of Mechanics and Chemistry only; 
to search only the laws which regulate 
the material world. Whether it be wise 
to exclude what ought to be the pri- 
mary objects of education, (namely, the 
inculcation of sound moral principles, 
and the enlarging and strengthening of 
the mental powers from these or from 
any similar establishment, whether it 
be called an Institute or an University, ) 


will be seen at no great distance of 
time. 

The object, however, which I have 
more immediately in view, in this pre- 
sent communication, is to call the at- 
tention of those who wish for the ge- 
neral diffusion of all wholesome and 
useful knowledge to a plan by which 
that object may be considerably pro- 
moted, by providing for the establish- 
ment of Liantitetions possessed of well 
selected libraries, wherever circum- 
stances may appear to call for their in- 
troduction. 

The manner in which I propose to 
accomplish this purpose, is by forming 
a society, consisting of such persons as 
may be willing to advance a certain 
sum [say 100/.] towards the object in 
view. For this sum the contributors 
should be entitled to receive the same 
amount of interest which they could 
derive from its investment in the pub- 
lic funds, or other eligible security ; this 
interest to be derived from the differ- 
ent institutions themselves. The so- 
ciety should undertake to provide a li- 
brary, together with the usual appen- 
dages of a Literary Institution, in any 
district of the metropolis, or in any 
country town, receiving a reasonable 
security that a sufficient number of 
persons would subscribe to repay them 





* Institutions of a scientific character are, we are happy to observe, forming, or 
are already formed, in nearly all the principal towns in England. The erection of a 





Mechanics’ Institute, on a commodious and elegant scale, was lately determined on 
at Hull, a view of which appears in the Hull Advertiser of the 22d inst. The interior ac- 
commod.-..ions will be ample, comprising spacious rooms for the public meetings, lectures, 
or discussions of the Society, with appropriate rooms for the library, the museum, the 
committee, and the private instruction of the members. Upon the ground-floor will be, 
on one side of the entrance-hall, the committee-room, 14 feet by 10, and, on the other, a 
room for the drawing class, 20 feet by 143; and behind these, will be the principal lecture- 
room, 38 feet square, lighted by a dome in the centre. On the second story, to which an 
ascent is gained by a handsome flight of stone steps in a circular form, will be, in front, the 
reading room, 22 feet by 10, with the library, 20 feet by 143; and behind them a gallery 
over the lecture-room, capable of containing upwards of 100 persons. On the third story 
will be the room for the writing and arithmetic classes, 16 feet by 11; the museum, 22: 
feet by 13; and the modelling-room, 14 feet by 9.—The cost of the building, including- 
the site, is estimated at 15001, of which sum, upwards of 6001. has been already raised,— 
partly by donations and subscriptions. The whole is to be finished in nine months. Epir. 
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the stipulated interest upon the sum 
they shoul dadvance. By this arrange- 
ment the two great obstacles to the es- 
tablishment of libraries upon a re- 
spectable scale, (namely, the providing 
a suitable place for its reception, and 
the delay which must occur when the 
books have to be purchased from the 
annual or other contributions of the 
members,) would be entirely removed ; 
for the Society would erect the library, 
and stock it with literary food, if they 
were protected from the loss of their 
stipulated interest ; but perhaps this part 
of the plan will be better understood, 
when the particular items of expendi- 
ture come to be stated in detail. 

Suppose then in any district of Lon- 
don, or in any country town, a number 
of persons should wish to obtain the 
establishment of a Literary Institution, 
where instruction might be dispersed 
by books, by lectures, and by experi- 
ments. If they are willing to engage to 
pay a certain annual subscription for 
that purpose, the Society undertakes to 
fulfil their wishes, and to erect and 
support a library upon a scale propor- 
tionate to the annual sum they are to 
receive. Thus the delay of years is at 
once removed—a well-selected library 
is at once accessible, and other means 
of diffusing knowledge are at once 
brought into operation. If the amount 
of the annual subscription were 100/. 
the accounts between the Society and 
the Institution might be thus stated : 
Cost of erecting a suitable li- 


brary, with appropriate ac- #£. 
stanedindiaen “ = = = 500 
Providing a collection of 2000 
books - - - - - - = 500 
£1000 
Interest upon the sum advanced 550 
Allowed for increase of library 20 
For firing, lighting, &c.- - -. 10 
For repairs of binding, loss of 
books, &c. - - - - = = 10 
For Miscellaneous expenses - 10 
#100 


This estimate of what might be ac- 
complished for a hundred pounds a 
year, will probably be objected to in 
some particulars ; but from an attentive 
consideration of the subject, [ am tho- 
roughly convinced that it is founded in 
truth, and that a little impartial exami- 
nation will convince every unprejudiced 

rson, thatitis so. Where the contri- 

utions are to a larger amount, the So- 
ciety will be enabled to effect, com- 
paratively speaking, even more than in 
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smaller Institutions. If we take one, 
for instance, upon a large scale, say 
500 members at one guinea each annu- 
ally, the account will stand thus: 
Cost of erecting a library, &c. £1500 
Providing a library of 5000 

books - - - = = 


- - 1500 
£3000 

Interest upon the sum ad- 
vanced = - = = = = £150 
Increase of Jibrary - - - 50 
Periodical publications - - 15 
Binding, loss of books, &c - 30 
Lectures and experiments - 100 
Attendance, fires, &e. - « 100 
Miscellaneous expenses - - 80 
£525 


Of course these details would be lia- 
ble to considerable alteration. If the 
plan is ever carried into execution, in 
towns, for example, where it might be 
wished to form a more extensive library, 
the charges for lectures and experiments 
might be omitted, and some other items 
considerably reduced ; so that if a sub- 
scription of 500/. were offered to the 
Society, a library of 10,000 volumes 
might beestablished in the first instance. 
Upon these points, the local committees 
must exercise their own discretion; if 
they are enabled to offer the general 
Society a certain annual sum, that ge- 
neral Society would expend a propor- 
tionatecapital in gratifying their wishes. 

The Shareholders in the proposed 
Society are of course not expected to 
look upon it merely as a source of 
profit; they are to be secured a reason- 
able rate of interest for any sums they 
may advance, and if any additional 
profit should arise, it ought to be 
applied towards increasing the libraries 
of the local institutions. Shares would 
only be held by those who are desirous 
of promoting the diffusion of know- 
ledge of a really useful and unexcep- 
tionable character; and if 100 indivi- 
duals entertaining these wishes were 
each to subscribe 100/. the proposed 
Society might immediately commence 
operations, as 10,0007. would be am ply 
sufficient to try the experiment. If it 
succeeded, no limit could be put to the 
Society's exertions. Every new institu- 
tion would more strongly demonstrate 
its usefulness, and encourage others 
to enrol their names among its mem- 
bers; and indeed arrangements might 
be made by which prosperous local in- 
stitutions might gradually redeem the 
debt -due to the parent Society, and so 
enable it to extend its services still far- 
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ther, even without any increase of 
capital. If the experiment should be 
tried upon a limited scale, and prove un- 
successful, the loss which the Society 
would sustain might’ be rendered 
almost trifling; for if the purchases 
of books be conducted in an economi- 
cal manner, and selected with due care 
and attention, purchasers at a small 
reduction of price would readily offer 
themselves. ° 
Mr. Ursan, May 1. 
 Sipmoae | CASTLE stands upon 
one of the numerous arms of the 
noble haven of Milford. The period 
of its foundation is involved in consider- 
able obscurity, but it is most probable 
that it was one of the numerous castles 
erected by the Normans in that part of 
the ilnigiens, during the reign of Wil- 
liam Rufus. According to tradition 
(for we are not in possession of more 
certain authority), this castle was 
given by Rhiss ap Tewdwr, or Theo- 
dore, Prince of South Wales, to Ge- 
rard de Caerio, or Carew *, as a mar- 
riage portion with his daughter Nest. 
From Gerald it descended to his eldest 
son William Fitzgerald, and continued 
in the family for several years, until 
Sir Edward Carew, the lineal descend- 
ant, in order to raise supplies for a 
foreign expedition (in which he was 
killed) mortgaged it to Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas, the staunch supporter of the 





* Gerald de Carrio, called by Giraldus 
Cambrensis (to whom he was related), Ge- 
rald de Windsore, and Fitzwalter, was ap- 
pointed castellar of Pembroke castle under 
Arnulph de Montgomery. He: married 
Nest, the daughter of Rhys ap Theodore, 
and sister of Rhys ap Gruffydd, Prince of 
South Wales. Nest had previously been s 
concubine of Henry the First, and the mar- 
riage was most probably brought about by 
that monarch, who created Gerald his 
lieutenant in these parts upon the outlawry 
of Arnulph de Montgomery. By Nest he 
had issue three sous, William Fitzgerald, 
eldest son and heir, whose son Odo de Ca- 
rew married the daughter of Richard Fitz 
Tancred (castellar of the castle of Haver- 
ford-west under the Earl of Clare), from 
whom are descended the numerous family of 
the Carews; Maurice Fitzgerald, who ac- 
companied Richard Strongbow to Ireland in 
1170, and from whom are descended the 
Geralds, Geraldines, and Fitzgeralds in that 
country; his third and youngest son was 
David, created Bishop of St. David's in 


1149, and died possessed of that See in 
1176. 


Carew Castle, Pembrokeshire. 
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House of Lancaster. On this noble- 
man’s retiring from Court he made 
Carew his favourite residence; at 
which time the neighbouring palace 
of Liamphey was inhabited by the 
Bishop of St. David's, between whom 
and Sir Rhys there existed a most in- 
violable friendship. According to Le- 
land* he greatly enlarged the castle, 
and gave it that magnificence as a 
palace, of which it now boasts even 
in ruins. In the second year of 
Henry the Eighth this castle was, on 
the attainder of Sir Rhys ap Gryf- 
fydd+, the grandson of Si, Rhys ap 
aa forfeited to the Crown, and 
shortly afterwards granted to Sir John 
Perrot, a supposed natural son of 
Henry the Eighth, and a great favou- 
rite of that monarch, who however 
shared the fate of most royal favourites ; 
for being attainted he died a prisoner 
in the Tower. It was afterwards pur- 
chased by Sir John Carew, the lineal 
descendant of the Sir Edmond who 
had mortgaged it to Sir Rhys ap Tho- 
mas: he obtained the fee simple and 
inheritance of Charles the First. From 
him it descended to his great grandson 
Thomas Carew, Esq. who, dying in 
1766, left it to his two daughters and co- 
heiresses, one of whom married James 
Bernard, Esq. barrister-at-law, into 
whose family the whole estate finally 
came, her sister having died without 
issue. 

The ruins of this once magnificent 
castle are both interesting and majestic. 
The north-west and north-east sides 
are the most ancient part of the fabric, 
and probably coeval with its first 





* <¢ And within a ii miles of Liunfeth 
on the right hond I sawthe castel of Carew 
repaired or magnificently builded by Rhese 
ap Thomas. It stondith by a creke of 
Milford Haven.”—Leland’s Itinerary, vol. 
5, p. 65, edit. 1711. 

+ Sir Rhys ap Gryffydd, the grandson of 
Sir Rhys ap Thomas, married Katharine the 
daughter of Thomas Howard, second Duke 
of Norfolk, by whom he had issue Gryffydd 
ap Rhys. He was attainted of high treason 
on the alleged charge of quartering the 
arms of England, and beheaded on Tower- 
hiilin 1531. His body was interred in the 
church of the Fratres Sanctze Crucis, or 
Crutched Friars, in London. His wife was 
afterwards married to Henry Daubeney, 
Earl of Bridgwater, and fell under the sus- 
picion of being concerned in the intrigues 
of Queen Catharine Howard. She lies 
buried in Lambeth church. 
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foundation. The north front, which 
is entirely of a different - of archi- 
tecture, was erected by Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas ; the windows, of a vast size, 
are particularly fine, and divided into 
rectangular compartments by a frame- 
work of free-stone. In one of the 
apartments at the east end, is an ele- 

ant sculptured chimney-piece, bear- 
mg the royal arms of France and Eng- 
land quarterly in the centre, and gothic 
pannelling on each side. ‘This apart- 
ment tradition assigns as the one occu- 
pied by Henry the Seventn, when he 
was entertained here by his staunch 
friend and supporter Sir Rhys ap Tho- 
mas. No mention however is made 
by any historian of a visit paid by that 
sovereign to this castle. On his land- 
ing at Milford Haven, at which time 
it was most probable he would have 
lodged here, he ‘‘ removed,” says 
Stow (with whom all the old chroni- 
cles agree,) ‘‘ to HerefordeWest, where 
he was received of the people with 
great joy. From thence he removed 
to Cardigan.” ‘* Carew castle,” says 
Malkin, ‘* might even now be rein- 
stated, and form one of the most dig- 
nified antique residences in the king- 
dom; but the surrounding estate is 
alienated, with the exception of a 
meadow or two; and every year must 
contribute to efface the grandeur of this 
noble pile.” 

I must not however forget to men- 
tion an event connected with the his- 
tory of Carew, while in the possession 
of Sir Rhys ap Thomas; which is re- 
markable as being the only celebration 
of the kind recorded to have taken 
place in the Principality. I allude to 
the tilt or tournament held in honour 
of St. George’s day. At that time 
most of the distinguished families 
in the neighbourhood, as well as from 
distant parts, were here assembled, 
and lodged within the walls of the 
castle. it lasted for the space of five 
days, commencing on the eve of St. 
George’s day. Those of your readers, 
who would wish to find a detailed 
account of this splendid exhibition, 
I refer to an. old manuscript, published 
in the ** Cambrian Register.” 


Yours, &c. J. B.S: 
—o— 
Mr. Urzsan, Exeter, May 7. 


he my researches for Devonshire 
minerals, I lately discovered the 
Topaz, Precious Tourmaline, and Yel- 
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low Garnet, at the East of Dartmoor ; 
and presume a brief account of them 
in your useful Miscellany may be ac- 
ceptable to some of your readers, as I 
imagine these species have not hereto- 
fore been discovered in this Island ; at 
least I find no record of them in any of 
the mineralogical works which I have 
consulted. Most writers on this sub- 
ject have divided the Tourmaline into 
two classes; the black they name the 
common, and the coloured is distin- 
ee by the precious. Bergman in 

is Essays represents it as a very choice 
stone, and says, it is ‘* the rarest pro. 
duction of the mineral kingdom;” no 
doubt it appeared soto him at the time 
he wrote, from the difficulty he had to 
procure a specimen *; for about that 
period the Tourmaline was procured 
chiefly from Asia, but afterwards found 
on the continents of Europe and Ame- 
tica. I have in my collection upwards 
of 400 specimens, and some of the 
crystals more than two inches diame- 
ter: these large ones the late Mr. 
W. Phillips called the splendid crystals 
of Devon; they were discovered a few 
— since at Bovey, and are jet 

lack. The coloured Tourmalines I 
have recently met with I found em- 
bedded in massivet black Tourmaline ; 
some of the crystals are of a bright 
ss others a reddish orange co- 
our, with a gradation of shades, and 
in different lights appear tinged with 
violet, purple, pink, or rose colour, 
have irregular pentagon faces, and 
some with tetrahedral summits. On 
one of the black masses of 13 high and 
13 diameter there are twelve small 
crystals, comprising all the colours 
mentioned ; these beautiful transparent 
crystals are in size about a quarter of 
an inch diameter, more or less. Per« 
haps those of the reddish tint may be 
considered of the rubellite speciest. 
1 have one crystal of a light yellow, a 
hexahedral prism, translucent, about 
a quarter of an inch high, and rather 
less diameter, extremely perfect, and 
stands out prominently on its matrix; 





* In the year 1758 there was only one 
tourmaline-stone known in England, which 
was in the possession of Dr. Heberden. 

+ A scarce mineral, and Jameson ob- 
serves ‘* it occurs very seldom massive.” 

t These crystals approach much to the 
description given by Dr. Kidd of the Rubel- 
lite of Sileria, Vide * Outlines of Mine- 
ralogy.”” 
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the black crystals on the mass are 
opaque, very bright and shining, and 
jn some directions of light display dark 
purple or indigo blue. The Topazes 
are of'a golden yellow colour, pellucid, 
and extremely brilliant; the latgest 
yathér more than half an inch in 
length, and somewhat less in ‘breadth, 
‘slightly embedded. The Garnets are 
dodecahedron crystals, of deep yellow 
and light orange colour, and some 
green, translucent, about an eighth of 
an inch diameter, botryodial; one of 
the groups contains at least 50 garnets, 
and in a graceful cluster encircle se- 
veral opaque green crystals of a tour- 
maline substance. The black mass con- 
taining the above crystals was exca- 
vated froma red granite rock. 

Yours, &c. Sutrktey WOoLMER. 


——o— 


Memnorrs oF THE Royat Navy. 
(Continued from p. 315.) 


Fre wape j of the Royal Navy on 


the ist of Sept. 1818, according 
to the new rates: 








Rates. Guns. No. | Rates. Guns. No. 
Ist. 1c 190 .. 7 | 4th... GOF.L11 
208 .. 2 a6 x. 7 
110 .. 4 54'.< 8 
106 .. 2 60 «.. 7 
106 .. 2| 5th. .. 48 .. 4 
104 .. 7 46 ..75 
a. . 12... 9° 44 ..2 
o6:.. 3 42 ..37 
84 .. 8 ae os 3 
oe .. 21 Gh . Bas 
SO «2 & 32... 4 
a4. .. 7%..9 | 
oe 26 ..20 
74 ..73 24..3 
— | Gunsnotknown1 
Line .... 131 | Sloops rigged as 
ships ...... 29 
Biliggs ccccccccccccccccvcecoces 114 


Manner of rigging not known .. 4 
Brigs (exclusive of the armed brig) 2 
6 








Benits ....- A ee Cieradeeneee 
Armed brig .....ccccsccsccceees 1 
won Vessels oo cc ccccccvcccccce 3 
RE bs5000s0000 basses 1 
UNE eci choy esos as 3 
EE ois cca ssuedenawewenaeen 10 

Schveners (exclusive of armed 
schooners) ...... cecceccceces 25 
Gun-brigs........ seetenasedsocs 25 





* These are on the Lakes in Canada, as 
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Surveying-vessels.......eseseeees 7 
TS <A «ctacaeseadebes 2 
EIS <6. 0dk.é4i0s04a04000 snenes ae 
Store-ships ....... weescces ccocs 18 
ers ean shiwiin 10 
Hospital-ship .......s.eeeeeeeee 1 
Convict Hospital-ships .......... ‘2 
Prison-shiips .......cccccccccecee 4 
Powder-ships’ ......++seeeeee oes ae 
Troop-ships .....+seeeeseees ees, ae 
Bullock-vessels .....sccccscveee 2 
Savoy Prison-hulk .......... «6. 1 
Victualling-ship .......-.e.++e- 1 
TL AACR ORAGEIED on 65: 0:05 4000000800 1 
EAD: 6k oun oaeneunganeeeesen ie 
Receiving-ships ....s+eesseeeees 25 
Hoys, lighters, and transports....108 
Hulks.... eoeeee eeeeeereesersese 7 


Of 60 guns and under.. 656 
Ships reserved for harbour service 12* 
Ships ordered to be sold or taken 
tO PIECES weseeeeeees eccvseece 15 


General total.... 814 





The following are the Ships and 
Vessels, on the Lakes in Canada (Sept. 
1818), including those building, viz. 


Rates. Guns. No. 
BA, caacescecese LED cece cececces 3 
Ath. ...cccceee BD cccvesccciene 1 
= eee . 54 ereee eeeeeee 1 
Sth, seccccees 0 8B épscoece coos 2 
GI. covesevact SS ceocsveccoce JI 
SUP SIOONS 00-5 cccosocceccccces 2 
Brig ditto ..... ponenesweba peeeen 3 
Gun-brigs ....secesscseees “eens? Se 
NCUDONEIG on cccecccccescacecege 7 
Transports....... Coccccccccce co @ 
Victualling-ship ............ cose 2 


2 
all which are included in the foregoing 
Abstract of the Navy. 

Mem.—The 60- gun ships in the Ab- 
stract have two flush decks, without a 
round-house; and so have two of the 
58-gun ships; all which ships, therefore, 
are considered as frigates. All the other 
58-gun ships (heretofore rated as fifties 
up to Nov. 1816) have two decks and 
a round-house. The ships ‘in the 
Abstract, of 48 guns and ander, have 
only one flush deck. ~ 

We are now, Mr. Urban, arrived at 
that point of time to which it was pur- 
posed to carry these Memoirs, and be- 





* These are in want of much repair. 


mentioned futher on; and are, by special There are also two which are (Sept. 1818) 


order, deemed only 2d rates. 


in good condition, and are therefore in- 


t See Mem, respecting these further on, c!udedj a their proper classes, 
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yond which it is not in my power to 
proceed ; but as some authentic parti- 
culars of an old date respecting the 
Navy came to my knowledge subse- 
quent to the publication of my volume 
in 1806, which renders it proper that 
the history of the Royal Navy should 
commence with the reign of Edward 
ITI. rather than with that of Henry 
VII.: and further, as the former was 
the only British sovereign who, as 
such, ever personally commanded a 
fleet in an engagement, I will now, 
with your approbation, furnish you 
with a short series of papers on the 
subject, beginning as above to end with 
the reign of Henry VI. 

The ships belonging to the Crown 
at this “a period of our naval his- 
tory *, whatever their numbers were, 
were too few to be employed in any 
expedition of importance unassisted by 
other fighting ships furnished by the 
ports, as well as by ships hired of the 
small maritime states; it is therefore 
impracticable, on some occasions, to 
separate the king’s ships from the 
others, or even to distinguish the ships 
of war from those employed in the 
transportation of troops, provisions, 
and warlike stores; for it is to be ob- 
served, that in these times all the grand 
expeditions were set on foot for the 
purpose of invading our neighbours, or 
of recovering or securing such of the 
French provinces as were, or had be- 
fore been, in the possession of the 
English. The ships employed on 
these occasions were therefore nume- 
roust ; and if any ships of war pre- 
ceded the transports in which the 
troops were to embark, it was in order 
to scour the seas of the enemy, that the 
expedition might proceed with safety 
to its destination. We must therefore 
sometimes be satisfied with general 
statements with regard to the ships, 
until the early part of the 16th century, 
when the Royal Navy assumed a some- 
what different, and much more pro- 





* The king appears to have had 25 ships 
of his own at the siege of Calais, at least 
that number was provided by him; and it 
will be seen that Henry V. built ships of 
war at Southampton. ‘ 

+ The Cinque Ports, with their members, 
were bound by their tenure, at any time to 
supply 57 pt containing 21 men and a 
boy in each ship, for 15 days, once in the 
year, at their own expence, if their service 
was required; ‘and they were frequently 
obliged to furnish a greater number. After 
15 days they were paid by the king. 


English Navy, temp. Edw. III, 
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minent character, and its history be- 
comes more perspicuous. : 

1327. Edward, who was a minor at 
the demise of his father, Edward II. 
assumed the government in 1330, being 

° i=) 
then 18 years of age; and being de- 
termined to assert his title to the 
crown of France at a proper opportu- 
nity, he applied himself diligently to 
restoring the navy, in order to main- 
tain the dominion of the sea. This op- 
portunity did not occur until 

1337, when, on the death of Philip, 
Edward demanded the crown in sake 
of his mother, Queen Isabella, daugh- 
ter of Philip. His demand being re- 
fused, the king resolved to have re- 
course to arms for the recovery of his 
right. 

1338. All things being ready, the 
king set sail from Orwell in Suffolk, 
in July 1338, with a fleet of about 500 
ships of war and transports, and landed 
at Antwerp on the 22d; but by reason 
of the backwardness of his allies, the 
king, who had entered the enemy’s 
country, was compelled to decline an 
engagement with a very superior army, 
and in 1339 retired into see tig and 
disbanded his forces. In the course of 
the aforesaid period, the enemy an- 
noyed the English coasts exceedingly, 
burning great part of the towns of 
Hastings, Plymouth, and Southamp- 
ton, doing mischief at other places, and 
taking or destroying several trading 
vessels. Thirteen sail of the French 
fleet also met with five English ships, 
and after an obstinate resistance of nine 
hours, captured the two largest, called 
the Edward and the Great Christopher, 
but the smaller ones escaped. In reta- 
liation for the injuries done by the 
French on the English coast, the 
Cinque Ports manned their small craft, 
and availing themselves of a thick fog, 
ran over to Boulogne, set fire to the 
lower town, and destroyed four large 
ships*, nineteen galleys, and twenty 
smaller vessels, which lay in the har- 
bour, together with the dock and 
arsenal. C. D. 

(To le continued.) 

Errata.—\st table, p. 315, total num- 
ber of ships building, &c. instead of *¢ 131" 
read 121. 





* It does not appear how large the ships 
were;.but we learn from. an. authentic re- 
cord, that the largest ship of war in Eng- 
land, in 1304, had a crew of only 40 men; 
and at the siege of Calais, in 1347, the 
king’s ships had but 17 men each, on an 
average. 
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Mr. Urnzan, May 6. 
HE accompanying view (see 
Plate J.) represents an ancient 
Bridge, or Arches over a water-course, 
formerly existing at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
generally known bythe name of the Ab- 
bot's Bridge, and called by some writers 
the Saxon Bridge, or East Gate Bridge. 
The remains of this very antique 
Bridge are situate at the north-east 
corner of the Abbey, and consist of 
three arches, which are on one side 
Saxon, and on the other Gothic. . The 
formation of the inner part also of these 
arches attraets the attention of the cu- 
rious, as they are made in an unusual 
manner, and still retain theappearance of 
having had iron grates by way of defence. 
In the inside of the wall of this 
Bridge is a passage that leads to the 
east gate of the town, of which the 
Lord Abbot had the charge. 


«¢ These arches (says Grose, who gave a 
view of it as it. appeared in 1777,).are in the 
wall forming the eastern boundary of the 
Abbey precinct, and were constructed either 
during the time of Abbot Anselm, who died 
1148, by Radulphus and Harveus the 
sacrists, who built the lofty wall. that sur- 
rounds the court of the Abbey, of which 
the chief part is still entire; and joining 
to the north end. of. the. arches, seem a 
continuation thereof; og else by Robert de 
Gravel, sacrist during the abbacy of Samp- 
son, who died 1221; he having purchased 
the vineyard and surrounded it with a wall: 
these arches serving to connect the two 
walls, or rather being part of one of them, 
must have been built at the same time, and 
in all likelihood with the first mentioned. 

«« They seem not only calculated to give 
passage to the water, but also to form an 
occasional foot bridge, by means of joists 
and planks laid from buttress, to buttress, 
through which there are .passages, the 
greatest distance being scarcely more than 
24 feet. Contiguous to the northernmost 
buttress was the east gate, since pulled down. 
This gate was always in the custody of 
the abbot; near it was a chapel of St. Ni- 
cholas, so that it seems very probable a 
bridge would be wanting here for the use of 
the monks and servants of the Abbey. On 
the west side, within the walls, another set 
of arches appear, evidently formed for a foot 
bridge, about five feet broad. These arches, 
which appear beneath those on the east side, 
have a very singular effect, and are by same 
thought of the more ancient construction.” 

Another view of this ancient Bridge, 
from a drawing by the Rev. W. Yates, 
has been some time engraved for the 
Second Part of the Kev. Dr. Yates’s 

Genr. Mac. May, 1829. 

‘84 
~~ 


‘* History of Bury ;” a valuable topo- 
graphical work, which has been many 
years delayed by more urgent profes- 
sional engagements, and for the last 
four or five years, I regret to hear, 
by a continued indisposition and pre- 
carious state of health; but 1 still 
hope that the worthy author will ere 
long be enabled to complete his origi- 
nal intentions. H. 


Mr. Ursan, April 23. 
CANNOT better recommend for 
insertion in your valuable Miscel- 

lany a curious document, which lately 
fell into my bands, than by applying 
to it the just observations of that acute 
and learned antiquary, the late histo- 
rian of Richmondshire: ‘* Instraments 
of this nature,” says Dr. Whitaker, 
** are so very rare, that, when they oc- 
cur, it would be unjust to refuse to 
them a very minute and respectful at- 
tention. The English language, which 
is also very uncommon in transactions 
of this period, was obviously adopted 
in this instance in favour of one of the 
parties, who understood no other than 
his mother tongue.” 

In this contract, many technical 
words occur, which, though very well 
understood by the masons of that day, 
must now be explained by conjecture 
only, as they are too obsolete, or per- 
haps too provincial, to be expounded 
by any of our glossaries. 

The origipak contract is in the pos- 
session of Sir Henry Lawson, Bart. of 
Brough Hall, whose polite attention 
to those who are desizous of consulting 
any of the numerous documents in bis 
possession, deserves the warmest thanks 
of every investigator of the antiquities 
of his country. 

Sir Henry at this time enjoys the 
large estate adjoining the bridge, which 
‘has been in the possession of the family 
since the marriage of his ancestor, Sir 
Ralph Lawson of Northumberland, 
Kant. (about the year 1580,) to Eliza- 
beth, the heiress of the De Burghs, 
one of the parties to the contract, — 

At the south end of the bridge, on 
the east side, was formerly a chapel, 
dedicated to St.. Ann,-built at the time 
of the -erection of the bridge.- Oa 
widening it about-forty years ago, the 
chapel was alinost demolished, and the 
‘only remains of it are now converted to 


‘a coal-house belonging to the adjoin- 
‘ing inn. 


William de Burgh of Burgh (Brough 
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Hall) gave in 1509 to the Friar Mi- 
nors im Richmond a rent charge of 
26s. 8d. on condition that they caused 
one of their brethren to say mass ever 
Tuesday and Saturday in this chapel, 
for the accommodation of travellers 
passing that way. 

I shall not trouble your readers with 
a description of the village of Catterick, 
as some of your pages have already veen 
occupied with an account of it, and an 
ingenious dissertation whether it was 
the Cataractonium of the Romans. See 
Gent. Mag. vol. Lxxv. pp. 211, 705. 

The following is in all respects as 
exact a transcript as the worn folds and 
faded ink of the original would permit 
me to make. ICHMONDIENSIS. 





Endenture de Cat’k Brigg. 

This Endenture made betwene Nicholas 
de Blakburne, C’rist. Conyers, William de 
Burgh, John de Barton, and Roger de 
Aske, William Franke, and Thomas Fox- 
hole, of ye ta partie, and Thomas Ampil- 
forde, John Garett, and Robert Manfelt, 
Masons, of ye t’othir pt. bere witnes—Yatt 
ye forsaides Thomas, John, and Robert 
schall mak a Brigg of stane owre ye watir of 
Swalle, atte Catrik, betwixt ye olde stane 
brigg and ye new brigg of trees, quilke 
forsaide brigg, with ye grace of Gode, shall 
be made sufficiant of workemanship in mason 
craft accordand in substance to Barnacastell 
brigg, aftir ye grund and ye watir acordes, 
of twa pilers, twa land stathes, and thre 
arches, and also with five corses of egeoves, 
lik and accordand to ye same thiknes of 
egeoves as Barnacastell Brigg is of. And 
also ye forsaid Brigg schall have a tabill of 
hewyn stane under the alluryng owre ye 
watir, more yan Barnacastell brigg has. 
And ye saides Thomas, John, and Robert, 
schall gette lymstane and birne itt, and care 
itt, and mak yaire lymkilns at yaire owne 
cost, atte yaire owne moste ease, als mykle 
will suffis yam to ye werke abowne saide. 
And also ye saides Thomas, John, and Ro- 
bert, schall fynde and mak caryage of sande, 
als mykle as yam nedes to ye werke abowne 
saide. And ye saides Thomas, John, and 
Robert, schall have for yam and yair men 
free entres and issue to care, fetche, and 
have a wey to yair most ease and profette, 
ye forsaide lymstane and sande. And saides 
Nicholas, William, John, C’rist. and Roger, 
schall find caryage of alle manere of free- 
stane and of fillingestane, to ye forsaide 
brigg, to be broght and laide upone yaire 
coste, atte both endes of ye brigg, to ye 
most profette of ye forsaide Thomas, John, 
and Robert. And same Nicholas aud hys 
felowes schall fynd upon yaire owne coste 
als inykell wode and colles broght one ye 
gtunde as will suffys and serryf yaim to ye 


Indenture for building Catterick Bridge. 
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birnynge of alle ye lymkilnes yat schall be 
made to ye forsaide werke. And ye forsaide 
Nicholas and his felowes schall gatte lefe 
and free entre and issue to ye saides masons 
and yaire men to come to ye wherell of Sed- 
hery, and to ye wherell of Rysedalle beck, 
for to brek ye stane yat schall go to ye snide 
brigg, or to any other wherell yat is wythin 
ye boundes quilk is most profitable to ye 
forsaide werke. And as ye wherreours breke 
ye saide stanes, and schapile yaim in ye saide 
wherells, yat yen ye forsaides Nicholas and 
his felowes gave of yair cost, void ye stanes 
fra ye wherells, yat yay be not taride nor 
indirde in yair werke becaus of voidyng of 
the forsaide stanes. And ye saide Nicholas 
and his felowes schall fynde, mak, or case 
mak upon yair owen coste, alle manere of 
tymbir werkes quilke schall go, or yat is 
necessary or nedful to ye saide Brigg, yat is 
to say, ye brander arches of ye pilers, and of 
ye landstathers, and the centres, with all 
manner of schaffaldyng and othere warke 
yat is nedful to ye said brigg, to lay and 
raise yam of yair owen coste, with ye help of 
ye masons and yeir servants, and yai to have 
yam wene ye warke is perfurnist and done. 
And ye forsaide Nicholas and his felowes 
schall mak ridde ye grundes in ye watir 
warke ye brigg schall be of, at sydes and in 
ye midwarde ware att is most nedefull, and 
mak ye brandereth of ye ta landstather to 
be layde befor ye feste of ye Inveucion of ye 
Haly Crosse next comand. And ye tothir 
brandereth of ye tothir landstather to be 
layde be ye feste of ye Nativite of Seint 
John Haptist yen next afiyr followand. 
And ye forsaide Nicholas and his felowes 
schall of yaire coste keepe ye watir were, 
and defende itt fre ye saides ‘Thomas, John, 
and Robert, to ye tyme ye brandereth be 
laide till ye warke of masoncrafte be passed 
ye danger and ye newsance of ye same saide 
watir. And all sa yai same Nicholas and 
his felowes schall gar or mak be layde ye 
brandereth of a pilere be ye feste of ye In- 
vencion of ye Haly Crosse yen next after 
followand, in ye t’othir yere, and ye tothir 
brandereth be ye fest of Seint John Baptist 
yen next after followand in ye same yere. 
And ye saides Nicholas and his felowes schall 
gar be raised in ye thyrdde yere, ye scentrees 
of ye ton parte be ye same feste of ye In- 
vencion of ye Haly Crosse, and ye tothir be 
ye feste of Seint John Baptist, next aftyr 
followande. Aud ye saides John, Thomas, 
and Robert, schall thys forsaide brigg suffi- 
ciantly in masoncraft mak and fully per- 
formid on yeir parte, and holy ended, be ye 
fest of Seint Michill ye Archangel, quilk 
yat schall fall in ye yere of oure Lord Gode 
MccccxxvV. fore ye quilk saide werke ye for- 
saides Nicholas and hys felowes schall pay 
or mak to be payde to ye forsaides Thomas, 
John, and Robert, ccLx marcs of sterlynges, 
and ilkan of yaim ilk yere a gowne ac- 
cordande to yare degree, atte ye festes and 
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ye yeres underwrytyn, yat is to say, in hande 
xxi. and atte ye festes of ye Invencion of ye 
Haly Crosse, and Seynt John Baptist, next 
followande after ye datte of yis endenture, 
be even porcions xtl. and thre gownes. 
And att ye feste of Seynt Hyllary, in ye 
yere of oure Lord Gode mccccxxu. xx/b. 
And atte ye forsaides festes of ye Invencion 
of ye Haly Crosse and Seint John Baptist, 
next after followande, be even porcions, xul. 
quilk saides festes schall fall in ye yere of 
oure Lord Gode mecccxxiiJ. and thre 
gownes atte ye saide feste of Seint John. 
And atte ye feste of Seint Hillary next after 
yat in ye same yere of oure Lorde xxl. 
and atte ye saide festes of ye Invencion of ye 
Haly Crosse next aftire yat quilk sall fall in 
ye yere of oure Lord Gode mccccxxiv. xxl. 
And atte ye saide feste of Seint John Bap- 
tist next after, in ye same yere of oure 
Lorde, xxivi. and thre gownes, atte ye 
same feste of Seynt John, swa yat ye brigg 
be endede and mad be yat tyme. And if 
atte be unmad, yai sall have bat x marcs, 
and quan yair werke is finyst and endede, x 
mares, And allso ye forsaides Nicholas and 
hys felowes sall gyf to ye saides masons atte 
yair entre, ccc yrene and steele to ye value 
of vis. viijd. And ye saides Nicholas and 
hys felowes schall mak a bige of tre ats ye 
saide brigg, in ye quilk ye forsaides masons 
schall wyrke, yat is to say, iiij romes of 
syelles, and twa henforkes, quilk bige sall 
be made, and covered, and closed, rea- 
sonably be Fastyngange next comyne. And 
if itt befall yat ye forsaides Thomas, Johu, 
and Robert, and yair servants, have noght 
all yair covenants fulfilde be vi days warnyng 
aftir ye indenture maks mencion, yat yen ye 
saides Nicholas and hys felowes sall pay 
—_ yair wage daly to ye tyme yat yai 
have yair covenantes fulfilde. Moreover, 
ye saides Thomas, John, and Robert, sall 
mak ye pilers of ye fore saide brigg ale sub- 
stanciell in length and bred, has ite was 
acorded with ye forsaide John Garett, be a 
indenture triptit betwene ye saide Nicholas 
and hyme mad if ye counsell of ye forsaides 
Nicholas and hys felowes acord yem yairto, 
To ye wytnesse of quilk thing ye parties 
aboven nemend has sett yaire seale, wryten 
atte Catrike in ye feste of Seint Hillary, ye 
yere of oure Lorde King Herrye ye fift after 
ye conquest ye nyend. 

In dorso.. Fuit homo missus a deo cui 
nomen erat Johannes. 


Mr. Uraay, 

. village of Fobbing is situated 
in the county of Essex, at the 

distance of about twenty-eight miles 
from London, ten from Chelmsford, 
the county town, and two from the 
banks of the river Thames. 

Although it stands upon a high hill, 
the ague is very prevalent there. 


The population of this parish is 
about 450, many of whom are carried 
away every year by the above-men- 
tioned malady. Its cottages are small 
and rural, and chiefly compose one 
street running north and south. There 
are several farms scattered over the 
marshes, of which there is a great 
abundance; to these marshes the ague 
is principally attributed. The Church 
stands in the middle of the village, and 
has the highest tower of any Charch 
within ten miles, commanding fine 
views of the surrounding country. 


Here Thames slow gliding thro’ a level 
plain 

Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled o’er, 
Conducts the eye along its sinuous course 
Delighted. Cowper. 

It forms, therefore, a very conspi- 
cuous object, being clearly visible from 
the Kentish hills; it has a peal of five 
bells, which enliven the villagers with 
their harmony. The Church consists 
of a nave, chancel, and south aile, in 
which there are several monumental 
stones, from which the brass inlays 
have been removed, probably by the 
merciless Puritans, ‘‘ either for greedi- 
nesse of the brasse, or for that they 
were thought to be antichristian.” On 
the north wall of the chancel (which 
is probably the most ancient part of 
the structure) there is a tablet with 
this inscription in Lombardic charac- 
ters : 

PUR. LAMUR. JESU . CRIS 

T.PRIEZ.PUR.SA.ALME. Q'lL 

Cl . GIST. PATER . NOSTER. 

ET . AVE. THOMAS. DE. CRA- 

WEDENE. FUT . APELLE. 


There is a family named Cruden, at 
Gravesend. 

The font, which possesses some 
claims to antiquity, is hexagonal, and 
stands near the western extremity of 
the nave. The living is a Rectory. 

The present Curate holds the benefice 
of Corringham, a village about three 
_ of a mile distant, in a westerly 

irection. The population is about 
250. The Church, which is not so 
large as that of Fobbing, consists of a 
nave, chancel, and north aile, and con- 
tains some monuments interesting to 
the antiquary. The following inscrip- 
tion is in the chancel : 

Wic jacet Alicia Brepde, quae obit 
rhiio die Marci, Anns dni Mi’ms 
mec CCKCUID. 


Near this is the half-length figure of 
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an ecclesiastic with an inscription aiso 
in black letter. It is without date, 
and commemorates one of the former 
Rectors of Corringham. 

Wie jacet d’'nug Hicardus de Wel- 
ton, gu’da’ Vector istiugs eceLie, cu’s 
an’e p'picietur deus, 

In the nave there is an inscription, 
which is so much worn that L am 
unable to transcribe it. 


Hic ---+ Thomas Atlee, quondam for- 
marius istius manerii, qui obiit ultimo die 
Novembris, A’d’m’ne MCCCCLXIV. cuj. &c. 


Near this is a figure in brass, with- 
out any inscription, though there has 
most probably been one. 


Yours, &c. H.. A. 
—_—-@— 
Mr. Urzay, April 10. 


LETTER from your learned cor- 

respondent ‘ Merlinus,’dated Feb. 
5, has the following passage: —‘* 1 
beg to put in My caveat against the 
application of it (the word Tanarus), 
denying there is ANY sUCH word as 
Tanarus, and denying that Zeus 
Bpovrasos was ever named Tanarus! !” 
I shall take no notice of other parts of 
his letter, but I think it necessary to 
enler MY caveat against any of your 
readers being misled, on this point, by 
a writer as confident as he is profound. 
[ therefore beg to inform them, sup- 
posing they have not read the passage 
referred to in my book, and scarcely 
imagining that Merlinus has read it 
himself, that the word TANARUS, as 
applied to the great Jupiter of the Celts, 
is taken from an inscription by the Ro- 
mans in Britain, the inscription being 
as follows : 

I.0. M. TANARO 
* * * * 

‘¢which,” says Camden, “I read thus :” 
Jovi Optimo T'anaro!! * 
Camden had no hypothesis to support. 
Whether this authority will have any 
more weight with Merlinus than the 
authority, on Druidical subjects, of 
Cesar, 1 know not, but your readers 
will observe that I did not call (L 
should not have thought of doing so!) 
Taranis Tanarus, from my own au- 
thority, or applied the name to the 
Jupiter of the Celts, merely to suit an 
hypothesis!! Any thing so absurd 








* Camden’s Brit. p. 667. 


[May, 


might well entitle me to such blithe 
sarcasm as Merlinus employs; but, I ap- 
prehend that, as there is some authority 
for applying the word TANARUS Tf to the 
Jupiter of the Celts, the ‘* first link of 
my argument” is not yet destroyed, 
and I have no great fear that any other 
links ever will Le by your anonymous 
Correspondent, with whom I shall de- 
cline any further correspondence, leav- 
ing the explanation to the candour of 
your well-informed readers. 
Yours, &c. W.L. Bow tes. 


—_——. 
Mr. Urzan, May 6. 


LL: is a curious fact, and one which 
has not been before pointed out, 
that cach of the Queens of King Henry 
the Eighth was descended from the 
Blood Royal, and was consequently re- 
lated to him, in the manner shewn by 
the accompanying pedigree. Their de- 
grees of relationship were as follow: 


Katherineof Arragon Fifth Cousin. 
Anne Boleyn...... .. Eighth Cousin. 
Jane Seymour. ...... Fifth Cousin. 
Anna of Cleve .... $ Seventh Cousin, 
twice removed. 
Katherine Howard .. Eighth Cousin. 
Third Cousin, 


Katherine Parr.... 
once removed. 


The most remarkable circumstance 
is, that Katherine Parr, whose birth 
has been generally considered obscure, 
was more nearly related to the King 
than either of his other wives, and was 
almost within the degrees of consan- 
guinity prohibited to marry. 

I am aware that some of the persons 
mentioned in the pedigree were de- 
scended from the Blood Royal, and 
connected with each other, through 
other channels; but if any of your Cor- 
respondents can shew that the Queens 
were more nearly connected by blood 
with Henry, they will oblige me by 
stating it. 

Yours, &c. 


N. H.N. 





+t It appears to me that Taranis, and ‘Ta- 
narus, for the same Deity, may he con- 
vertible names ; Taran being from Thunder, 
and Tan from Fire ; but whether it be so or 
not, Merlinus will not destroy one link of 
my argement about Tanarus and Teutates, 
unless he destroys the stone and inscription 
with the same ease with which he destroys 
Caesar. 
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Mr. UrzAN, 
| gr agen is a small parish in 
the north of Devon, consisting 
of about 800 acres. It is situated a 
mile south of the turnpike-road lead- 
ing from Barnstaple to Bideford, and 
is 5% miles from the former, and 33 
miles from the latter town. It is 
bounded on the north and east by the 
arish of Fremington, on the west by 
estleigh, and on the south by Alver- 
discott. 

The parish is a Rectory, and the ad- 
vowson, for some generations, has been 
in the family of the present Rector, 
the Rev. John Dene, who was insti- 
tuted in 1803. It is a discharged 
living; the yearly value according to 
examination is 40/. Tenths, 14s. 10d. 
The glebe is about forty-five acres. 

The Church has a nave and chancel, 
and north aile, which is separated from 
the nave and chancel by five pointed 
arches, springing from clustered _pil- 
lars, with capitals, apparently schly 
carved with heads and foliage, but 
daubed over with repeated coats of 
whitewash. At the west end is a 
square embattled tower, containing 
three bells. At the west end of the 
tower is a handsome Gothic window, 
under which is an arched door. This 
window formerly gave light to the 
nave, through an arch in the eastern 
wall of the tower, which is now closed 
with lath and plaister. Under the 
battlements, on the south side of the 
tower, are three escutcheons, but no 
arms are at present visible. 

The Church is dedicated to St. Mi- 
chael. St. Michael’s well, in a field 
near the Church, was once famous for 
its efficacy in the cure of sore eyes and 
eruptions. 

The seats in the Church are open, 
and formed of thick oak; on the side 
pannels are rude carvings of human 
figures, and the emblems of the cruci- 
fixion of our Saviour, as the lance, the 
crown of thorns, nails, &c. On one 
of the pannels near the door are two 
escutcheons—the arms of Pollard, a 
chevron between three mullets; an- 
other, a chevron between three escal- 
lop-shells ; and on another pannel ad- 
joining, two others, a chevron between 
three birds, and a demi-wolf rising 
out of wavy bars. 

On a ledge of a window in the north 
aile, is a recumbent female figure, 
beautifully executed in alabaster. Ris- 
don says, an isle of the Church built 
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by the Pollards, has this in one of the 


windows: 


*¢ Orate pro bono statu Joh’is Pollard et 
Wilmote uxoris ejus, qui istam guildam 
fieri fecerunt ;” in which he impaleth with 
Pollard a griffin rampant in a field Argent, 
which griffin (as they have it) was borne by 
a Duke in ffrance, whose danghter one of 
their auncestors matched. She being in a 
nunery ; he then serving his Sou’reigne grew 
so enamoured with her, as he humbly be- 
sought y* King to procure him a dispen- 
sac’on to marry her. Before a window of 
which ile Eliz. Pollard lieth intombed, whose 
p’pore’n in alabaster, with two children on 
each side, elevating her hands, is most cu- 
riously cut, as any I have seen.” 


At the side of the window, near the 
monument, on a small stone let into 
the wall, is the following : 

‘¢ Here rest the bodies of Arthur Pollard 
of this parish, esquier, and Johne his wife. 
He was buried the 10th of October, 1633. 
She y® 3 of June, 1622. Requiescant in 
pace.” 


In the windows of the north aile are 
many fragments of stained glass; but 
there exist at present no remains of the 
griffin of Pollard’s arms, or of the in- 
scription mentioned by Risdon. 

The font is more than five feet in 
height, it is of free-stone, square, hol- 
lowed, and lined with lead, with a 
vent at the bottom to let off the water: 
It rests on a rounded column of free- 
stone, which is placed on a square 
base. The cavity within the font is 
deep, and wide enough for the immer- 
sion of an infant. 

The ceiling of the north aile is 
coved, and, before it was lathed and 
plastered, must have been very hand- 
some. The ribs still project with 
bosses, which appear to have been cu- 
riously carved, as does a frieze which 
runs along both sides of the aile. The 
windows were filled with stained glass. 
On a boss near the east window in 
this aile, are the arms of Pollard, such 
as are on a slab covering the grave of 
Anthony Pollard, viz. a chevron be- 
tween three mullets. This Anthony 
was buried 1589, and on scrubbing 
away the filth which had covered the 
slab, the arms were found as perfect 
as when first placed there—a kind of 
pitchy cement had been run into the 
arms and inscription which surrounds 
the slab. Nearly in the middle of 
this aile are, side by side, two slabs, 
about six feet in length, with a cross 
on each, but no inscription. 
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There are nineteen houses in the 
parish, and 121 inhabitants. 

In twenty years, from Jan. 1, 1699, 
to Dec. 31, 1718, there were baptized 
61; Males 36—Females 25. 

Marriages 15. 

Funerals 46; Males 22—Females 24. 

In twenty years from Jan. 1, 1799, 
to Dec. 31, 1818. Baptized 98; Males 
46—Females 52. ° 

Marriages 17. 

Funerals 41 ; Males 1g—Females 22. 

Horwood throughout its whole ex- 
tent is a very elevated ridge, stretching 
from east to west, and sleping gently, 
to the north and south, to rivulets the 
boundaries of the parish. A highway, 
connecting the turnpike roads from 
Barnstaple to Torrington and Bide- 
ford, passes along the summit of this 
ridge, and affords many delightful views 
of the surrounding country, of Barn- 
staple Bay, and Lundy Island. 

The substratum is a stiff clay, and 
the soil very shallow. The agricul- 
ture of the parish is the same with 
that generally adopted throughout the 
county; viz. pareing and burning with 
forty bushels of lime to an acre, pre- 
viously to the sowing of wheat. ‘The 
average crop of wheat is eighteen 
bushels per acre, thirty bushels of bar- 
ley, and thirty of oats. 

The Exmore sheep are those gene- 
rally bred; and the cattle known as 
the North Devon breed are reared in 
this parish in high perfection. A bull 
bred in it obtained the prize at a late 
agricultural meeting. 

No doubt is entertained here of the 
baneful influence of the Barberry bush 
on wheat. An old and very intelligent 

farmer asserts that he had frequently 
witnessed its pernicious effect in many 
fields, but more eg! in one 
which he rented of Mr. Dene, the 
present Rector’s father. For many 
years, and every year when this field 
was sown with wheat, he observed a 
partial blight radiating from a point in 
the hedge across the field; his atten- 
tion was at length directed to the Bar- 
berry bush; it was grubbed up, and, 
though since the field has been repeat- 
edly sown with wheat, no such partial 
blight has ever been observed. 

cannot refrain from mentioning a 
circumstance of which I was a witness. 
I shall merely state what I saw, with- 
out offering any observation. Shaving 

myself one morning early near the win- 
dow, my attention was arrested by a 


very peculiar cry of a bird. I looked 
out and saw a small bird hovering in 
the air, apparently in the deepest dis- 
tress, and descending nearer and nearer 
to the ground, I suspected to some of 
its young, but I soun saw a stoat im- 
mediately before it, whose eyes seemed 
to be fixed intensely on the bird. I 
was awaiting the final issue, when 
some one coming on towards the spot 
the bird flew away. The stoat did 
not escape; he had been, as I sup- 
posed, too intent on his prey to take 
timely precautions for his own safety ; 
he was killed. 

The landholders in the parish of 
Horwood are, Earl Fortescue. 

The Rev. John Dene; his estates of 
Church Horwood, Pen Horwood, and 
the advowson, he inherits from the 
Pollards. Elizabeth Futts, the grand- 
daughter and heiress of Arthur Pollard, 
the last possessor of those estates of 
that name, was married to John Dene, 
the aucestor of the present Rector. 

Mr. Thomas Hog, of Appledore; 
his estates of East and West Horwood 
were purchased by his father, a mer- 
chant of Appledore, of the uncle of 
the present Lord Rolle. 

Horwood affords no rare plants; but 
of some which grow in the neighbour- 
hood, below is the habitat. 

Pinguicula Lusitanica ; Sentellaria 
minor ; Campanula hederacea ; on Tor- 
rington Common. 

Osmunda regalis; on the banks of 
the river Torrington. 

Melittis Melissophyllum ; Tulipa 
Sylvestris ; in the woods near Hall. 

Bartsia Viscosa; on the road side 
near the three mile-stone from Barn- 
staple to Bideford. 

Rubia peregrina; common in hedges. 

Rosa spinosissima ; common in 
hedges. 

Sibthorpea Europza ; in and around 
a well near Buckland Brewer. 

Scirpus Holoschenus ; on Braunton 
Boroughs. 

Inula Helenium; near Brocken 
Bridge. 

Oxalis corniculata ; near Appledore. 


Inscriptions on slabs in Horwood Church. 

Here lyeth Anthony Pollard of Horwood, 
esquier, who deceased the 16 day of June, 
Ann. D.N, 1589. 

In the middle of the slab are the 
arms of the Pollards. 

On the adjoining slab: 


Here lyeth Johan Pollard, wyffee of An- 
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thony Pollard of Horwood, esquier, and 
daughter of Lewis Stucley of Afton, esquier ; 
she deceased 27 day of February, Anno D.N. 
1599. 

The Pollard arms impaled with three 
lions rampant. 

Here lyeth the body of Elizabeth, wife of 
Henry Futts, gent. daughter of Arthur Pol- 
lard of this parish, esq. who departed this 
life y¢ 3d day of July, 1658. 

Here lyeth Elizabeth Dene, the wife of 
John Dene, gent. of this parish, who de- 
parted this life y¢ 8th day of November, 1659. 

Here lyeth the body of John Dene of 
this parish, gent. who was buried the 19 
day of February, 1684. 

His arais are on the slab. 

Here lyeth the hody of Henry Dene, son 
of the aforesaid John Dene, gent. who de- 
parted this life y° 18 day of July, Anno 
Dom. 1668. 

Here lyeth the body of Arthur Pollard, 
gent. of Inston, who died the 25th day of 
August, 1631. 

Here lyeth the body of Dennis Rolle, 
esq. of Horwood, the son of Jn° Rolle, esq. 
the grand son of Sir Jn° Rolle of Steven- 
stone, Knight of the Bt*, who died y¢ 20th 
of September, 1714. 

Here lyeth Anthony Pollard of Horwood, 
esq. who departed this life the 16th day of 
June, 1687. 

Here lyeth the body of Jane, the daugh- 
ter of Humphery and Elizabeth Dene, gent. 
who departed this life the 5th day of De- 
cember, Anno. Dom. 1715, etatis sue 23. 

Here also the body of Elizabeth, daughter 
of the above, who died January 21, 1715, 
zwtat. suze 26. 

And also the body of Rebeckah, daughter 
of the above, who departed this life 26 of 
January, 1715, etat. sue 22. 

Here lyeth the body of Elizabeth, the 
wife of Henry Futts, gent. daughter of Ar- 
thur Pollard of this parish, esq. who depart- 
ed this life y¢ 3d day of July, 1658. 

Here lyeth the body of Elizabeth Dene, 
daughter of the aforesaid Jn®° Dene, who 
departed this life the 12th day of March, 
1661. 

Here lyeth the body of Humphrey, son 
of Jn° Dene of this parish, gent. who was 
buried the 8th day of December, Anno Dom. 
1693. 

Here also lyeth the body of Jn°, the son 
of Humphery Dene of this parish, gent. 
who departed this life y¢ 24th day of August, 
1688. 

Here lyeth in hope of a joyful resurrec- 
tion, the body of Humphery Dene of this 
parish, esq. who departed this life y¢ 27th 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 1761, 
and in the 71st year of his age. 

Near this place also lyes the remains of 
Elizabeth the wife of the above Humphery 
Dene, who departed this life the 1st day of 
March, 1783, etat. sua 82. 





Katherine Watts of this parish, buried 
24th January, 1658. 

William Watts her son, buried y¢ 18th of 
August, 1657. 

Here lyeth the remains of Mary, the wife 
of Peter Hole of this parish, who departed 
this life February 23d, 1786, aged 86. 

Here also lyeth the remains of Peter Hole 
of this parish, who departed this life March 
11th, 1786, aged 88 years. 

Here lyeth the body of William Powe of 
Holmacott, in the parish of Fremington, 
who departed this life y¢ 15 day of May, 
1716. 

Also, Ann Powe his wife, who was buried 
July 15th, 1707. 

And also William Powe his son, who de- 
mag this life the 10th day of May, Anno 

om. 1715, zetat. suze 38. 

Here lyeth the body of William Nichols 
of this parish, who departed this life the 
14th day of February, 1711, in the 55th 
year of his age. 

Here lyeth the body of Jane, daughter of 
John Dene, gent. and Elizabeth his wife, 
who died an infant, December 15th, 1654. 
Though the righteous be prevented with 
death, yet shall he see rest. 


On a mural tablet near the Com- 
munion-table : 


In memory of Mr. Robert Brian, who 
was Rector of this parish almost 48 years, 
and departed this life the 21st of February, 
1634, being the age of 81. 

Mors mihi lucrum. 

On a slab within the rails: 

Reliquize Henrici Willett, S. T. B. et 
hujus ecclesiz Rectoris, in spem resurrec- 
tionis ad vitam eeternam reposite sunt. 
Obiit 7 Oct. 1657. 

Here lyeth the body of Mary, the wife of 
Wa. Treverthick, Rector of this parish, 
who was buried y* 22d day of May, 1675. 


Yours, &c. W. 
— 


In answer to Q. p. 290, A. B. C. refers 
him to the History of the ancient family of 
Carlisle, where he will find, in p. 15, 
mention made of a Christopher Carleill, 
whose wife Anne was daughter of Sir George 
Barne, Knt. Lord Mayor of London in 1552. 
She afterwards married Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, Knt. Alice his daughter, was first 
wife of Sir Christopher Hoddeston of Lon- 
don, Haberdasher, and also of Leighton 
Buzard, co. Bedford. Ursula their daugh- 
ter and heir, married Sir John Leigh, Knt. 
of Stoneleigh Abbey, co. Warwick (Coll. of 
Arms, Vincent, No. 119, 250,378). From 
this Sir John descended Thomas first Lord 
Leigh, from whose fourth son Christopher, 
the claimant for the dormant title states 
that he is descended. See the Minutes of 
Evidence taken before the Committee for 
Privileges in the House of Lords. 
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Mr. Urzsan, se eg 
| & the portion of the Archzologia 

lately published by the Society of 
Antiquaries, will be found a detailed 
account of the excavations begun by 
Mr. Croker, and continued by myself, 
at War-bank, in the perish of Keston, 
Kent. The spot which bears the above 
remarkable name lies: at a short dis- 
tance from the strong entrenchments 
known by the name of Cesuar’s Camp, 
on Holwood Hill, in the same parish. 
I devoted about three weeks to my re- 
searches at War-bank, for the purpose 
of accurately defining the structure 
and, dimensions of the tomb, the ¢ir- 
cular building or zdicula, meutioned, 
I believe, by you in a former number, 
and in endeavouring to detect any 
other vestiges of the old Noviomagus, 
which has been generally supposed to 
have been situated at Keston. My 
endeavours were successful ; for I dis- 
covered numerous fragments of foun- 
dations south-west of the sepulchral 
and sacred edifices in War-bank Field; 
and on the 2tst of October last, my 
workmen laid open a solid foundation 
wall of flint and cement extending 
from east to west about 30 feet, and 
two feet and half in thickness. This 
wall, from having some projections 
(apparently constructed for flues), and 
from several coarse red tessere found 
about its ruins, 1 felt confident, was a 
vestige of a Roman dwelling. War- 
bank Field and two or three other con- 
tizuous are covered with masses of 
rubbish which constantly obstruct the 
plough ; but from the earth being very 
shallow on the bed of natural chalk, 
and from the foundations of the build- 
ings having been generally placed on 
the surface of the salid rock, without 
digging into it,.the constant operation 
of ploughing has in the course of time 
broken them up, Where they formed 
any very material obstruction, no doubt 
they were more carefully removed by 
the cultivators of the land. Sufficient 
indications, however, remain to prove 
the former existence of a Roman co- 
lony at. this place. 

A. few days since, by the kindness 
of my friend Mr, Nichols, I was in- 
formed of some further discoveries on 
the southern side of Holwoed Hill, 
made by the labourers of J, Ward, esq. 
the proprietor of Holwood Park, at a 
spot which he. has selected for a vine- 
: Gent. Mac. Mey, 1829. 
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yard ; a novel experiment in this coun- 
try, but which, from the healthy ap- 
pearance of the young vines, when I 
saw them last autumn, will, I trust, 
answer the intentions of the worthy 
proprietor. 

Mr. Ward says, that his workmen, 
in February last, discovered'a skeleton 
deposited in a grave fornied in the 
solid chalk rock, and at a short distance 
from it some fragments of pottery ; 
also that, near the same place, two or 
three years since another skeleton was 
found. This spot Mr. Ward states to 
be three-eighths of a mile $.S.E. from 
Cesar’s Camp; and about the same 
space from War-bank Field, which 
lies also at the same distance from the 
Camp. I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the spot, since the 
last-mentioned discovery; but on re- 
ferring to the Ordnance map of Kent, 
I strongly conjecture that soure public 
Roman way ran along the. southern 
base of Holwood Hill from wést to 
east, and that the sepulchres at War- 
bank and at Mr. Ward’s vineyard 
were on the line of it. ‘ 


- terra 
Qua facit agsiduo tramite vulgus iter.”. ; 





This, however, is merely a hazarded 
conjecture ; nor shall I at present ens 
deavour to trace such a vicus or’ way 
from Londen over the Norwood range 
of hills through Wickham to Novio- 
magus, although I know that discoverers 
of ancient ways have often proceeded 
upon slighter grounds than I might be 
able in this instance to adduce. Lor 
the present be pieased to accept some 
pen and ink sketches by my daughter 
of various relics chiefly found during 
the progress of my excavation at War- 
bank Field, which were by an acci- 
dent omitted in my account forwarded 
to the Society of Antiquaries. The 
fragments of pottery mentioned by Mr. 
Ward are restored, as well as their 
fractured and disjointed nature would 
allow. (See fig. 9.) Perhaps some of 
the zig-zag and wavy lines may be 
transposed; but the general style of 
the vessel is correctly given. 

Inortler briefly to distinguish the 
places near which the delineated relics 
were found,-I have affixed the follows 
ing initials, —c.B. circular building; 
T. tomb; F. w. B. foundations in 
War-bank Field. 


Yours, &c. A. J. Kemps, 
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References to the Plate. 


1. A circular ear-ring of brass, fore- 
shortened, notched like a graduated 
scale, found with the ashes contain- 
ed in urn, No. 7. (T.) 

2. An amuletor ticket of coarse earthen 
ware. (T.) ; 

3. An iron key, found in making a 
dyke near the sepulchres. 

4. A portion of some brass ornament, 
found with urn No. 7. 

5. A silver stylus. c. B. 

6. Tongue of a brass fibula. F. w. B. 

7. A sepulchral urn. (T.) 

8. The sepulchral urn found near Mr. 
Ward’s vineyard, Feb. 1829. (Red 
pottery.) 

g. A deer’s horn deeply notched by 
some sharp instrument; a conjec- 
ture has been hazarded that it was 
done by a missing blow of the Victi- 
marius. C. B. 

10. Vessel of coarse brown earth, found 
in making a dyke some years since 
near the sepulchres in War-bank 

ield. 

11. Fragment of pottery ornamented 
with a Greek scroll united by ani- 
mal’s heads. (c. B.) 

12. Roof tile impressed with a dog’s 
foot, red. (c.B.) 

13. Ridge tile (light brown.) F.w.B. 


14, Roman wall tile. c. B. 

15. A schistose stone or slate, half- 
inch thick, supposed to have cover- 
edanurn. Cc. B. 

16. Roof tile, much bowed, built 
into the walls of the tomb near the 
circular building. 
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SPECULATIONS ON LITERARY 
Pieasures.—No. XIV. 


(Continued from p. 322.) 


T was in a former number suggest- 

ed that contemporaries and writers 
of a period distant from our own, were 
sometimes alike the objects of exces- 
sive enthusiasm, whereas were such 
writers situated in a middle age, and 
not so contemporary or so remote, the 
enthusiasm of their commentators 
might be more limited. A reason, 
perhaps not very remote from the phi- 
losophy which rules within us, may 
account for this. Writers removed 
only an age or two from us, while 
they can contribute nothing to the 
hopes or fears of contexnporaries, upon 
the score of party or prudential mo- 


tives, are yet the subjects of very re- 
cent biography. Their domestic life, 
and those passions and weaknesses 
which often chequer some of the 
greatest characters, are green in the 
recollection of society, and often trea- 
sured up to the prejudice of even a 
first-rate order of intellect. 

Such peculiarities of life and cha- 
racter, from the comparatively recent 
date of their existence, will influence 
our views and retrospections,—for ex- 
ample, with regard to Warburton, 
Johnson, or Goldsmith. Such is the 
contexture of the human mind, that 
we sometimes imbibe a bias deroga- 
tory to the flow and standard of that 
genius which, were its zra more re- 
mote, would be perhaps the theme of 
more unmingled recollections. 

But Johnson and Goldsmith,—and 
we may, perhaps, be permitted to of- 
fer a few remarks upon them,—al- 
though they respectively shine as stars 
in our literary firmament, are lights 
which have only, it may still be said, 
recently emerged from the dark hori- 
zon to irradiate their country and 
mankind. That fame, sanctioned by 
the lapse of centuries, has not yet 
played round their heads; and al- 
though it will, by some not altogether 
without reason, be thought that their 
fame will in a subsequent century oc- 
cupy a higher range of ground than it 
has in this; yet for the last age or two 
their familiar and eccentric social in- 
tercourse with the world, their weak- 
nesses, and the tenor of their collo- 
quial life, are alike with the million 
and the philosophic reader the subject 
of lively reminiscence. ‘* A philoso- 

her,” says Dr. Priestley, in one of his 
sts, ‘ought to be something 
greater and better than another man. 
The contemplation of the works of 
God should give a sublimity to his vir- 
tue,—should expand his benevolence, 
extinguish every thing selfish, base, 
and mean, in his nature,—give a dig- 
nity to all his sentiments, and teach 
him to aspire to the moral perfections 
of the great Author of all things.”— 
The student of history, and observer of 
life, well knows that every great writer, 
either in morals or in physics, far from 
being characterized exactly by this de- 
scription, and Johnson and Goldsmith 
particularly, may rank in many re- 
spects as anomalies. Johnson and 
Goldsmith, however, may each rank 
in a foremost place among the spirits 
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who contributed by their genius to 
animate and brighten the Eighteenth 
century, —a period in our literature 
which, rich as it is in origina! genius, 
has too much incurred the neglect of 
contemporary critics of the present or 
of the last age. If most of the branches 
of science to which intellect has an 


.especial reference, can boast of having 


at its head an individual of first-rate 
abilities, the two writers here named 
may with reason be placed respectively 
at the head of the moral and imagina- 
tive departments of classical literature ; 
and though their eulogy can never be 
celebrated in the same terms as that of 
Shakspeare, yet, like him, they made 
human nature the basis of their pic- 
tured delineations, and instituted their 
moral inquiries with a sole reference 
to its innumerable varieties and grada- 
tions. Their success in exploring those 
springs which animate and direct man- 
kind, has been long and universally 
acknowledged. The philosophic view 
with which they each contemplated 
and analysed human passion and hu- 
man frailty, have been duly recog- 
nized, and the singular felicity, the 
powerful combinations, and the elevated 
moral spirit, which forms an essential 
feature in their varied writings, accom- 
pany us throughout their perusal. 
Possessing in common these attri- 
butes, however, no two writers can in 
point of genius, it has long been ac- 
knowledged, be more dissimilar. The 
lessons by which they instructed and 
pleased mankind, proceeded respec- 
tively from a different order of talent; 
and if half a century has scarcely yet 
elapsed from the period which wit- 
nessed the close of their labours,—a 
period which, while it removes them 
from all collision with contemporary 
critics, is, however, too short to stamp 
upon them the rust: of any thing like 
antiquity ; if the eccentricities which 
marked their life and character as at- 
tendant satellites, and the various inci- 
dents of their social and domestic ca- 
reer, as treasured in the testimonials of 
almost recent publications, impart per- 
haps some secret though almost uncon- 
scious bias to our judgment of their 
works, it must still be owned that, 
looking at these works, they have each 
a claim on all posterity pre-eminent 
over many of the favoured sons of Bri- 
tish genius. A comparative analysis 
of the general features, or the distinc- 


tive traits of thinking, which ruled in 
Johnson or Goldsmith, would at this 
time, perhaps, be impertinent. Yet 
in this age, new views of old writers, 
and accumulated eulogiums alike on 
certain contemporaries, or the especial 
favourites of a past age, are so much 
the fashion as almost to excuse renewed 
criticism on standards of an age or two 
removed. 

But if on these contemporary orna- 
ments of British literature much has 
been said concerning their claims upon 
all succeeding posterity, it will strike 
every mind, upon contemplating their 
writings, that their genius is suffi- 
ciently contrasted in their two admi- 
rable novels which have respectively 
obtained their permanent and distin- 
guished rank in the classics of their 
native country. It may seem too a 
somewhat trite and hacknied amuse- 
ment to exercise critical analysis on 
tales so long and so well known as 
** Rasselas,” and the ** Vicar of Wake- 
field ;”’ but in the course of our recrea- 
tive reading (and these desultory hours 
will at intervals intervene), the mind, 
intent on literary pleasures, will crop 
a flower on the enamelled mead, which 
has already a thousand times been con- 
templated and analysed. ‘* Rasselas” 
and the ** Vicar of Wakefield,” then, 
may be taken as fair and characteristic 
transcripts of the flow and order of that 
genius which distinguished these two 
eminent contemporaries; and if the 
sum of their authors’ respective merits 
has often been decided from the 
mouths of discriminating judges, their 
contrasted capacities, whilst illustrat- 
ing the features and combinations of 
human character, may in this age of 
Novels at least justify a remark or two. 
«* Rasselas” is the production of a wri- 
ter of vigorous energies, habitually ex- 
ercising lofty views of mankind, sought 
out indeed from that unerring teacher 
ExreRiENCE, but wearing the hue or 
garb of his own peculiar mind. His 
views of human nature, as unfolded in 
this tale, are perhaps accurate, so far 
as the grand pervading principle is in- 
volved, that man is ever restless after 
some indefinite good; but they are 
wrought up with that habitual tem- 
perament of melancholy, that the 
reader, while he acquiesces in the ge- 
neral lessons which his positions in- 
culcate, stands sometimes appalled at 
the gloom of his moral pictures. John- 
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son knew human nature, the springs 
which actuate it, and the laws by 
which it is generally regulated; he 
knew the dispositions and the work- 
ings of his own mighty mind over the 
moralities of life, and rose to the sub- 
lime in depicting the familiar inci- 
dents of social intercourse. Goldsmith, 
in his analysis of human nature, has 
nothing of all this. If Johnson, in 
his admirable tale of ‘* Rasselas,” fre- 
quently swells lis moral sentiments to 
sublimity; if, while delineating the 
varying characters and circumstances 
of life, he has with the kindling glance 
of a great philosopher surveyed it with 
views at once accurate and elevated, if 
he has clothed the simple incidents of 
a narrative in all the sublime senti- 
ments which we look for‘in the great 
masters of ethical disquisition, the lat- 
ter seeks to instruct through the philo- 
sophy of a domestic fire-side. He ad- 
dresses the heart through the inlets of 
a common sympathy, and by a series 
of incidents in which all can recognize 
the features of reality and of truth.— 
Respectively the hurried productions 
of a few intervals of leisure devoted to 
immediate and pressing necessities, 
they both of course in common exhi- 
bit frequent marks of haste and imper- 
fection. That, however, these delin- 
quencies are not more frequent and 
more glaring, is much less an object 
of surprise than that these novels 
should under the circumstances exhi- 
bit such crowning strokes of genius 
and talent, especially that of Gold- 
smith, which was imagined and writ- 
ten surrounded by poverty, and even 
want. 

The ‘Vicar of Wakefield” is, 
all its readers feel, in its general fea- 
tures very far indeed from indicating 
symptoms of the peculiar state and 
destitution of its author. Abounding 
frequently in that genuine humour, 
which in the writings of its author 
formed a peculiar characteristic, this 
production stands also distinguished 
by an accurate knowledge of life and 
character. 

The lofty and majestic features of 
“¢ Rasselas,’”’ which constrain admira- 
tion while they solicit sympathy, give 
place here to a fascination wholly di- 
verse in all its characteristics; if in 
literary pretension it yields, in most 
particulars, to that beautiful tale, it 
carries, it mast be owned, occasionally 
to the breast of its reader appeals of so 


genuine cad powerful a nature, con- 
nected with the chords which vibrate 
within us, as touched upon by the va- 
rieties of human allotment, that we 
are free to confess such power to pro- 
ceed ‘only from the hand of a master. 
Slovenly in its occasional style, and 
indulging in puerilities which good 
taste can scarcely tolerate in a tale of 
any pretensions,—if he offend in these, 
his readers feel the honest glow of 
sympathy in the artless pathos of his 
moral pictures. In the high tone of 
sentiment which runs through this 
and most of the other writings of 
Goldsmith, in which he attempts to 
delineate character, although few 
needed more the patronage of the 
great, a dignity of mind like that 
which ruled the sentiments of John- 
son is indicated, which scorned to 
truckle to the vices of those who might 
administer to their necessities. By 
cringing within the halo of courtly fa- 
vour, genius has frequently been drawn 
from obscurity ; but the poverty which 
long hovered round the muse of Gold- 
smith, proclaimed that he preferred 
rather an honest though scanty inde- 
pendence; and that he considered, 
with Pope, 


** All praise is foreign but of true desert ;”” 


or that as Sterne once expressed it, 
‘titles are like the impressions on 
coins; they add no real value to gold 
and silver, but they make brass pass 
current.” 

Those then who wish to read the 
diverse characters, the contrasted tem- 
perament of genius which prevailed in 
these celebrated writers, will find it 
eminently displayed in these produc- 
tions ; although amid the blaze of No- 
vels which has stamped our present 
age with a peculiar epoch, a shade 
may be momentarily thrown over these 
isolated productions, they will yet re- 
tain their pretension to high and pre+ 
eminent genius, inasmuch as the one 
is a simple transcript of unadorned na- 
ture, as she rules in every breast, drawn 
by the hand of original genius; and 
the other, which in its way stands 
alone without a rival, is a vigorous 
and successful attempt to familiarize, 
through the mcdium of an interesting 
and well-delineated narrative, the high 
and dignified truths of philosophy. 


Melksham, ALCIPHRON. 
(To be continued.) 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. XXII. 
Trinity Cuurcu, IsLincron. 
Architect, Barry. 

HE second subject in our engrav- 

ing of the Islington Churches, 
(see the Frontispiece lo this Volume) is 
a north-west view of the new Church 
in Cloudesley Square, Liverpool Road. 

The style of architecture 1s the same 
as that of the two other Churches al- 
ready described (see p.Q); but the 
design is pleasingly varied, the archi- 
tect having taken as his model the 
chapel of a collegiate establishment, 
in preference to the usual parochial 
arrangement. In common with the 
others, this Church is built with brick, 
with stone dressings. 

The plan consists of a nave, with 
side aisles, which fall short of the 
former at each extremity; in this re- 
spect the plan resembles tbe other de- 
signs; but the chancel is more ample 
in the present instance, and two late- 
ral porches are added to the north and 
south sides. 

The western elevation, in conse- 
quence of the absence of the steeple, 
is graced with a large window; which 
is made in breadth into five divisions 
by mullions, and divided horizontally 
by a transom stone; the upper range of 
lights thus formed have pointed heads, 
inclosing five sweeps, but the lower 
tier are finished square, the soffites en- 
riched with half a quatrefoil; the head 
of the arch is occupied by smaller cor- 
responding divisions, and is bounded 
by a weather cornice. Below the win- 
dow is a handsome Pointed doorway, 
the weather cornice resting on busts. 
In the gable, just above the point of 
the window, is a small square panel 
inclosing a quatrefoil, and pierced for 
a light to the loft over the ceiling. On 
thy point of the gable is a cross flory. 
The octagon towers at the angles of 
the design contain staircases; they rise 
plain to the spring of the gable, being 
broken into heights by horizontal 
mouldings. The two stories which 
are clear of the main building, are pa- 
nelled with upright arched divisions, 
with cinquefoil heads, each alternate 
face pierced to admit light to the inte- 
rior; an embattled cornice, surmounted 
by an octangular ogée-formed cupola, 
crocketted and crowned by a finial, 
finishes the elevation; the plain sur- 
faces between the angles of the cu- 
pola, are enriched with roses, mitres, 
and crowns, in relief, alternating with 
each other. In one of these towers 
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hangs the bell. The ensemble of this 
front is very imposing, the proportions 
are very fine, and the detail through- 
out in good keeping. The ends of the 
aisles have small Pointed windows. 

The flanks are uniform. The aisle 
is made into five divisions by but- 
tresses, the elevation finished by a pa- 
rapet above a cornice. The central 
division is oceupied by a porch, the 
design of which, viewed independently 
of the main building, is good; but in 
the present situation it cannot be re- 
garded otherwise than as a blemish; a 
porch in the middle of the aisle being 
entirely out of character, such structures 
being always situated near one of the 
ends, generally the western. The en- 
trance to the porch is by a handsome 
Pointed arch, bounded bya weather cor- 
nice, resting on corbels sculptured with 
angels holding shields. The elevation 
is finished with a gable, on the point of 
which is a fleur-de-lis, and at the an- 
gles are buttresses ending in pinnacles. 
The object of the porches is to obtain 
entrances in front of two streets which 
enter the square, opposite to the flanks 
of the Church, but as lateral entrances 
are seldom made in churches, and 
when used prove a constant source of 
interruption to the congregation, we 
cannot help expressing our wish that 
they had been either omitted, or moved 
nearer to the western extremity of the 
aisle. The other divisions of the aisle 
have simple but elegantly formed win- 
dows, divided into two lights by a sin- 
gle mullion. The head of the arch is 
occupied by upright divisions, and 
bounded by a weather cornice, resting 
on corbel busts, sculptured in a far 
better style than those we had occa- 
sion to notice in our last survey of Mr. 
Barry’s designs. A_ clerestory rises 
above the aisle, having five divisions 
made by slender buttresses, ending in 
crocketted pinnacles; each division 
has a low arched window of two 
lights, exactly similar to those in the 
two former Churches. The elevation 
is finished with a cornice surmounted 
by a parapet. 

The eastern elevation pleased us less 
than any portion of the building; in 
its outline it assimilates with the west- 
ern, but the omission of the large 
towers at the angles greatly injures 
the design ; the buttresses which sup- 
ply their place are capped by small cu- 
polas, in order to make them assimilate 
in some degree with the western front; 
but they make but a poor apology for 
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the absence of the noble towers of that 
elevation. The architect appears to 
have been sensible of this, a his al- 
tering the pinnacles of the original de- 
sign into the present cupolas, but they 
only serve to make a stronger contrast 
with the other elevation; and it is the 
more to be regretted as this front is 
seen from the high road, and being 
more exposed than the other, ought to 
have been, not only on the score of 
taste, but in compliance with ancient 
usage, equal at least in its general 
form to the western elevation. 

The large window in the centre of 
this front is equal in dimensions and 
the number of its divisions with the 
western, but the ornamental portions 
are more numerous; the difference, 
however, is so trifling, that it would 
occupy too much time to particularize 
them. Above the point is a panel as 
before, and the gable and cross finish 
the whole, as in the other front. There 
is no entrance beneath the window; 
the extremities of the aisles have Point- 
ed windows of one light. 

The roof is covered with slates ; and 
the ground in which the Church is 
situated, is inclosed with an iron 
railing. 

Tue INTERIOR 

more resembles the other Churches 
than the outside; it has still some va- 
rieties which do away with any un- 
pleasing impressions, arising from a 
sameness of design. On each side of 
the nave are five arches, which in de- 
tail are the same as those particularized 
in our description of St. John’s Church. 
The ceiling is of a similar design to 
that of St. Paul’s Church. The chan- 
cel, which is separated from the Church 
by a bold Pointed arch, is groined in 
a simple style, in imitation of stone ; 
the bosses are collections of foliage 
chastely executed. The galleries for 
the congregation, organ, and schools, 
are arranged similarly to the other 
Churches; the front of the former one 
is panelled with upright divisions. 

We have here to notice the mode of 
lighting the principal galleries. The 
division of a window into two portions 
by the gallery of a Church has always 
an awkward appearance internally, 
and the introduction of two ranges of 
windows being out of all character, a 
difficulty arises not easily overcome. 
In Chelsea Church, the portion of the 
aisles beneath the galleries derive no 
light from the windows, which only 
open above the galleries; in conse- 
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uence the lower parts are deficient in 
this essential quality. In the present 
the window is only made to give light 
to the space beneath the gallery, and 
the upper part derives across light from 
the windows in the clerestory. This is 
peculiar to the present Church ; but as 
far as we are able to judge from a ca- 
sual inspection, the experiment appears 
to have succeeded. 

The altar is remarkable for the mag- 
nitude as well as propriety of its deco- 
rations,—a merit which Mr. Barry’s 
works possess in an eminent degree. 
The screen is oak, and masks the ves- 
try, which occupies a part of the chan- 
cel. The screen is in breadth made by 
buttresses into upright panels, having 
arched heads, and crowned with a 
cornice, above which the buttresses 
terminate in pinnacles, except the cen- 
tral one, which, being immediately over 
the altar, most appropriately finishes 
with a cross, the design of which is si- 
milar to those on the external gables; 
two panels have low arched doors, 
about midway of their height, commu- 
nicating with the vestry. The five 
panels immediately above the altar are 
entirely gilt, and inscribed with the 
Decalogue, Creed, and Pater Noster; 
the character is black letter, the capi- 
tals red, in the style of ancient MSS. ; 
and to us it appeared even more excel- 
lent than Ball’s Pond. The east win- 
dow is filled with painted glass of an- 
tique character and design, in perfect 
accordance with the building. The 
lower tier of compartments have the 
Royal arms in the centre light, en- 
circled with the garter, and surmount- 
ed by the regal crown; the lateral com- 
partments are filled with a mosaic pat- 
tern of fretwork, inclosed in a light blue 
border, enriched with white crockets ; 
in these compartments are respectively 
the red and white rose, and the thistle, 
in roundles. The central compartment 
of the upper tier of lights is occupied 
with a portrait of a gentleman in the 
costume of the 16th century, kneeling, 
and surmounted by a semt-hexagonal 
canopy, similar to that above Wolsey’s 
statue at Christ Church; the dress is a 
purple gown lined with green, and 
turned up with yellow; the hair au- 
burn, banging in long curled locks on 
each side of the head. Beneath is the 
following inscription : 

«¢ Ricuarp CLoupys.ey, 

¢< A parishioner of Islington, of pious me- 
mory, gave to this parish by will dated the 
13th of January, 1517, a certain parcel of 
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ground, called Stony Field, comprising 
about 16 acres, upon part of which this 
Church was built, by the assistance of his 
Majesty’s Commissioners for building 
Churches, and dedicated to the service of 
Almighty God on the 19th day of March, 
in the year of our Lord 1829. 

‘© To perpetuate the memory of so great 
a Benefactor to the Parish, the feoffees of 
the said estate have caused this window to 
be thus embellished.” 

In the compartments on each side are 
the letters R.C. The glazing of the 
other compartments are in the style of 
the lower ones, the minute divisions 
in the head of the arch are filled with 
elegant and appropriate ornaments ; in 
the centre are four compartments, the 
arched heads of which intersect; in 
the two lower the Greek characters 
AQ; in the upper, angels with cen- 
sers: the other lights have an elegant 
sprig of foliage. ‘The window and the 
inscriptions, as well as those at Ball’s 
Pond, and the arms at Upper Hollo- 
way, were executed by Mr.Willement, 
the author of ** Regal Heraldry.” All 
these subjects are in the most superior 
style, and in exact keeping with the 
building, a merit which modern stained 
glass seldom or ever possesses. It was 
fortunate for Mr. Barry that an artist ex- 
isted possessed of suficient antiquarian 
knowledge to execute such decorations 
in a correct style. ‘The works of Gib- 
bons are great embellishments to the 
buildings of Wren, and in an equal de- 
gree would the decorations of Mr. 
Willement add a grace to any build- 
ings in the Pointed style. As the ec- 
clesiastical authorities persist in retain- 
ing the inscriptions at the altar,* how 
absurd do Roman characters appear in 
a design in the Pointed style; and the 
introduction of figures in nondescript 
costume on stained glass, are an in- 
jury rather than an ornament in such 
a structure. 

The pulpit, and what is intended for 
a reading desk, are situated in the nave 
at a short distance from the piers of the 
chancel arch: in conformity with the 
directions of the Commissioners, they 
are copies of each other, propriety be- 
ing sacrificed to the whim of some per- 
tinacious admirer of uniformity. The 
~.* The splendid stone altar screen of the 
new Church at Chelsea has no inscriptions. 
How far the objections to the practice, 
which have appeared in our pages, have 
given rise to the omission, may be seen 
from the correspondence of ‘* A Looker 
on,” and E.1.C. in vol. xcvi. i. 201, ii, 
588; and xcvit. i. 212, 





design of the two is similar to Ball’s 
Pond, and consequently inferior to the 
beautiful pulpits of Upper Holloway. 

The font, which stands in a pew 
near the west entrance, as well as the 
organ case, are similar in design to 
those in the other Churches. The 
organ is deemed by judges a fine ine 
strument; it was built by Russell. 

On the front of the western gallery 
is a copy in Roman characters of the 
inscription under Richard Cloudesley’s 
effigy, and another recording the con- 
secration of the Church, and the name 
of the architect.t 

The east window, as the inscription 
records, was glazed at the expeuce of 
the trustees of a parish estate called ‘* the 
Fourteen Acres, or Stone Field,” (on 
a portion of which the Church is 
built,) for the purpose of commemo- 
rating the donor of the land, which a 
few years since was valued at 22,8001. 
and that before the numerous buildings 
now upon it had beenerected. Thiscon- 
siderable property was preserved from 
the general wreck of charitable endow- 
ments, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
and from the rapacity of the guardians 
of his youthful successor, in all pro- 
bability, by its then inconsiderable va- 
lue, being only let at 7/. per annum. 
The donor, Richard Cloudysley, by his 
will dated 13 Jan. 1517, 9 Hen. VIII. 
devised and bequeathed this and other 
property to various charitable uses, 
and others which at the Reforma- 
tion were deemed superstitious; the 
latter consisted in directions for nu- 
merous masses to be said for the repose 
of his soul, and the foundation of a 
fraternity in Islington Church, called 
by the Commissioners for dissolving 
Colleges and Chantries, the ‘* Brother- 
hedd of Jesus.” { How long the testator 
survived the date of his will, is not re- 
corded ; thirty years afterwards, the 
fraternity was visited by these Commis- 
sioners, but by some means it eluded 
the insatiate grasp of the successive 
piunderers of church property. Al- 
most before the numerous masses 
which the testator deemed necessary to 
the repose of his soul were sung, the 





+ If the Commissioners were to insist on 
such inscriptions in all the new Churches, 
they would make a rule of more utility than 
many of their regulations. It is singular 
that only one Church in London records 
the name of Sir C. Wren as the architect. 

~ Nelson’s Islington, 2d edit. 4to, page 
294. The will is given at length, but the 
original orthography is not preserved, 
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Reformation abolished them, and the 
testator and his bequest sunk into ob- 
livion, and remained so until his name 
was bestowed on the adjoining terrace, 
and subsequently on the square in 
which the Church is situated. The 
trustees have displayed just feelings 
and good taste in raising the present 
commemorative tribute to the memory 
of so great a benefacior to the parish. 

The feoffees of the Stone Field estate 
gave the site of the Church, aud set 
up the east window. 

The first stone was laid on the 15th 
of July, 1826; and the Church was 
consecrated by the present Bishop of 
London, on the 19th of March, 1829. 
On the latter occasion, the Vicar (the 
Rev. Daniel Wilson) preached a ser- 
mon from: Hebrews, ch. x. ver. 19Q— 
25, on the dignity of the worship of 
God, under the New Testament, from 
the way of approach opened for it by 
our Saviour, from the spirit and man- 
ner in which the worship is to be con- 
ducted, and from the public profession 
of the faith of Christ, which it chiefly 
sustains and supports. The Church 
was numerously attended, and after- 
wards about seventy persons sat down 
to a cold collation, provided by the 
Vicar, at his residence in Barnsbury 
Park. 

The Minister of this Church is the 
Rev. Hunter Francis Fell, M.A. of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, and Per- 
petual Curate of Goring near Reading. 

The number of persons the Church 
will accommodate is 2009. 

The Communion-plate for the three 
Churches (each service valued at 100/.) 
was presented by the Vicar. 

In the two former articles on the 
Islington Churches}, and in the pre- 
sent, we have endeavoured to give a 
complete history of these structures ; 
we have to acknowledge our obliga- 
tions to the respectable quarters from 
whence our information was obtained ; 
and in concludiug, we cannot heip 
expressing our satisfaction at what we 
must style the complete triumph of 
the Pointed style; beauty and eco- 
nomy are not often combined in the 
new Churches,—in no one instance, so 
completely, —as in the present building. 
The comparative cheapness of this 
structure, which was truly charac- 
terized by Mr. Wilson ia bis Sermon 
on the Sunday succeeding the conse- 
cration, as “a noble, magnificent, yet 
simple Church,” proves demonstrably 


* Pp. 9—14, 125. 
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that, as far as the style of architecture 
is concerned, the Pointed may be 
executed, with a sufficient portion of 
ornament for a parochial Church or 
Chapel, at a comparatively small cost. 

To the parishioners the utmost cre- 
dit is due for the unanimity and cor- 
diality which have attended the pro- 
gress of the works; and the committee 
which has superintended them, has 
shown by its exertions that the usual 
charge of want of taste in parochial 
committees, does uot in the least apply 
to the present one. Et c. 

Mr. Ursan, May 17. 
FRYE word desight is sometimes 

heard in conversation, as applied 
to whatever interferes with the uni- 
formity, symmetry, or beauty, of any 
object. Thus the spire of St. Ann’s, 
Soho, is a desight to that church; 
Middle-row, Holborn, is a desight to 
that otherwise broad and handsome 
street; the dome, so conspicuous an 
object froin Piccadilly, is (or has been) 
a desight to the new Palace ; anda scar 
or mole, or a tuft of hair, is a desight 
to a pretty face. 

Is desight a provincial word only? 
I believe not: for, though I first heard 
it in my native county, Wilts, where it 
is in frequent use, yet | have known it 
employed by natives of other counties; 
and, if I recollect aright, by persons 
the most conversant with polite litera- 
ture, and very choice in their modes of 
expression. 

But though desight be a common 
word in coaversation, it is not a receiv- 
ed word in the English language; none 
of the dictionaries, vocabularies, or 
glossaries, have given it admission. It 
is not in Johnson, nor Bailey, nor Ker- 
sey: I have looked in vain for it in 
Horne Tooke and Nares. Neither 
Ainsworth, nor Cole, nor Holyoke, nor 
Boyer, nor Florio, have allowed it a 
place in their lists. I have looked in 
vain into Pegge, Grose, and Wilbra- 
ham. From some suspicion that de- 
sight was a west country word, I con- 
sulted the glossaries of Jennings, Brit- 
ton, and Davis, but to no purpose. 

Should any of your learned Corre- 
spondents be able to give any informa- 
tion on this word, they will greatly 
oblige A CorRESPONDENT. 

The word is evidently com- 
pounded of de and sight, and thus ap- 
plies to any unsightly object which de- 
tracts from the general beauty of the 
view.—EpIrt. 
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a Muiriown, 
Mr. Ursa, March 30, 1829. 


, Supplement for the end of 
1828 contains two papers, which 
I think of very great interest. I shall 
first notice that signed S. B., p. 603, 
which gives very important information 
regarding the origin of the collar called 
SS, which were in general use for 
several centuries after the reign of 
Henry IV. and are still continued. The 
extreme facility with which the unpo- 
pular government of Richard II. was 
put down, even although that Prince 
was at the head of an army, shows 
that his deposer must have had a strong 
hidden party in the kingdom; and the 
very circumstance of Henry having, 
previously to his banishment upon the 
accusation of high treason by the Duke 
of Norfolk, established an order, or 
mot de partie, so expressive as Souve- 
nir, or Souvenez, or Souveniez, shows 
that the Duke's accusations had just 
grounds, however little able to trace 
them out the feeble Richard and his 
friends seem to have been. In fact, 
old “* time-honoured Lancaster,” the 
father of Henry, seems to have had a 
constant view to the Throne; and this 
secret watch-word had probably heen 
set on foot many years before the de- 
position of Richard, and the happy 
adventure of Henry of Bolingbroke. 
It may be compared to the very similar 
plan which the Buonapartists resorted 
to, when ~ adopted the badge of 
the violet. When this badge was 
shown to one in the secret, the an- 
swer, ‘* elle reviendra au printemps,” 
at once discovered to the wearer of the 
violet the sentiments and co-operation 
of the person addressed. When the 
house of Lancaster became peaceably 
seated upon the Throne, of course the 
badge of SS would be a favourite of 
the victorious party, and has probably 
heen used as a general ornament, 
without reference to its origin, till the 
eriod of the decay of the House of 
pa thee when so many years (half 
a century) had elapsed, that the cause 
of its first use had been obscured by 
time and original secrecy. In short, 
it is plain that Richard followed the 
plan of all weak men: he scotched 
the serpent instead of killing him; 
and, though he had suspicions of his 
guilt, he had not the wisdom to crush, 
in place of exasperating his enemy. 
Gent. Mac. May, 1829. 
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He feared him as well as suspected 
him, and by his half measures lost his 
Crown and his life, as many other 
Kings have done. 

The other Letter to which I allude, 
is that signed N—ms, p. 585, and, as [ 
have already been honoured by the in- 
sertion of many papers on the same sub- 


ject, viz. upon Comets, I have only our 


Scotch Law plea of ‘* Res noviter 
veniens ad notitiam” to plead, for 
being again heard upon this subject. 
N—m has, with much more learn- 
ing than I brought forward, strongly 
shown that the Egyptians, by the 
type or fable of the Phcenix, which 
signifies inundation, and destruction, 
and renovation, in fact merely stated 
the perihelion return of a comet, whose 
period is, by the type of the Phoenix, 
stated at from 540 to 600 years; the 
mean of which I have shown is about 
575 x6 years, the very period of the 
great comet of 1680, which was in 
perihelion, the exact year to which the 
great Deluge is attributed ; and to the 
two next returns of which to perihe- 
lion, the deluge of Ogyges, and that 
mentioned in the 12th book of Homer, 
may be seen to correspond; as, like- 
wise, those which subsequently took 
place about 1100, by which the Good- 
win and Moray Sands were formed, 
and many prodigious damages done to 
the coast of Great Britain; a comet 
being, even at that dark period, stated as 
the cause, and certainly the concomi- 
tant of the Deluges. From the sculp- 
tures of the Loros, taken by Belzoni 
from the Valley of Kings, it seemed to 
me that the dish in the claws of a 
scarabeus, or scorpion, suspended over 
the clement Water, in which several 
figures were drowning, would allude 
to nothing but the Great Deluge, as 
the Scorpion is the sign of the months, 
Tisri, the first, and Marcheslan, the 
second month, on the 17th day of 
which the Bible states the Deluge to 
have commenced. 

Now, Sir, I find that it is stated in 
Buckingham’s Travels, that he found 
the winged globe a common symbol 
in the most ancient ruins in Persia; 
and not only so, but a winged cres- 
cent, or half-globe, in the claws of 
what he does not seem well to know 
whether to regard as a scarabeus or 
dragon, but which may well be taken 
for the sign Scorpio; and if so, it will 
much tend to establish my view, that 
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the winged globes were, in fact, re- 
corders of the cometary influence at 
the Deluge; and it is well known, that 
the best observations show that comets 
in perihelion very frequently appear 
with phases, the same as the moon 
does, and as, likewise, some of the 
other planets do; Juncta juvant, and 
on this maxim I agree that very pro- 
bably (as N—m surmises) the comet 
which caused the Deluge, being in 
perihelion, and coming from a long 
period far removed from the Sun, has 
induced cold to such a degree, far sur- 
passing any calculation we can make, 
and passing near the North Pole of our 
Sarth to the North-east, and has pro- 
bably not only drawn over the axis 
towards itself, but, by sudden con- 
gelation of the Arctic Circle, has 
imbedded in ice those remains which 
have lately been found, nearly entire, 
even as to flesh, skin, hair, &c., and 
for which I defy any probable cause to 
be given, different from the easy one 
I assign ; a cause upon which so many 
powerful facts all accumulate and co- 
incide, that I think the wonder is, 
that what must soon, if it does not 
now, appear plain and easy, has been 
so long disregarded, and many impos- 
sible agents argued upon, when the 
real one is so apparent and well sup- 
ported: and it may add to the probable 
hypothesis of the winged globes being 
the types of the cometary Deluge, 
that, if a comet came right towards the 
<arth, its tail would be furthest from 
both the Sun and the Earth, and so 
the comet appear like a bearded or 
winged globe; and, indeed, it is im- 
possible to peruse the narratives in the 
Bible, without perceiving that the 
Spirit by which they were dictated, 
was aware of the cause of the catas- 
trophe being such as has been pre- 
sumed, by which the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up, &Xc. 

N—m alludes with great justice 
to the progress made in Astronomy 
by the early nations soon after the 
deluge, and to the decay which took 
place at a subsequent period, and 
indeed till within these last two centu- 
ries, in that science ;—now this fact 
greatly tends to establish the hypothe- 
sis I have so strenuously endeavoured 
to elucidate. When those persons 
who escaped the great catastrophe of 
the deluge perceived that so vast an 
event had proceeded from the influence 
of one of the heavenly bodies, their 
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attention must have been naturally di- 
rected to the science of astronomy, 
with a view toascertain the chances of 
any future. similar interference ; hence 
the Egyptians and Chaldeans, &e., 
seem to have made an advance far be- 
yond what might be expected, from 
their progress in learning and sciences, 
and arts, in other respects; and for 
many ages, during which the remem. 
brance of the deluge was fresh, to have 
obtained an astonishing aseendancy 
(considering their limited means of 
observation) as to planetary revolu- 
tions ; and as they easily foresaw that 
what had happened might from simi- 
lar cause again take place; hence the 
type, or hieroglyphic of the Pheenix, 
which returned (as variously thought,) 
in 600 or 540 years to the sun, its de- 
noting inundation, renovation, and 
destruction ; the attempt to build the 
tower of Babel, and many other en- 
deavours to transmit the knowledge of 
sO great a cause, or to avert its conse- 
quences, may be traced, through the 
still eloquent remains of antiquity ; 
which, after the original facts had be- 
come dim from age, and the changes 
incident to human affairs, still arrest 
our attention, and at the end of so 
many ages of darkness and oblivion, 
attest the great catastrophe, which the 
primeval sages wished to commemo- 
rate. 
H. R. D. 
—o-—- 


Or1GINAL LETTERS. 


HE following characteristic Letters 

are the composition of two Ladies, 
both of considerable notoriety in their 
day; the first of Elizabeth Duchess of 
Kingston, and the second of the late 
Helen Maria Williams. 

It will be remembered that, after 
her trial by the House of Peers, in 
April 1776, the Duchess of Kingston 
retired to St. Petersburgh. The fol- 
lowing letter was written from that 
city, how soon after does not appear, 
since in her dating she neither men- 
tions the month nor year, and although 
we learn from the post-mark it was in 
March, the post-marks of that period do 
not record the year as now. ‘The lady 
to whom the letter is addressed was a 
relation of her own, the direction being 
‘¢ To Miss Chudleigh at Abbey house, 
Bath.” This is believed to be her 
sister; although in the obituary memoir 
of the Duchess, in vol. Lv111. p. 838, 
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she is called ‘‘ sole daughter and heiress 
of Col. Tho. Chudleigh.” 


My pear BELL, 


The concern I am in at the bad ac- 
counts I have of y* health, gives me 
moments of pain beyond all expression. 
{ shall set out on Monday ; the frost is 
hard here, but I am told the roads a 
hundred miles from here are very bad. 
Courland is a bad swaby country, very 
flat, and Prussia the same. The Master 
of the Horses to her I. M. has sent his 
son to Paris. He has wrote from Cour- 
land that with his light cariage he was 
obliged to have 15 horses and 50 he- 
goats, in consequence of which Lady 
Countesse Bruce * has put off her jour- 
ney for six weeks; but I have more 
courage, and will set out, and if the 
roads are too bad, I must return for 
that short time, but it will be a great 
satisfaction to me to be near you in 
case you want me in y* sickness. I 
would brave any dangers to comfort 
you, my dear friend; the sea, Dutch, 
American, nor pirates, cannot fright 
nor terrifie my soul, when you my true 
friend calls upon me. Adieu. { am 
in hast; farwell, faithfully and affec- 
tionately yours, E. Kineston. 

From St. Petersbourg, 
the 12 English stile 23 | March). 
To Miss Chudleigh at Bath. 


Letter of Helen Maria Williams (of 
whom a memoir appeared in our last 
year’s volume, pt. i. pp. 373, 386), to 
* Colonel Barry, Right Hon’ble Lord 
Rawdon’s, Donnington Park, Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire.” 

This Letter shews how strougly Miss 
Williams felt on the subject of the 
then recent Revolution. Her “ Let- 
ters from France” are well known. 
Miss Williams afterwards changed her 
opinions, and became a friend of the 
Bourbons. 

Dear Sir, 

I have no doubt you have often ex- 
perienced that a particular desire to 
oblige is very apt to be taxed with soli- 
citations, of which I shall give you a 
fresh proof. The French family which 

* Probably “* the Countess de Bruce, a 
descendant of Robert and David Bruce, 
Kings of Scotiand,” whose death at Paris 
is recorded in our present volume, p. 286; 
but of whose history we know nothing 
further. 
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my sister is gone to visit in Normandy, 
have some thoughts of going to see 
the solennities at Paris on the 14th of 
July. You are too well acquainted 
with my devout admiration of the Na- 
tional Assembly, to wonder that J, 
who think myself happy in living at a 
veriod when such an assembly exists, 
intend to set off for Normandy next 
week, in the blessed expectation of 
this glorious spectacle at Paris. We 
shall probably stay a week or ten days 
in that grande ville, and I shall be very 
desirous to have a glimpse of Parisiai 
society ; but I do not imagine that our 
friend, a provincial Baron, can intro- 
duce us into any company at Paris. 
If therefore you could, without much 
difficulty, obtain any letter of introduc- 
tion for us, it would afford us a very 
great satisfaction, as well as confer on 
us a singular obligation. 

When I went to Streatham, I said 
to Mrs. Piozzi (not all which you, 
who are a man of eloquence, would 
have said for yourself) but all which in 
my siunple phrase I could say for you. 
You are very high in the list of her fa- 
vourites, aud when you return she will 
be happy to see you at Streatham, 
where time passes in a manner I be- 
lieve very congenial to your taste; for 
we have literary conversation, a fine 
library, charming music, and sweet 
walks; but svothing as those enjoy- 
ments are, 1 must renounce them a 
little while for the sublime delights of 
the French Revolution. 

Isaw Miss Trefusis and Miss Weston 
yesterday ; we talked much of Colonel 
Barry, but what was said I shall leave 
him to guess. My mother desires her 
best comps. 

1 am, dear Sir, with great esteem, 

Your most obliged, and 
Obedient Serv, 
June 25th, 1790. H.M. Wirtiams. 
No. 78, Wells-street, Oxford-street. 
—-g— 
Mr. Ursay, 
N the last edition of Hutchins’s 
History of Dorset, vol. 1. p. 497, 
an account is given of the family of 
Myllers, Millers, or Mellers, who pos- 
sessed considerable property in that 
county some time in the last century. 
The author of that History says, * That 
there was a vulgar tradition, founded it 
may be on the name, that the ancestor 
of this family was miller to the abbot 
of Abbottsbury ; that there was no ac- 
count of their extraction, which seems 
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not to be great; that in the reign of remarkable for depopulating most of 
Queen Elizabeth they made purchases them ;” and then he gives a pedigree of 
of abbey lands in villages, and were the family, viz. 











John Meller! of Winterbourne Came=-......... 
e 
Rebus. Ann, dau. of John Wolley—John Miller of=-Jane, dau. of Rob. Cockram, 
of Leigh, co. Dorset. Wint’ Came. | of Cullhampton, co. Devon: 
Thomas== acaaiis et John Meller? of Wint’==Ann, dau. of Giles Winterhay 
[Ke of Cadbury, Came, esq. b. .... ob. | of Chetnole, co. Dorset, b. ... 
co. Som. 1594, buried at Came. | ob. 25 March, 1510. 
= e mes i) 1 
Eliza- Marg. da.=-Robert =-Dorothy, dau. Jasper Lawrence Eleanor 
beth, of Rob. Meller3 q and heir of Meller of Meller Meller, 
dau. Freke, b. | of Lit- | Harry Bailie of Kingston of Frome, m. John 
and ... ob. ... | tlebridy, | Isle of Wight, Russell, m. — da. Chur- 
heir, sister to | b.1564, | ob. 15 Oct. ob. s. p. of Angel chill, of 
ob.... Sir Thos. | knight- | 1591. Thos. of Smith. Doncas- 
8.p. Freke, ed 1603, Leigh, ob. John. ter, esq. 
knt. ob.1624. 1613, s.p. ms 











cr %.. ee iP: 
Wolley Mel- Dorothy®, mar. John Meller®, esq. of==Mary, dau. of William 
ler#, of Up Chas. Vaughan, Littlebredy and Kings- | John Swinner- Churchill, of 
Cerne, esq. of Fulston, co. ton Russell, knighted | ton, Mayor of Mustor, mar, 
b. ..- ob.... Wilts, knt. 1625. London, 1612. Mary Yard. 





T TT 
debe. Robert Meller7, esq. of Littlebridy and=-... Dorothy. a rR 
Kingston Russell, b. 1615. | Mary. 





Edward Meller8 of Cheney, co. Bucks, ob. 1699, buried at Came. 

Whatever might have been the ori- Strangways, Herring, Mohun, Horsey, 
gin of this family, they certainly pos- Turgess, Milbank, Grey, Freke, Na- 
sessed considerable property in Dorset- pier, Samways of Teller, ‘Twyniho, 
shire as early in 1567. John Meller, Williams, Delalind, &c. 
esq. possessed Wint? Came, bought of If any of your correspondents can 
the Uvedales, and sold to the Damer complete this pedigree, or give any ac« 
family about the year 1720 by Ann count of the descendants of this family, 
Meller, widow. They appear to have _ it will be very desirable to many. 
married into the families of Broke, Yours, &c. 


1 In 1567, Wint’ Came was held by John Miller. 

2 In 1567 this man had the advowson of Came. In 1598 he also possessed Littlebridy 
and Kingston Russell, and died seised, leaving his son Robert, afterwards Sir Robert, in 
eee and it continued iu this family until sold to John Meech, esq. in 1730, by the 

veirs of Edward Meller (note), who is said to have died without issue. 

3 4 Jac. 1. 1606. The tithes of Up Loders conveyed to Sir Robert and Jasper in fee. 
In 1610 assigned to Sir Robert and his heirs. In 1620, Sir Robert and Dame Margaret 
his wife gave by deed 20 March in that year, the yearly sum of 40/. out of the tithes of 
Up Loder and Upton, co. Dorset, in trust to their sons Wolley and John (notes 4 and §), 
and to their posterity for ever, in the following proportions, viz. Cerne Abbey and Up 
Cerne, 20/.; Came Wint’ and Farringdon Wint’, 10/.; Littlebridy, Longbridy, Kingston 
Russell, Up Loders, and Upton, 10/.; in all 40/. This deed is in the parish chest at Cerne 
—e vol. I. p. 592. In 1607, 5 Jac. I. chapel and advowson was sold to 
ecceee Miller. 

4 In 1662 this person served the office of Sheriff. Inthe Subsidy Roll he held lands in 
Leigh and Yetminster, and was able to dispend 1000. per annum. 

5 This is supposed to be the Dame Dorothy Gorges, who gave a sum of money to het 
executor in trust, Woolley Meller, esq. her brother, to the poor of the parish of Yet- 
minster, co. Dorset. 

6 In 1630, this person served the office of Sheriff. In 1645, lands in Came and Kings- 
ton sequestered. 

7 A writ for the division of lands in 1654 in Cripton. 

8 The Ist Jac. II. c.7, 1685, an Act passed to enable this person to sell lands and pay 
debts. He is not mentioned in the pedigree by Hutchins; but it appears he lived at Cheneys, 
co. Bucks, Qu, if this was the same person buried at Came, 3 Sept. 1699, and said to be 
of Littlebredy ? 
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Mr. Ursan, April 11. 

‘HERE is a Welch adage (which 

-the Cymmorodorion have adopt- 
ed for their motto), to this purpose, 
that a wise man will value fragments. 
As your Miscellany has always been 
conducted on that principle, you will 
readily allow the following particulars 
a place in its pages. 

The history of a nation is not to be 
learned from its domestic and military 
transactions alone, but the annals of 
other countries must be searched to 
furnish accounts of such individuals as 
have carried its name into distant 
scenes. M. Thierry, in his valuable 
work on the Norman Conquest, ob- 
serves, that ‘* after the subjugation of 
Wales by the English, many of its na- 
tives emigrated to France; and per- 
haps it was the great number of those 
refugees, that made the names of Gal- 
lois and Legallois, so common in 
France as family names.” He men- 
tions one, from Froissart, Owen, who 
was brought up in the palace of Phi- 
lip the Fair, and being considered as 
the nearest heir to the Welch crown, 
was cailed Yvain of Wales. He made 
a descent on the island of Guernsey, 
was present at the battle of Poitiers, 
and took a part in the Spanish war of 
succession. To the English who were 
made prisoners, he asserted his right 
to the principality, and claimed ho- 
mage from the Earl of Pembroke for 
the lands he held in Wales. He was 
assassinated by one of his countrymen 
in Spain. 

Mr. Blackwell of Mold once re- 
marked to me, in a conversation on 
this subject, that this person was pro- 
bably the same with Owen the San- 
guinary, whose name is so frequently 
mentioned by the bards of the four- 
teenth century, and concerning whom 
no particulars were supposed to have 
been preserved. It is unfavourable to 
this conjecture, that Camden, in his 
account of Guernsey, calls him Evan; 
but that may be an erroneous way of 
expressing Yvain; though one might 
imagine that the French, with the 
name of Oven occurring in their list 
of saints, would have been at no loss 
to adapt Owen to their mode of speech. 

Froissart also mentions a Welshman 
named Rufien (qu. Riewan? says M. 
Thierry), who commanded a cele- 
brated band of plunderers in the inte- 
rior of France, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

Another Cambrian is mentioned by 
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M. Simond, in his History of Switzer- 
land, named Jevan ap Einion ap Grif- 
fith. He had fought on the side of 
Henry de Transtamare in Spain, and 
after the peace of Bretigni, headed a 
band of adventurers who desolated 
Switzerland, till they were extermi- 
nated by the inhabitants.* An an- 
cient Swiss song, in which several 
details of this war are preserved, men- 
tions also Ysso, Duke of Callis (which 
M. Simond renders Wales), with his 
gold cap, who commanded the Eng- 
lish cavalry.t 
Some of your readers may perhaps 
be able to elucidate these particulars 
farther, in hope of which I remain, 
Yours, &c. CyDWELI. 


Mr. Ursan, Grimsby, March 10. 
SEND you the following account 
of the village of Clee, near Grims- 

by, which for its antiquity and sin- 
gular customs may merit the publicity 
which is afforded by your amusing and 
instructive Miscellany. It anciently 
contained within its parochial jurisdic- 
tion, six hamlets, viz. Clee, Weelsby, 
Holm, Itterby, Hole, and Thrunscoe, 
the three former lying within the Soke 
of Grimsby, and the rest in the Wa- 
pentake of Bradley Haverstoe. Of these 
the hamlet of Holm is gone to decay, 
and Itterby and Hole have lost their 
primitive name in the modern appella- 
tion of Cleethorpes. The name of 
Clee was derived from the Celtic Cleis, 
chalk, of which article its shores form- 
ed au extensive depository in Roman 
times for exportation, at a haven half 
way between Grimsby and Itterby, 
but now wholly filled up and oblite- 
rated. The parish occupies a conspi- 
cuous place in Domesday ; whence it 
appears that the Bishop of Bayeux held 
the manor of Clee ; Ivo Tailbois that 
of Thrunscoe and Hole; Drogo de 
Beurere that of Weelsby and Holm; 
and Waldo [ngeniator that of Itterby f. 

A Church was certainly in existence 

here before the Norman Conquest, al- 





* I once thought this Jevan, or Ieuan, 
as the name properly is, to be the same 
with Froissart’s Owen, but the death of the 
latter marks them for different-persons. 

+ There is no such name as Ysso, nor do 
I perceive any that approaches to it. 

t Nearly the same manorial division still 
remains. Mr. Heneage claims the manor of 
Weelsby and Holm; the Corporation of 
Grimsby that of Clee; Lord Yarborough 
that of Cleethorpes; and Mr. Nicholson the 
manor of Thrunscoe. 
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though not mentioned in Domesday, 
because it was assigned to the pores 4 
of Wellow by charter, a copy of whic 
is in my possession, a little more than 
ten years after that record was taken ; 
and it is highly probable that the 
tower, or campanile, is the remains of 
that original structure, with the excep- 
tion of the crown, or battlement, which 
is evidently an introduction of a later 
period. This opinion is corroborated 
by the peculiar style of the lower part 
of the tower, which is an edifice built 
principally with rubble stones, but of 
remarkable strength and solidity, and 
indicates the Saxon period of architec- 
ture. The west door, which opens 
into the tower, is surmounted by a 
semicircular head, composed, together 
with the door frame, of large, rough 
squared stones; above which is a very 
narrow loophole window, with a cir- 
cular head ; and in the next story is a 
double bell window of the same cha- 
racter, separated by a cylindrical ba- 
luster, a description of light which ap- 
pears uniformly on every face of the 
tower at the same elevation. The nave 
and ailes are decidedly Norman, and 
the transept with its lancet arches, is 
of the very beginning of the early 
English period, as the following de- 
scription of their respective styles of 
architecture may rationally determine. 

The north front has a low pointed 
door near the west end of the nave 
aile, and two square-headed windows, 
each of two lights, with stone mullions, 
having trefoil heads and quatrefoils in 
the recesses. ‘The end of the transept 
has a pointed window of three lights, 
stone mullions with cinquefoil heads 
and perpendicular tracery ; a decisive 
proof that it was a subsequent intro- 
duction. This face of the chancel has 
been repaired with brick in modern 
times, and only one plain window 
remains. 

The cast window has lost its tracery, 
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and by repairs in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was made squareheaded, and di- 
vested of its ornaments. 

The south face of the chancel has a 
window of two lights; and there is an- 
other of three lights at the end of the 
transept, over which the date 1658 
shews the year when the Church un. 
derwent a thorough reparation. The 
nave aile has two good windows of 
three lights each, with obtuse-angled 
heads, the tracery trefoil and quatre- 
foils in the recesses. The porch is 


‘triangular, with a square doorway, and 


displays obvious marks of the parsimo- 
nious policy which superintended the 
repairs in 1058. The massive entrance 
door is primitive, being composed of 
oak and driven full of nails with large 
heads, at equal distances; the hinges 
and latch being in the ancient orna- 
mental style. Fixed in the wall of 
the porch is a white marble tablet, 
which has evidently been removed 
from some other situation, containing 
the following inscrfption in old Church 
text: 

“Pic iacet Cho's Vapgger € Alicia 
uror eius ofim mane’tes in howle qui 
obieru’t ree Die me’s decebri¢ anno 
d'ni_ m° ceeee rf be Henricus Lipgger 
fili tho’e fangg predicti, obtit ru° die 
me’s marcil anno D’ni m° ceceo {hire 
€ Alicia uror H'rici Hpgger predicti 
obiit yriie Die me’s dece’brif ae dni 
n° cece? igre q’tu’ a'i’ar’ p’piet’ d's,” 

The nave has three Saxon arches on 
the north side, profusely ornamented 
with various mouldings, the zigzag, 
the cable, the nail head, and the em- 
battled fret, and supported by square 
piers clustered with cylinders ; and on 
the south side two noble semicircular 
arches, with similar ornaments, sup- 
ported at each extremity by piers of 
masonry, and in the centre by a mas- 
sive cylindrical column, in which is 
the following inscription in Saxon 
capitals : 


h: ECCLIA : DEDICATS : Eft 


IN : HONORE: SCE: TNITATIS : 
ET : SCE: MARIE ; V: Til: N: MNREIL: 
A: DNO: hVGONE : LINCOLNI : 
ESI : EPO: ANNO : AB : ICARNACI 
ONE: DNI:M: C: XC: I ot 
: TEPORE : RICARDI : REGIS : 
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Against this pillar stands a curious 
cylindrical font. The chancel contains 
a double piscina on the south side of 
the altar, and an almery on the north. 

The ancient inhabitants of Hole, 
Itterby, and Thrunscoe, situated on 
the sea coast, established an extensive 
trade by means of the haven or creek 
before mentioned, and even succeeded, 
so early as the reign of Edward II. in 
rivalling the adjoining port of Grimsby, 
and superseding its chartered markets. 
The following curious document, ex- 
tracted from the Rolls of Parliament 
(A. D. 1321 and 1322, 15 and 16 
Edw. II. No. 146), will shew the de- 
spondency exhibited by the burgesses 
of Grimsby on this occasion; and their 
exultation was doubtless equally pro- 
minent when the royal decision was 
received. 


© A n’re Seign’r le Roi et a son Conseil 
monstront ses povre Burgeys de Grimesby, 
q’ les gentz de Clee, Itterby, Hole, Thir- 
nescoo, et Humbreston, petites Villes et 
Hameles q’ sont de la dite Ville de Grimesby, 
fors q’ deux legs, ont leve Marche deinz ces 
dys anz, ou de droit nul y devient avoir, p’ 
quoi Marchantz q’ soloient venir a la dite 
Ville de Grimesby pur vendre et achatre 
divers Marchandises, sont retretz, et a celes 
petitz Villes et Hameles vendent et achatent ; 
p’ quoi n’re Seign’r le Roy perde ses Cous- 
tumes et autres p’fitz q’il soloit avoir de sa 
dite Ville, en p’judice de n’re Seign’r le Roy, 
et empovrissement et damage des Burgeys 
et Ville avauntditz. Et de ce prient grace et 
remedie si lui plest. 

«¢Responsio. Fiat B’re ad querula’ 
co’itatis ejusdem ville de Grymesby de in- 
hibi’co’e p’fatis ho’ib’ Villar’ p’d'car’ ne te- 
neant ibidem m’catu’ ad nocumentu’ d’ci 
Burgi alit’ q’m temp’ib’ retroactis fieri con- 
suevit *.””. 

In these unsettled times, however, 
the fiat even of royalty was sometimes 
disregarded ; and in the present instance 
the merchants of Itterby and its sister 
hamlets felt their local superiority over 
the poor burgesses of Grimsby too 
proudly to relinquish, without another 
struggle, the advantages which they 
had acquired ; and therefore they de- 
termined to abide the result of a legal 
prosecution. But the chartered rights 
of their rival were firmly establish- 
ed, nor to be invaded and overthrown 
by the private usurpations of a few 
opulent individuals; particularly as by 
their free tratlic ‘* n’re Seign’r le Roy 
perde ses Coustumes et autres p’filx.” 
The mayor and the whole community 





* Rolls of Parliament, vol. I. p. 422. 


of Grimsby, therefore, impleaded the 
merchants of Hole in the Court at 
Westminster ; and stated that the ju- 
risdiction of the Customs at Grimsby 
extended fifteen miles southward along 
the coast of Lincolnshire, and that the 
hamlet or village of Hole was included 
within that district, and therefore sub- 
ject to the payment of duties in the 
port to the said Mayor and burgesses ; 
and that the merchants of Hole did, 
notwithstanding, continue in the con- 
stant practice of disposing of their 
merchandize without the payment of 
any toll or duty, either on the landing 
or tranfer of their cargoes, in violation 
of the borough charters, and of the 
King’s most gracious proclamation to 
that effect. The merchants replied, 
that they were free tenants in the ham- 
let of Thrunscoe, which was compre- 
hended within the limits of the parish 
of Hole; and that the fishermen of 
that hamlet had, from timeimmemorial, 
with nets and boats, caught fish on the 
sea coasts thereof by free and ancient 
custom ; and had elsewhere offered the 
same for sale, at such times and in 
such places as corn and other provi- 
sions were usually exposed. It was 
clear however that, being situate within 
the limits of the port, they were liable 
to the surveillance of its officers, and 
to the duties on all customable goods ; 
and therefore they were condemned 
with costs. 

Few remains, except the Church, 
exist at the present day, to mark the 
antiquity of this extensive parish. To 
the north of the village, however, and 
adjoining the eastern confines of Grims- 
by, are three artificial mounds of pecu- 
liar construction, which are supposed 
to have been thrown up by the Ro- 
manized Britons, as prominent sites for 
the erection of those little castellated 
towers which were so useful in repell- 
ing the incursions of the Saxons. ‘This 
conjecture carries with it an air of pro- 
bability, because the same kind of 
mounds are continued at similar dis- 
tances from each other throughout the 
parish of Grimsby ; thus forming a line 
of defence for their respective havens, 
which were the two principal landing 
places on this part of the coast. And 
to the south of the village, on an ele- 
vated natural ridge, is a small conical 
hill, still called ** The Beacon,” which 
was probably the work of the same 
people, if not of earlier date; for a re- 
gular series of these singular mounds, 
all of acknowledged antiquity, extends 
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along the whole Lincolnshire coast ; 
(I speak from my own personal inves- 
tigation) and probably occupies the en- 
tire eastern coast of England. These 
mounds were doubtless used as beacons, 
from the apex of which to send up a 
fire by night, and a smoke by day, 
from the earliest times. In the village 
of Clee are the remains of an old bnild- 
ing still known by the name of ‘* The 
Hall,” which has been fenced by an 
extensive moat, parts of which are dis- 
tinctly visible. In the title deeds of 
the estate it is termed ‘* Mordaunt 
Hall :” and was formerly the residence 
of that noble family. The roof is 
thatched ; the windows small and 
square, with strong mullions of stone ; 
the chimneys of that form which is 
known by the name of Elizabethan, 
and some of the richly carved oak 
wainscotting occupies its original situa- 
tion in the principal apartment, and 
shews the peculiar taste which deco- 
rated the mansions of our forefathers. 
The striking appearance of this valuable 
specimen of antiquity has recently been 
defaced by the late tenant, who covered 
the whole external surface with a coat- 
ing of whitewash. It now belongs to 
Richard Thorold, esq. of Weelsby 
House. 

The annual wake, or feast of dedi- 
cation, is kept up in this parish with 
some spirit; but, as fanaticism increases, 
the rustic sports of our forefathers are 
gradually laid aside. It was, within 
my remembrance, celebrated with great 
merriment for three or four days; and 
the evenings were spent in dancing 
and other rational amusements. The 
latter custom, however, is almost en- 
tirely suppressed; on which subject 
old Stow makes the following very 
appropriate and sensible observation ; 
‘‘these open pastimes in my youth 
being now supprest, worse practices 
within doors are to be feared.” The 
origin of our village feasts is thought 
to have been derived from the annual 
festivals which were instituted by the 
heathen in honour of particular deities; 
and it may have some reference to the 
Jewish feast of Dedication, as the ce- 
lebrations here spoken of are com- 
monly held on the anniversary of the 
dedication of the parish Church. In 
Saxon times, when the inhabitants of 
this island were but newly converted 
to Christianity, and unwilling to 
abandon their accustomed festivities, 
an edict was issued by Pope Gregory, 
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allowing them to celebrate the dedica- 
tion of their Churches by an annual 
feast; and that their former prejudices 
might not be violated by too abrupt a 
renunciation of their ancient enjoy- 
ments, they had the further privilege 
of erecting bowers about the Churches, 
and even of killing animals, though 
not, as heretofore, in sacrifice to their 
senseless deities, but to entertain their 
friends with emotions of gratitude to 
God their common benefactor. Thus, 
the Feast of Dedication at Clee was 
held on Trinity Sunday, and the week 
following, in the Churchyard, for many 
centuries after the prohibitory statute 
of 13 Edw. I. had made the custom 
penal; and a singular practice still 
prevails, which has been continued by 
prescription from a remote period of 
antiquity ; probably from the time 
when the Church was dedicated, as it 
is a usage which was commonly prac- 
tised on such occasions. On the feast 
Sunday the Church is gaily strewed 
wilh fresh mown grass, the fragrance 
of which is extremely grateful; and 
on that day the congregation is gene- 
rally very numerous. Some pious fe- 
male, whose name has escaped tradi- 
tion, for the purpose of perpetuating 
this custom, bequeathed to the Church- 
wardens for the time being, three 
acres of land in the field, ou the te- 
nure of providing fresh grass to strew 
the Church on Trinity Sunday. 

The funerals are conducted with 
great formality. At the death of an 
individual, a messenger is despatched 
to every householder in the village, 
with an invitation to join in procession 
to the Church ; and it happens, not 
unfrequently, that the corpse is attended 
to its final resting place by a concourse 
of three or four hundred persons. In 
early times it was customary in this 
parish to crown such young inion as 
died in their virginity with atriumphant 
chaplet composed of fillagree work, as 
a testimony of their conquest over the 
lusts of the flesh. This token of re- 
spect merged, in process of time, into 
the practice of gracing the procession 
of young unmarried women, with chil- 
dren of their own sex, habited in white, 
and arranged in pairs, and bearing 
garlands cut in whte paper, emblema- 
tical of their incorrupted innocence, 
variously disposed according to the 
rank or situation of the deceased, to- 
gether with long slips of while paper 
to represent ribbons, and other pieces 
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cut into the form of gloves, all of 
which were solemnly suspended when 
the funeral was over, in some conspi- 
cuous part of the Church, where they 
remained as a perpetual trophy, or me- 
mento of the virginity of the deceased. 
This practice is of considerable anti- 
quity, and derived probably from the 
Romans, who hung garlands about the 
tombs of young people, as we learn 
from Lucian, Tibul us, and others. 
On these papers inscriptions were fre- 
quently written, containing the name 
and age of the deceased, with verses 
expressive of the domestic virtues for 
which she had been remarkable. Some 
had an hourglass affixed to them as an 
emblem of mortality; and, in all cases 
the skill and ingenuity of the young 
friends of the deceased were exercised 
to vary these little tokens of their affec- 
tion, and to express the esteem they 
had entertained for their departed com- 
panion. This pretty custom prevailed 
at Clee down to a very recent period ; 
and I regret that in the year 1819, 
when the Church underwenta thorough 
repair, these emblems of innocence 
and friendship were finally removed. 

With an account of one existing 
custom I shall conclude my notice of 
this parish, which has extended to a 
much greater length than I at first pro- 

osed. The parishioners present the 
Vicar, every Easter, with a quantity of 
eggs collected in the parish; which 
was anciently considered as a peace 
offering, but now as a sort of commu- 
tation for the tithe of that article 
throughout the year. The egg was 
considered by all nations as a fit em- 
blem of the resurrection from the dead; 
because, after it has remained for a 
considerable time in a dormant state 
resembling death, by the process of in- 
cubation, it will produce a living 
animal. And hence the propriety of a 
present of eggs at Easter, the season of 
Our Saviour’s resurrection from the 
dead. 

Modern Cleethorpes, comprehend- 
ing the ancient hamlets of Itterby and 
Hole, is now frequented as a place for 
sea-bathing. Many new lodging-houses 
have been recently erected, and the 
general accommodations much im- 
proved; and the civility and attention 
of the inhabitants, added to the salu- 
brity of the air, pure and unsophisti- 
cated, whether proceeding from the 
German ocean on the one hand, or the 

Gent. Mac. May, 1829, 
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Wold hills on the other, will always 

render it a desirable summer retreat 

for the valetudinarian or the invalid. 
Yours, &c. Geo. OLIVER. 


—@— 
MeEmorrs OF THE FamI_y oF Lone. 
(Concluded from p. 208.) 


I NOW return to Beeston Long, the 
& second son of Colonel Charles 
Long, and Jane his wife. He was born 
in 1711, and married Sarah, the daugh- 
ter of Richard Croff, of Westoe in 
Cambridgeshire, Esq. She died on the 
28th of July, 1780, and her husband 
on the 21st of Jan. 1785, and were both 
interred in the south aisle of the church 
of Saxmundham, where, on a mural 
tablet, is this inscription to their me- 
mories : 

‘Beeston Lone, Esq. brother of Charles 
Long, Esq. departed this life the 21st of 
Jan. 1785, aged 74. Saran Lone, wife 
of Beeston Long, Esq. of London, and 
sister of Richard Crof, Esq. of Westoe, in 
the county of Cambridge, died July 2sth, 
1780, aged 55.” 

Mr. Long was seated at Carshalton, 
in Surrey, and was an eminent mer- 
chant in Bishopsgate-street, Chairman 
of the West India merchants, and 
Governor of the Royal Exchange As- 
surance Company. From the superior 
qualities of his head and heart he am- 
ply justified the assertion of an emi- 
nent moralist, that ‘* there are not 
more useful members in a common- 
wealth than merchants. They bind 
mankind together in a mutual inter- 
change of good offices, distribute the 
gifts of nature, find work for the poor, 
wealth to the rich, and magnificence 
to the great.” 

By his wife, Sarah, Mr. Long had 
issue five sons and four daughters; viz. 
1. Samuel Long, Esq. of Carshalton in 
Surrey, for which county he served 
Sheriff in 1790. He died in Hill- 
street, Berkeley-square, Oct. 19, 1807, 
and was buried at Carshalton. He 
married at Walthamstow, Dec. 22, 
1787, Lady Jane Maitland, fifth daugh- 
ter of James seventh Earl of Lauder- 
dale, and sister to the late Marchioness 
of Tweeddale; and left issue by her 
Ladyship ; who re-married, at Dunbar, 
Nov. 5, 1808, the present Lt.-Gen. 
Sir William Houston, K.C.B. Colonel 
of the 20th foot, and a Groom of 
the King’s Bedchamber. 2. Beeston 
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Long, Esq. born in 1756. He was 
a Director of the Bank of England, 
of which he was elected Deputy 
Governor in 1805, and Governor in 
1808. In 1817 he was chosen Chair- 
man of the London Dock Company, 
and filled the same situation in the 
Committee of West India merchants. 
He was a member, likewise, of most 
of the commercial, benevolent, and 
philanthropic Societies in London. 
The firm of Long and Co. in Leaden- 
hall-street, is one of the oldest and 
most respectable houses in the metro- 
polis. He deceased at Coombe House, 
in Surrey, on the 7th of August, 1820, 
and was interred in the family vault at 
Saxmundham. ‘* The biography of a 
man, whose life is divided between 
the avocations of commerce and the 
duties of a good citizen, is not likely 
to comprehend those varieties of de- 
scriptive detail, which contribute to 
the amusement of the general reader. 
But an appeal may be maie to those 
who had the happiness of knowing 
him, when it is added, that his sound 
judgment and integrity in public life, 
his general benevolence towards all 
who needed his assistance, and his 
many private and domestic virtues, 
will cause his memory to be long re- 
vered and respected by all who knew 
him. Indeed, the whole of his civil, 
commercial, and social path, was 
marked by those instructive evidences 
of virtuous principle which deserve 
the tribute of eulogium, and afford a 
living lesson for the instructive imita- 
tion of all who would be respected 
and beloved by those, whose respect is 
honour and whose regards are praise.” 
In the European Magazine for De- 
cember, 1817, is a portrait of this 
worthy man, engraved by Henry Mey- 
er, from an original painting by W. 
Owen, R. A. with a short memoir, 
from which the above character is ex- 
tracted. He married in July, 1787, 
Frances Louisa, the eldest daughter of 
Sir Richard Neave, of Dagnam-park, 
in Essex, Bart. by Frances, the fourth 
surviving daughter of John Bristow, 
of Quiddenham-hall, in Norfolk, and 
by her had issue. 

William Long, the third son, re- 
ceived his academical education at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded to the degree of LL.B. 
in 1788. In that year he was pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Hernfield, 
and to that of Dennington, both in 
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the county of Suffolk. In 1808 he 
was presented by the King to the Rec 
tory of Pulham, in Norfolk, when he 
resigned that of Dennington. In 1804 
he was appointed a canon of Windsor. 

Charles, the fourth son, married on 
the 20th of May, 1793, Amelia, the 
eldest daughter of Sir Abraham Hume, 
of Wormlybury, in the county of 
Herts, by Amelia, the daughter of the 
Right Rev. John Egerton, Bishop of 
Durham, (and the Lady Ann Sophia 
Grey, the daughter and co-heir of 
Henry, Duke of Kent, by Sophia, the 
daughter of William Bentinck, Ear 
of Portland,) but by her has no issue. 
He was Joint Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1800, one of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury in 1804, and subsequently Pay- 
master General of the Forces; and 
having represented the borongh of Ha- 
slemere in several Parliaments, was 
elevated to the Peerage on the 13th 
of June, 1826, by the title of Baron 
Farnborough, of Farnborough, in Kent. 
His Lordship is G.C.B. F.R. and AS. 
a Director of Greenwich Hospital, an 
official Lord of Trade and Plantations, 
a Trustee of the British and Hunterian 
Museums, and a Commissioner for 
the erection of National Monuments. 

George Long, the fifth surviving 
son, was born in 1761, and was bred 
to the Navy. He was killed in the 
East Indies in 1782, and to his me- 
mory a mural monument is erected in 
the south aisle of the church of Sax- 
mundham, with the following in- 
scription : 

** Sacred to the memory of Gerorce 
Lone, Lieutenant in the Navy; who, in 
the attack by storm of Trincomalee, which 
he led, fell most honourably before that 
important fortress in the moment of victory. 
He was seventh son of Beeston and Sarah 
Long, and lost his life the 11th of Jan. 
1782, aged 21 years. 

Of the daughters, Sarah, the eldest, 
married, on the 23d of April, 1774, 
Sir George William Prescott, of Theo- 
balds-park, Herts, Bart. by whom she 
had issue Sir George-Beeston Pres- 
cott, the present Baronet, another son, 
and a daughter, married to William- 
HenrySpicer, Esq. Sir George left her 
a widow, July 22, 1801, and she died at 
Seaford July 18, 1817. 2. Jane, who 
married on the 26th of Dec. 1786, her 
cousin, Charles Long, of Hurt’s-hall, 
Esq. (see p. 208) by whom she had 
two sons who died in their infancy; 
and 3. Susannah, who married on the 
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first of Nov. 1787, the Rev. George 

Chamberlain, of Ensham House, in the 

county of Hants, and deceased in 1815. 
Yours, &c. dé, &. 


—-—Q--- 
Mr. Ursax, May 5. 


ISTORIANS differ considerably 

as to the day on which Richard 
the Third commenced his reign; but 
their discrepancies may be accounted 
for by the fact that there was great 
doubt on the subject at the time. 
According to Hall, it began on the 
19th of June, 1483; to Rapin, on 
the 22nd June; to Sharon Turner, on 
the 26th; to Hume about the 25th ; and 
to the Tables in the ‘* Chrenica Juri- 
dicialia,” on the 22d June. The point 
can, however, be settled on the most 
satisfactory evidence—that of Richard 
himself. In the Report of the Com- 
missioners on the Irish Records, a 
Letter from Richard occurs, of which 
a fac-simile is given; and, as it ought to 
be more generally known, | send a 
copy for insertion in your pages. 


Ex Offic. Rememor. Regis Scac. Hil. 

E Rotulis vocat. «* Memoranda Rolls.” 

“¢ Richard by the grace of God King of 
England and of Fraince, and Lord of Ir- 
land. To all oure subgiett and liegemen’ 
within oure lande of Irland hering or seing, 
thise oure l’res greting. Forasmoche as 
we be enfourmed that there is grete doubte 
and ambiguyte amoing you for the certaine 
day of the com’ensing of oure Reigne, we 
signifie unto you for trouthe that by the 
graceand sufferaunce of oure blessed Criatour, 
we entred into oure just title, taking upon 
us oure dignitie royall’ and suppreme go- 
vernaunce of this oure Royme of Eingland, 
the xxvist® pay or JuYN’, THE YERE OF 
oure Lorp M ccccLxxxill. and after that 
we woll’ that ye do make all writing, and re- 
cordesamongs yow. Yeven under oure signet, 
at oure Castell of Notingham, the x1)t" day 
of Octobre, the second yere of oure Reigne” 
[1484]. 


Thus it appears that Richard's reign 
commenced on Friday the éwenty-se- 
venth of June, on which day we learn 
froin adocument, printed inthe Federa, 
xii. p. 189, the Great Seal and the Signet 
were delivered into the custody of the 
Bishop of Lincoln by the King, ‘* about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, in a 
high chamber near the Chapel, in the 
house of Cecily Duchess of York, near 
the River Thames, called Baynard 
Castle in Thames-street, London,” in 
the presence of the Bishops of Bath 


and Wells, Norwich, and Exeter; 
Henry Duke of Buckingham, Thomas 
Lord Stanley, John Gunthorp Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, and others. 

The Table of Richard’s Reign in 
the Notitia Historica, ought therefore 
to stand thus: 


From June 27, 1483, } , 
To June 26, 1484. f 
June 27, 1484, 2 
June 26, 1485. } 
June 27, 1485, }s 
Aug. 22, 1485. 

N.H.N. 


en ee 
Mr. Ursan, British Museum, 


May 19. 

| hy the second part of the 22d volume 

of the Archzologia, just published, 
is inserted a portion of an old English 
Poem on the Siege of Rouen, A. D. 
1418, extracted from the MS. Prose 
Chronicle of the Brute. In that com- 
munication the following passage ap- 
pears : 

*¢ Now it must be remarked, that the 
lines in question on the Siege of Rouen, are 
by no means to be found in all the copies of 
this Chronicle, but on the contrary, are 
rarely to be met with, so that out of the 
numerous MSS. of it we have examined, 
only three have preserved the Poem, viz. 
the MSS. Harl. 753 and 2256 (from which 
the present transcript and collation has been 
made), and a MS. in the valuable collection 
at Holkham, in the library of T. W. Coke, 
Esq. No. 670, in which copy the Poem ter- 
minates imperfectly at line 773, but agrees, 
so far as remains, with the text of the Har- 


leian MSS.” 


Since the above was written, a fourth 
copy has been discovered in MS. Cott. 
Galb. E, viii. which corresponds al- 
most minutely with Harl. 2256, but 
is often faulty from the blunders of the 
scribe. The Chronicle in which it 
appears agrees perfectly with the copies 
described in the communication to the 
Archzxologia, and like them also, con- 
cludes with the capture of the Maid of 
Orleans, the 8th Hen. VI. This MS. 
formerly belonged to the celebrated 
Dr. Dee, and has suffered considerably 
from the effects of the fire which de- 
stroyed part of the Cotton Library in 
1731. Jt is a large folio, written on 
vellum, in double columns, and pro- 
bably after the year 1459, as we learn 
from some lines on the reigns of the 
Kings of England, prefixed on fol. 2°, 
In point of age, therefore, we may 
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assign it to the same period as the 
Harleian copies of the Chronicle, 
which it in other respects greatly re- 
sembles. 

I may as well also take this oppor- 
tunity of correcting a mistake in the 
notes to the Poem, p. 396, in which 
Dr. Meyrick’s explanation of the word 
aguillettes has been misinterpreted. 
According to this gentleman, the term 
did not signify ‘* the circular plates at- 
tached by straps to the shoulders” 
(which would be confounding it with 
ailettes), but ‘‘ the tags attached to 
the pieces of silken cord by which the 
circular plates, called palettes, were 
fastened,” and often used to express 
the whole point, i.e. both tag and 
strap. See note on “ the Battle of 
Agincourt,” p.clxxxvi. Dr. M. there- 
fore does not here differ from Goodwin, 
but only from the translator of Mon- 
strelet. Freperic Mappen. 





Errata.—Archeolog. Vol. xx11. p. 396, 
1. 17, for 845,000, read 345,000; and from 
for form. 

P. 398, 1. 13, for crioit ou, read crioit on. 

P, 398, 1. 14, for 1514, read 1415. 


—o— 
Mr. Urzay, May 12. 


. oo is a practice at our public 
Hospitals in England, which 
every lover of humanity and decency 
would gladly see abolished, and which 
I shall take the liberty of offering to 
the public notice, at a time when va- 
rious plans of medical reform are in 
agitation. I allude to the brutal cus- 
tom of performing all the most delicate 
operations, even on young females, in 
the open theatre of the hospital, sur- 
rounded by from two to three hundred 
young men, who are frequently found 
amusing themselves with the awk- 
wardness and expressions of offended 
delicacy manifested by the unhappy 
sufferer, and whose jokes, considering 
that among such a number there must 
be some careless and idle students, can- 
not always be suppressed. In the first 
place, this custom is as useless as it is 
indelicate, as there are many other op- 
portunities of seeing the same opera- 
tions performed in a quieter way. 2dly. 
The knowledge of this and other facts 
of a similar kind, operate to prevent 
respectable persons from sending fe- 
males to hospitals at all, and thus the 
sphere of the utility of these excellent 
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institutions is contracted. 3dly. The 
conversion of hospitals into schools of 
medicine and surgery, is quite foreign 
to the object of their benevolent 
founders ; and the governors of the hos- 
pitals are guilty of a breach of trust, if, 
in permitting the innovation for the 
sake of public good, they do not see 
that humanity and decency are strictly 
observed. Another evil, and a great 
one it is, which results from the pub- 
licity of operations, is this, that a spi- 
rit of chirurgical enterprise is created, 
which prompts ambitious surgeons to 
venture on useless, difficult, and dan- 
gerous operations, to the detriment of 
life and limb in many cases, and in 
all tending to injure the integrity of 
the medical character. What would 
the pious almoners and Catholic 
founders of our excellent hospitals 
have said to the butchering scenes of 
which I have been a witness! And 
what would not medizval chastity and 
the sisterhoods of charity, of the age in 
which our hospitals were founded, 
have felt, on seeing a young and per- 
haps modest girl of nineteen dragged 
out, to submit to a delicate operation, 
into an amphitheatre full of young 
giggling surgeons. Such scenes as these 
(and such are not uncommon) of out- 
raged delicacy, to which all the pain 
of an operation is but a fleabite, cou- 
pled with the proposed plan for selling 
the bodies of the poor, pass a silent but 
powerful satire on the degeneracy of 
modern charity, and which, though 
less clamorous, will, when fairly ex- 
posed, be found more effective than 
the noisy ribaldry of modern reformers, 
or the cant of ostentatious philanthro- 
pists. And as a means of effecting a 
reform much wanted in hospitals, by 
lacing them under some sort of legis- 
fative surveillance, I beg the favour of 
you to insert this in an early number 
of your Magazine, so long celebrated 
for the moral principles it has advo- 
cated, and the able hands by which its 
columns have been filled. 

The French Clergy at one time at- 
tempted to prevent similar abuses in 
the Paris hospitals, on the ground that 
they were contrary to Christian cha- 
rity. And indeed our ancestors did 
very well without those abuses of hos- 
pital practice, which a false estimation 
of the utility of refined surgery has in- 
duced some persons ignorantly to de- 
fend, Mepicus. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Oo 


Signs and Symbols, illustrated and explained, 
in three courses of Lectures on the History 
of Initiation. By George Oliver, Vicar 
of Clee, P.G. Chaplain for the County of 
Lincoln. Vol. II. . 8vo, pp. 277. 

| geome a has been deduced by 

writers belonging to the Order, 
from latent history, connected with 
the foundation of the Temple of Solo- 
mon ; but by the uninitiated has been 
flatly declared to have no real preten- 
sions more remote than the Middle 

Ages, when it is first directly recognized 

in History. The subject has frequently 

occupied our attention, and we have 
found analogies which tend to vindi- 
cate its claim to a very early date. 

Either it has that claim, or has adopted 

practices of unquestionable ancientry. 

The substance of our research is as 

follows, and it might be extended 

much further, and rendered more sa- 
tisfactory, if the secret rites could be 
made public. 

Preston, in his ‘¢ Illustrations of Ma- 
sonry,” has given a very curious ac- 
count of the Society, compiled for the 
information of King Henry the Sixth. 
In this ancient and singular document 
Freemasonry is stated to have appeared 
among the first men of the East, and 
to have been acquired in Egypt by 
Pythagoras. This hint induced us to 
examine the biographical history of 
that sage, that we might discover con- 
formities which would support the 
allegation. Of the antiquity of Ma- 
sonry in Egypt, as an operative art, 
connected with sciences, there can be 
no dispute. That fact does not, how- 
ever, include the mysterious forms and 
ceremonies, which Freemasonry im- 
plies, as having been united with the 
profession of the architect. To these 
forms and ceremonies our attention was 
therefore in particular directed, and 
we found the following coincidences. 

Pythagoras, says Diogenes Laertius, 
descended ‘‘ into the Adyta in Egypt,” 
XO TH Tepe Dewy ey amoeentoss ewocDev, and 
learned unspeakable things concerning 
the Gods*. He had previously been 
initiated in nearly all the Greek and 
Barbarian mysteriest. The mysterious 
things, therefore, taught by Pythagoras, 





* P. 569. ed, Henr. Steph. Lxxxxulll, 
T Id. 568. 





it is fair to infer, might be found also 
in those ancient rites which he had 
studied. Now Pythagoras, says the 
same author, was especially studious of 
cultivating friendship. Upon that 
virtue he laid the greatest stress, and 
if any one learned to hold communion 
with him by using his symbols, he im- 
mediately made him a friend and com- 
panion ; ixavos re yap i» Pirsoes Eoyarns 
TH TE AAG, noes Eb TEV mvbosto Twy TU_= 
Corwy avrou xexosvwynxota ubss Te meor= 
nrosedero, xa Qsrov xoreoxevacer t, 
Here then we have a school of philo- 
sophers founded upon the excellent 
basis of brotherly love, and the use of 
symbols known only to themselves. 
Such is one coincidence.—Freema- 
sonry admits no females into the order. 
This was an express institute of the 
philosopher of Crotona. Here is an- 
other coincidence.—But as he also 
taught that all things were not to be 
revealed to all men, to the use of sym- 
bols he also added secresy. This is a 
third coincidence, and it is further 
elucidated in the Life of Pythagoras by 
Chalmers §, from Brucker. 

‘*The Egyptians believed the secresy, 
which they observed to be recommended to 
them by the example of their gods, who 
would never be seen by mortals, but through 
the obscurity of shadows. They invented, 
therefore, three ways of expressing their 
thoughts; the simple, the hieroglyphical, 
and the symbolical. [n the simple they 
spoke plainly and intelligibly, as in common 
conversation; in the hieroglyphical they 
concealed their thoughts under certain 
images and characters; and in the symboli- 
cal they explained them by short expres- 
sions, which under a sense plain and simple, 
included another wholly figurative||. Py- 
thagoras principally imitated the symbolical 
style of the Egyptians, which having neither 
the obscurity of the hieroglyphics, nor the 
clearness of ordinary discourse, he thought 
very proper to inculcate the greatest and 
most important truths ; for a symbol, by its 
double sense, the proper and the figurative, 
teaches two things at once.” 

In the ancient manuscript it is 
further said, that our old masonic coun- 
trymen were versed in the faculty of 





t Id. p. 578. 

§ Biogr. Dict. 

\| This obtains at the present day in 
Freemasonry. 
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the Abraxas, which Mr. Dodwell sup- 
oses were the itpa yeauuara of the 
riests. By this word Abraxas, we 
are to understand certain amulets, 
marked with sacred characters, bor- 
rowed from the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics. They commenced soon after 
the birth of Christ, under the reign of 
Hadrian ; and were pagan supersti- 
tions adopted by the first Christians, 
who were natives of Egypt. It is 
most certain that the triangle inter- 
woven, now the symbol of a royal 
arch mason, the sun, the moon, the 
mallet, the square, the compasses, &c. 
are to be found in the large collections 
of Abraxas, published by Chifflet and 
others. 

Now whether the Society was found- 
ed or not by Pythagoras, it is most 
certain that its leading principles are to 
be traced to his zra; and have nothing 
medizval in their character. 

As to the modern initiation cere- 
monies, we certainly do find assimila- 
tions to the Mithriaca, as given by 
Mr. Oliver, pp. 74—82, but we must 
not mention particulars. It is, how- 
ever, permitted us to show from Mr. 
Oliver, the conformities of the masonic 
symbols to those of Pythagoras (who 
arranged his assemblies due east and 
west), although the meanings of the 
symbols may be now different. 


*¢ The following are some of the symbols 
of Pythagoras. The equilateral triangle, a 
perfect figure, refers to God, the principle 
and author of all sublunary things; who in 
his body resembles light, and in his soul 
truth. The right angle or square compre- 
hends the union of the celestial and terres- 
trial capacities ; and was an emblem of Mo- 
rality and Justice. The perfect square re- 
presents the divine mind. The cule was a 
symbol of the mind of man after a well- 
spent life in acts of piety and devotion; 
which is thus perfectly prepared by virtue 
for a translation into the society of the ce- 
lestial gods. A point within a circle, a 
symbol of the universe, Mesouraneo, be- 
eause the most excellent hody ought to 
have the most eminent place, viz. the ceutre. 
The central fire was esteemed by Pythagoras 
the mansion of Jove. The Dodecaedron 
was also a symbol of the universe. The 
triple triangle, formed of five lines re- 
turning into itself, was a symbol of health, 
and was called Hygeia. The forty-seventh 
proposition of Euclid was invented by Pytha- 
goras, and is so extensively useful, that it 
has been adopted in all lodges since his time 
as a significant symbol of masonry.” P. 
128, 
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Thus does it appear, that there is 
analogical evidence in favour (as stated 
in the old manuscript) of Pythagorean 
or similar origin. 

But there are parts which could 
have no heathen origin, and to these 
we might possibly find coincidences in 
the Jewish Targums and Talmuds. 

Concerning the very ancient incor- 
poration of artificers, it is only neces- 
sary to refer to Plutarch in Numa. 

Mr. Oliver has collected an enormous 
mass of ancient mysticism, relevant 
and irrelevant, and is therefore en- 
titled to great praise for his learning 
and industry. Among these he has 
included Druidism, and the Helio- 
arkite theory, that mountain of imagi- 
nation raised out of a mere mole-hill 
of possibility, which mole-hill has 
been made to have a power of indefi- 
nite expansion, like atmospheric air. 
As to the Druids, we have seen in the 
lodge certain Celtic ceremonies similar 
to theirs; but if it be recollected that 
till about a century ago, the Society 
was composed only of operative archi- 
tects and builders, where are to be 
found remains which show that the 
Druids were Freemasons? Do Stone- 
henge and Abury evince architectural 
science? And as to the Helio-arkite 
theory, it is founded upon the pre- 
sumption that the sons of Noah first 
invented idolatry, for if they did not, 
how could it be deduced from the 
Deluge, which was a_ subsequent 
event? Sir William Drummond, a 
most learned and indubitable authority 
on such subjects, says, that there are 
no symbols relating to Diluvian history 
in the zodiacal signs, and indeed few 
or no supports of the Helio-arkite 
theory, except bare possibilities *. The 
fact is, that T’sal@ism, or Helio-latry, 
is the most ancient of all mythologies, 
and is very justly presumed to have 
been antediluvian, and the cause of 
the destruction of the old world. Such 
was the opinion of Onkelos, Maimo- 
nides, and other celebrated rabbins, 
who interpret the words relating to 
the birth of Enos (Gen. vi. 11), ‘* then 
began men to call on the name of the 
Lord,” by translating them, ‘ In those 
days men seceded from culling on the 
name of the Lord,” by which they 
understand that the most glorious name 
of God was then given unto creatures. 
In this interpretation they are followed 





* Origines, B, iv. c. 3, and ii, p. 120. 
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by the very learned Selden. Light- 
foot also translates the passage ‘* then 
began profaneness in. calling on the 
name of the Lord;” and Heideger, in 
his eighth dissertation on the theology 
of the Cainites, and the Antediluvian 
Idolatry, adduces many arguments to 
prove that idolatry was the corruption 
before the flood. This view of the per- 
version of divine worship by the Ante- 
diluvians, has likewise been thought by 
Burnet, Maurice, &c. to be forcibly 
corroborated by the degree of perfec- 
tion attained by the Chaldzans, at so 
very early a period after the Deluge, 
and at a time when the Post-diluvians 
must have been much occupied in 
choosing their new settlements *. That 
the phoenomena of Druidism can be 
solved by Tsabzism most satisfactorily, 
is shown in Mr. Godfrey Higgins’s 
Celtic Druids ; and while stone circles 
are, in the numbers of the stones, con- 
formable to the ancient astronomical 
cycles, and Tsabzxism is justly pre- 
sumed to be antediluvian, how absurd 
is it to suppose, with Mr. Oliver (p. 
155), and Mr. Davies (p. 516), that the 
ark ia which the Patriarch and his 
family were inclosed, was in the first 
place typified by stone circles, which 
also, secondly, implied the circle of 
the Zodiac ; thirdly, the sanctuary of 
the British Ceres, which represented 
both the Ark and the Zodiac. Setting 
aside the palpable absurdity of sup- 
posing any assimilation between a ship 
and a stone circle, and the jumble of 
such contrarieties, it is easy to see that 
the first and ¢hird items are insititious ; 
are either assumptions absolutely gra- 
tuitous, or taken from mere etymology ; 
and how very fallacious that is, may 
be seen from the manner in which 
the learned and ingenious Mr. Faber 
has been proved, by Sir William Drum- 
mond, to be sometimes absolutely mis- 
taken, and at other times subject to 
mistake, through his use of such equi- 
vocal testimony. If, however, proofs 
were wanting of the Druids having 
been Zabians, we shall only observe, 
that, as Diogenes Laertius ideutifies the 
Druids and Indian Gymnosophists, as 

ruidesses still exist near the Cauca- 
sust, so there are at the present day 
Druids at Ceylon. Traces of Zabia- 
nism (says Young on Idolatrous Cor- 


* Townley’s Maimonides, p. 40. 
+ See our Review of Mr. Wolff's Jour- 
nal, p- 343. 
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ruption, i. 35, quoted by Townley, p. 
44), are still found in the island of 
Ceylon, where it is termed Baleism, a 
word of uncertain etymology, but 
which will remind an antiquary of the 
names of Baal, Bel, and Bal, given 
to the sun by the Chaldeans and other 
nations; and Baltan or Bealline fires 
of Ireland, and Highlands of Scotland. 
These Singhalese worshippers of the 
stars are few in number, and generally 
conceal their opinions. ‘* The worship 
consists entirely of adoration to the 
heavenly bodies; invoking them, in 
consequence of the supposed influence 
they have on the affairs of men. The 
(Singhalese) priests are great astrono- 
mers, and believed to be thoroughly 
skilled in the power and influence of 
the planets.” Maimonides } shows that 
the cutting the misletoe, and other 
similar practices, are Zabean; and if 
learning had been regarded by the 
Helio-arkites, instead of Fancy, they 
would have found Taliesin’s extraordi- 
nary disguises (quoted by Mr. Oliver, 
p. 170) to be more applicable to the 
Mithraica, unquestionably practised by 
the Gauls and Britons, than to an 
imaginary connection with Noah, and 
the ark. That there may have leen 
some reminiscences of the flood (though 
very few and uncertain), borrowed 
however from the sacred writings sub- 
sequently intermixed with Tsabzism, 
is admitted by Sir William Drummond, 
and upon this sandy foundation have 
Mr. Bryant and his disciples erected 
their Helio-arkite castle in the air, for 
what else can a superstition be called 
which there is every reason to suppose 
is of prior existence to the Flood itself? 
In making these remarks, we know 
that attack of the Helio-arkites is 
merely skinning eels; they will be 
alive afterwards ; and we only speak in 
our own vindication, for with Sir Wil- 
liam Drammond do we solemnly be- 
lieve, that the theory is only a mole- 
hill magnified into a mountain, by 
being viewed through the microscope 
of Imagination. 

If a man offers a counterfeit coin, 
we cannot be blamed for refusing to 
take it. Mr. Oliver, by inserting such 
fallacies, has obliged us to reject them, 
but we are perfectly willing to allow 
that, notwithstanding, his work is 
learned, curious, and ingenious. 





t Townley, 201. 
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A Numismatic Ailas of Ancient History, com- 
prised in a series of Twenty-one Plates; 
containing a Selection of 360 Grecian 
Coins of Kings, disposed in chronological 
order, from their earliest period to the be- 
ginning of the Fourth Century ; from the 
works of Havercamp, Pellerin, Duane, 
Visconti, Coombe, Mionnel, &c. Ar- 
ranged and executed on Stone, by Benja- 
min Richard Green. Folio. Plates. 

A Descriptive Guide to the Numismatic Atlas 
of Grecian History. By Benjamin Rich- 
ard Green. Fol. pp. 43. 


THE impracticability of forming 
complete collections of coins, on ac- 
count of the expence and difficulty, 
renders numismatic compendia of this 
kind the best mode, if accurately exe- 
cuted, of supplying the desideratum ; 
because, though no man can possibly 
be contented with pictures only of 
modern coins, such representations of 
those which are not current may suffi- 
ciently satisfy him. In these compen- 
dia, however, in general we sadly miss 
the fine and bold relief, which gives 
even to profiles the effect of the full 
face, and can be but very imperfectly 
exhibited upon paper. These substi- 
tutes, however, exhibit with great suc- 
cess the spirit, taste, and character, of 
the execution, often with improvement, 
of the originals. 

As guides to History, coins are of 
eminent utility, and to a greater extent 
of circumstantial evidence than is com- 
monly supposed. We shall specify an 
instance or two, taken from the pre- 
sent collection. Every body has read 
of Milton’s ‘ barbaric pearls and gold,’ 
of the gorgeousness of eastern taste, and 
it may be seen here — the coins of 
the Asiaticsovereigns. Heremay beseen 
also the hair fastened in a knot behind 
of the Roman empresses, upon the 
heads of sovereigns of other countries, 
extinct before the foundation of the 
Republic; and the curled wig, com- 
mon upon the Indian bas reliefs at 
Elephanta and Salset; in short, what- 
ever may have been the wonderful 
improvement in taste and execution, 
effected by the Greeks, he will see, 
even from the early Syracusean coins 
and others, that the crowded reverse 
is of Asiatic original, though subse- 

uently more simplified. Much of 
this improvement was owing to my- 
thology, and the adoption of ote 
which introduced elegance and simpli- 
city, for the ancient Asiatic coins re- 
semble family pictures. They are only 
faithful representations of portions of 
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costume, and are, as works of art, ut- 


terly tasteless. In some of the early 
date of 500 B. C. we have an Arche- 
laus riding, draped in a modern jacket 
or short coat, with shirt sleeves, and a 
hat with a crown, and the brims turn- 
ed up (pl. i.); and upon the Carian 
coins of Maussolus, Idricus, and Pixo- 
dorus, (pl. ii.) the portrait (full faced) 
and fashion of the hair, are one and 
the same for all the three Kings, and 
what is remarkable, they all squint,* 
an obliquity of vision which, under 
certain Trenies, was deemed a beauty; 
for itis known that the Greeks gave to 
their statues of Venus a similar cast of 
the eye. The Romans too were much 
pleased with it, for they thought that 
it conferred a very agreeable archness 
and expression on the countenance. 
However, to return. This collection 
shows by the circumstantial evidence 
of the coins themselves, that the nu- 
mismatic art originated in Asia, and 
that its adoption by the Greeks was of 
far later date than its use in the east. 
When a figure had been once carved 
on stone in bas relief, it was easy to 
discover that a similar figure might be 
stamped upon metal pounded to a leaf 
in thinness ; and how very early both 
these arts are is evident, from the Pen- 
tateuch, which not only mentions 
golden calves, as made by Aaron, but 
Intaglios for signet rings. The orien- 
tal derivation is, however, so palpable, 
that the wreath and fillet of Roman 
Emperors, and very manner of the 
portraits, are so similar, that many 
Greek and barbarian coins could not 
for centuries afterwards (other varia- 
tions excepted) be distinguished from 
those of the imperial era. Copyism is 
therefore evident. 

It is very true that Pliny (vii. 56) 
makes Bacchus, i.e. Osiris, the in- 
ventor of money; that Herodotus (1.i.) 
calls it of Lydian introduction, as to 
gold or silver; and that Strabo (Geogr. 
- Vili.) says, Phedon or Phidon first 
coined silver money in Greece. As 
Homer and Hesiod do not mention 
money, it is presumed that there was 
no coinage among the Greeks till long 
afterwards; and the most common opi- 
nion, so far as books inform us, is, that 
Phidon, King of Argos, contemporary 
with Lycurgus, first introduced mo- 
ney, on account of the sterility of the 
isle of Egina, whose inhabitants could 





* Only two other instances (see pl. xvi 
§ Parthia) ef the full face occur in this col- 
lection. All the rest are profiles. 
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not gain their livelihood by barter. 
This first money resembled, a little, 
small spits of iron or brass, whence 
the obol. The drachm, worth six 
oboles, has the same analogy, because 
drachm signifies a handful, and six of 
these oboles were necessary to make a 
handful. These were only shapeless 
pieces, unstamped, which had merely 
a certain weight and value. Gold and 
silver coins are of later date; and the 
most ancient, of which the epoch is 
known, are of Pausanias, fifth King of 
Macedon. Such are the general ac- 
counts, which we think necessary, b 

way of introduction to Mr. Green's 
work.—The several stages in the pro- 
gress of coinage, our readers will see 
in Pinkerton (on Medals, i. 299, edit. 
1808), from the Abbé Barthelemy’s 
Essai d'une Paleographie Numisma- 
tique. The fifth stage in the progress 
consists of coins, in which a square 
dye is used either on one or both sides. 
Such are those of Athens, Cyrene, 
Argos, and other cities, and of Alexan- 
der [. and Archelaus I. Kings of Mace- 
don. Some of the latter occur with 
this mark, and others without; which 
shows that it was disused in his reign, 
and fixes its discontinuance about the 
year 420 before our zra. (Pinkerton, 
uli supra.) We have also observed, 
that Pausanias, the fifth King of 
Macedon, is stated to be the most an- 
cient of which coins in gold and silver 
are known; only one of his coins 
(unique in silver) is acknowledged. It 
is in the French King’s cabinet, and 
has characters of the highest antiquity, 
vis. impressions in concave, which be- 
ing convex on the other side of the 
coin, served to fix it for want of the 
virole. Some medallisis, however, 
place a preceding King to this Pausa- 
nias, viz. of Alexander I.; and ob- 
serve, that after the coins of Gelon, 
King of Syracuse, none known are 
more ancient than those of Alexander 
the First. Their fabric announces this 
antiquity, and the square on the hol- 
low of the reverse regularly proves it. 
Of Perdiccas II. no mention is made 
of any coins in the foreign numisma- 
tical books which we have consulted. 
Of Archelaus I. there are admissions 
of silver coins. 

Thus plainly appears ‘the uncer- 
tainty of the law” in medallic works, 
as well as in courts of justice; for coins 
of two Macedonian Kings, viz. Alex- 

Gent. Mac. May, 1829. 
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anderI. and Archelaus I. are admitted ; 
and, according to Mr. Green, (pl. ii.) 
of Perdiccas the Second ; but as the 
authorities consulted by us do not al- 
low to him any coins, we think that 
the coins ascribed to him by Mr. 
Green, may belong to Perdiccas the 
Third. At all events, it is plain that 
Pausanias is not the first King of 
Macedon of whom there are silver 
coins. 

The coins of the Kings of Macedon, 
given by Mr. Green in plate ii. are 
those of — 

1. Alexander the First, 500 A. C. 
Obverse, a man, in a hat with a coni- 
cal crown and turned up brims, stand- 
ing by a horse. Reverse, a square di- 
vided into four compartments (the pre- 
tended gardens of Alcinous), and sur- 
rounded by the legend ALEXANDRO. 

2. Perdiccas II. A head of Her- 
cules iu a lion’s skin. Reverse, a bow 
and club with per in boustrophedon. 

3. Archelaus. Two specimens ; one 
a head in profile, filleted. Reverse, a 
horse trotting, with APKEAAO. The 
other, a man riding with two long 
spears (sariss@) in his hands. Reverse, 
a goat couchant with ARXELAO within 
a square. 

4. Pausanias. A filleted head. Re- 
verse, a horse standing, with AUSANIA. 

5. Amyntas I. Whereas in other 
medalists no coins of any Amyntas be- 
fore the ¢hird of that name. 

Having made this extract, we must 
beg to express our distrust as to the 
antiquity of those coins which precede 
that of Pausanias. Our reasons are 
these. Complete coins, both in point 
of obverse and reverse, may be justly 
thought to be unknown to any other 
country than Sicily so early as the 
year 500 B.C.* (See Pinkerton, i. 
301.) Secondly, the curious petasus, 
worn by Alexander I., occurs in a pre- 
tended Pergamus, King of Mysia, on 
a coin published by Canini ; and Gori, 
from this coin, has ascribed to the 
same Pergamus a head on a gem in 
the Florentine Museum (Gem. i. tab. 
26, n.i.); but no such coin has been 
seen since the sixteenth century, nor is 
it even believed that there ever was 
such a man as Pergamus. It was a 
folly of the Greek towns to give for 


* This is dubious. That Pausanias, 
Winckelman, and Barthelemy, have antici- 
pated by two centuries the xta of Sicilian 
coins, is shown by Mr. Millingen in Trans. 
R. Soc. Literat. i. 98. 
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their founders a man or a woman, for 
whom they created a name analogous 
to that of the place. We therefore 
think that this coin of Alexander I. is, 
probably at least, an ancient forgery. 

Perdiccas II. is before said to have 
been ascribed by medallists to Fer- 
diccas the Third. 

Archilaus. To this we have the 
same objections noted under Alexan- 
der the First. Both coins come under 
Barthelemy’s fifth class, which pre- 
ceded the sixth, i.e. of complete ob- 
verse and reverse, a fashion in the time 
of these Kings deemed peculiar to Si- 
cily. See Pinkerton, i. 300. 

Pausanias. The unique coin be- 
fore mentioned is convex on the ob- 
verse, and hollowed on the reverse ; 
but éhis in plate ii. has a different ob- 
verse and reverse. 

Nevertheless, it is admitted that the 
most early series of monarchic coins is 
that of the Macedonian Kings (see 
Pinkerton, i. 302); and we only give 
it as matter of opinion, that these 
coins, though ancient, are not con- 
temporaneous with the Monarchs 
whom they profess to represent. For 
we are inclined to think that the year 
500 B.C. is the earliest known period 
of complete coins, at least extant, and 
that the first instance of a head as a 
portrait is that of Gelo of Syracuse, 
with whom Mr. Green commences 
the series in Plate i. 

We shall now make some extracts 
from the ‘* Descriptive Guide.” 

** A distinguishing character between the 
coins of the European Kings, and those of 
the Asiatic Sovereigns, is the greater sim- 
plicity in the type and legend visible in the 
former. P. 7. 

‘© The coins of the Syracusan Kings com- 
prise a great variety; and in beauty of exe- 
cution rival any extant. P. 8. * 

*©In the third century B. C. the coins of 
Epirus, like those of Sicily, offer abundant 
examples of the great perfection to which 
the arts had attained.”” P. 10. 


Speaking of the coins of Macedon, 
Mr. Green says, 


‘©A head of Hercules, clothed in the 
lion’s skin, occupies the obverse before and 
long after the introduction of portraits, 
which is not by some numismatic writers 
considered as anterior to Alexander the 
Great.” P. 12. 





* We refer Mr. Green to the Encycl. of 


Antig. ii. 886, not. 7, for the origin of this 
excellence. 
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Mr. Green very properly has used 


the words some numismatists, for it is 
said by Pinkerton (i. 211), that por- 
traits on coins first appear upon the 
Macedonian Alexander I. who pre- 


ceded the celebrated conqueror. Full 
faces on coins we believe to be an ori- 
ental barbarism. As to heads of Her- 
cules clothed in a lion’s skin, it is 
known to be the uniform of Homer’s 
Generals. Pausanias says (I. v.) in 
his explanation of the sculptures on 
the coffer of Cypselus, that we there 
see Agamemnon carrying upon his 
buckler, ‘a lion’s head,’ é¢o express 
terror, an interpretation which the in- 
scription supports. The frequency of 
the head of Hercules upon coins is thus 
accounted for by eminent continental 
writers. It is certain, from Cicero 
and many ancient authors, that there 
were many Hercules’ far more ancient 
than the son of Alemena. It is even 
thought that the name of Hercules is 
not a proper name, but an appellative 
given to celebrated voyagers, who went 
to discover new countries, and bring 
colonies to them; making themselves 
as famous by their industry in extir- 
pating wild animals, as by establishing 
commerce; and that the Greeks have 
loaded the history of the Hercules of 
Thebes with the exploits and adven- 
tures of all these others.—Facts cer- 
tainly vindicate an opinion that Her- 
cules was a term applied to unknown 
founders of states and cities. We 
could support this hypothesis by nu- 
merous testimonies, but deem it un- 
necessary, because the name of He- 
raclea was common to so many towns, 
that there were more than thirty in the 
Roman empire alone, independent of 
Herculaneum, and many other towns. 
We do not think that the mere wor- 
ship of Hercules occasioned such nu- 
merous identities. 

Here we shall take our leave of this 
elegant and gratifying work. The 
tasteful execution of it confers great 
honour upon Mr. Green. 


eb 


The Divine Origin of Christianity, deduced 
from some of these evidences which are not 
Sounded on the authenticity of Scripture. 
By John Sheppard. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
WE do not know by what autho- 

rity, unless it be from his own con- 

struction of a prophecy in Isaiah (liii). 

Mr. Sheppard (i. 72) makes our Saviour 

to have been a short man; but we do 
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know that he has written far from 
badly an elaborate book adapted to the 
severe system, by which the Chris- 
tianity of the Dissenters is more espe- 
cially designated. The extension of 
this system to universality would, he 
believes, be the summum bonum of 
mankind ; and thousands of well- 
meaning people think the same. But 
it is not what such persons wish that 
we are to regard, but what is the 
actual working of the system; e. g. 
ambition is, we admit, certainly a mis- 
chievous vice, and Mr. Sheppard makes 
it symbolic of Christianity, that it 
should ‘* quarrel with the spirit of war 
and glory” (i. 197). Now, what is 
the real operation of such a doctrine? 
Gibbon informs us of the said opera- 
tion, in the following manner: 


“‘ Let the mean doctrines of patience 
and pusillanimity be successfully preached. 
What are the consequences? The active 
virtues of society are discouraged, and the 
last remains of military spirit are extin- 
guished; a large portion of public and pri- 
vate wealth is consecrated to the specious 
demands of charity and devotion; and the 
soldiers’ pay is lavished on lazy multitudes, 
who have no merits of the smallest use to 
the public. Faith, zeal, curiosity, and the 
more earthly passions of malice and ambi- 
tion, kindle the flame of theological discord ; 
the Church, and even the State is distracted 
by religious factions, whose conflicts are 
always implacable ; the attention of Govern- 
ment is diverted from camps to chapels ; 
and the result is, all the misery and darkness 
of barbarous times are revived once more, 
to destroy the hopes of the wise and pa- 
triotic, and annihilate the pleasures of the 
good and amiable.” 


Weare sure, from the same author, 
that war in its fairest form implies per- 
petual violation of the laws of huma- 
nity and justice ; but then, in vindica- 
tion of providence, ‘* advances in the 
science of war (continues Gibbon), are 
accompanied with a_ proportionable 
improvement in the arts of peace and 
civil policy.” 

It may be said, that these are the 
remarks of a philosopher and infidel. 
The plea will not avail; for there is 
not a syllable in the New Testament 
which reprobates the profession of 
arms; nor can public evil (as would be 
dereliction of the power of defence) be 
compatible with private good. Soldiers 
and sailors are useful people. Monks, 
nuns, and anchorets are not so; nor 
does the Scripture institute orders of 


idle devotees, or recommend individuals 
to become such persons. 

Christianity is the best discipline of 
the heart and affections to virtue; but 
it cannot be exercised apart from the 
social duties, without inflicting public 
injury. Nations which exclusively re- 
gard it, and degrade or dismiss arts, 
sciences, industry, and business, lose 
the means of self-defence, and civil 
and political well-being. Devotees 
form only two classes in society, tyrants 
and slaves; the former drones, the 
latter bees. There is no comparison 
between the utility even of a day-la- 
bourer and that of a hermit, and to 
make indiscreet zeal the great test of 
excellence, only teaches us to under- 
value the almost incalculable benefit 
of those worldly civil duties, which 
constitute a state of well-being. A 
wise statesman, a triumphant general, 
a patriotic legislator, a talented scholar, 
a scientific artisan, may and often do 
abate vice and misery to a most ample 
extent; and their usual almost certain 
success shows that Providence co-ope- 
rates with them. He who applied 
gunpowder to the art of war, narrowed 
the extent of destruction, and removed 
power from the hands of barbarians ; a 
patriotic legislator takes measures auxi- 
liary to good conduct ; a talented scholar 
inculcates abstraction from sense, and 
innocent, often useful employment of 
time, and thus makes men wiser; and 
a scientific artisan facilitates the com- 
forts and means of subsistence; and 
diminishes inducements to crime and 
violence. As to producing a golden 
age by devoteeism only, it is absurd in 
the extreme, for an animal corporeal 
form of being is not distillable into 
mere undefecated spirit ; and we have 
already had generations of visionary 
puritans, whose career terminated only 
in blood, cruelty, tyranny, and the 
disorganization of society. That there 
were among them persons who really 
strove to be divested of all human im- 
perfection, is unquestionable; but (says 
Gibbon) “ even a character of pure in- 
flexible virtue is the most apt to be mis- 
led by prejudice, to be heated by en- 
thusiasm, and to confound private en- 
mities with public justice.” How the 
virtues of Christianity are to be prac- 
tised out of a state of civilization, and 
how such a state is to be supported 
without worldly duties, and a warm in- 
terest in them, we know not; and 
therefore to sweep them all away as 
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profane, as destructive of a visionary 
spirituality, the pretended perfection of 
man, we hold to be foolish, because 
we are sure that such duties make men 
wiser, better, and happier. 


—@— 

Strictures on the Orders for the Regulation 
of the Practice and Proceedings in the 
Court of Chancery : professing to be issued 
in pursuance of the Recommendations of 
His Majesty’s Commissioners, ly the Lord 
High Chancellor, 3d April, 1828. Ad- 
dressed to the Gentlemen connected with 
the Court. 8vo, pp. 78. 

WHOEVER has had occasion to 
deal with mankind in money matters, 
will find that there is uncommon acute- 
ness exhibited in evasions; and that 
those evasions further imply not mere 
general pretences, but avoidance or 
escape from traps; that is to say, al- 
though ropes may be prepared for the 
neck, the head shall find its way to 
slip out of them. To prevent these 
results, statutes and courts prescribe 
laws and modes of proceeding, in rea- 
lity only cautions against unavoidables. 
But in truth, an evasion of a moral ob- 
ligation is in foro conscientia swindling ; 
and we hesitate not to say, that Courts 
ought, by a general principle, to suffer 
no forms of law to impede justice ; 
and, if people must skate upon the ice 
of Chancery, there ought to be put 
up (as by the Humane Society) notice- 
boards to warn them where they can 
skate, and where they cannot. But 
was ever Chancery a Humane Society ? 
All tbjs is in abstract self-evident; but 
there are also modes of doing business 
which considerably expedite the pro- 
cess. All this again comes in the 
reasonable course of things; but then 
it becomes a further matter of conside- 
ration, whether in establishing such 
modes, they are boots which can be 
worn, or whether they are those which, 
after being drawn as high as the calf 
of the leg, stubbornly refuse to go any 
further, and yet are such as the maker 
will not take back again. Such is the 
object of the pamphlet before us; it 
makes of the Orders in Chancery boots 
which can never be worn, as if nominal 
articles of clothing could atone for in- 
substantiality. 

For our own parts, our political prin- 
ciples and feelings towards the esta- 
blished order of things are too well 
known, we trust, for misconstruction. 
We know that it is impossible for 
statutes to grapple with all evasions ; to 





the New Chancery Laws. (May, 
make nets through which, though they 
may catch the lion, may escape the 
mouse. We know that no interpretation 
of private interest can apply to regula- 
tions of business, founded upon upright 
and most honourable intentions; but 
we know also that there may be prin- 
ciples of Chemistry and Mechanics, 
which apply in Law as in Nature. 
There may be mixtures prescribed, 
which will not mix, and powers used 
which counteract each other. Such 
an exhibition is intended by the pre- 
sent pamphlet. The Strictures apply 
to cGunteractions or evasions; and as 
such, they merit the most solemn at- 
tention from the profession. The 
pamphlet is evidently written by one 
high in office, of the highest respecta- 
bility and experience, and it is founded 
upoa the first and most equitable 
maxim of forensic proceedings, that 
Suitors should be able to see their way 
before them. To enter into the parti- 
culars would not be to our general 
readers intelligible; and it is a prin- 
ciple which we always consult—non 
nobis est tanlas componere lites. All 
we can desire and say is, that most 
rash will be the practitioner in Chan- 
cery, who does not peruse this valuable 
pamphlet with the study due to its im- 
portant contents. 

We are satisfied of one thing, that 
the Court of Chancery is an Atlas 
which has to support a world, and that 
the said Atlas finds the load uncom- 
monly heavy, and tries to ease it by 
mending his mode of sustaining the 
burden. Indeed the gravitation is most 
horrible—it is controuled by no coun- 
ter-attraction—it is not one which in- 
creases only with the square of the dis- 
tance—it is the pressure of the whole 
atmosphere upon an exhausted receiver. 

We must, however, content ourselves 
with giving the concluding summary 
of this important pamphlet, and that 
we trust will induce the profession to 
adopt our recommendation of studying 
its valuable details. 


‘TI am so interested in this subject, that 
I cannot resist adding one word a* parting. 
If the Rules and Orders existing for the re- 
gulation of the Court before, and at the 
time of the issuing of the late Commission, 
are not sufficient for the purpose; I am 
confident that neither the present, nor any 
other new Orders will be so. The Court is 
already surfeited with Rules and Orders, 
which have now broken out in somewhat 
of a new shape, on the lifting up of the 
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hands of another Moses (which Moses, 1 
mean the Hebrew one, is mentioned by 
Tothill as having been called God’s Chan- 
cellor), and operate upon the suitors of the 
Court like the boils and blains sent upon 
Pharaoh’s cattle, and for which the most 
effectual cure will be, to simplify the pro- 
ceedings Hoth in the Court and in the Mas- 
ter’s offices: by giving to the Masters a 
character decidedly judicial; by allotting to 
them such portions of the business now 
done by the Court as shall be thought fit: 
subject to the controul of the Court, by 
way of appeal ;—by transferring from them 
the taking of accounts,—the taxing of bills, 
—(and other matters to be specified), to 
other and distinct Ministers and Officers, 
and by making such further arrangements 
as may be thought necessary for effectuating 
this one great object. It has been under- 
stood, and I have personally reason to be- 
lieve, on good grounds, that Mr. Pitt had, 
at one time, a plan of this sort in contem- 
plation; and I hold it a great misfortune to 
the Country that it was not carried into 
execution ; for that, among other reasons, 
it would habitually have led the Suitors and 
the Public to entertain a higher opinion of, 
and to place a greater degree of confidence, 
in the Masters; (who, whatever may be 
supposed to the contrary, execute the greater 
and more important parts of the business of 
the Court;) and, at the same time, en- 
courage and stimulate the Masters them- 
selves to greater exertions in the exercise of 
their functions: and, also for that, though 
there might, under such a plan, be many 
appeals to the Court, such appeals would 
be, comparatively speaking, infinitely fewer 
than those which are now made from their 
decisions in the cases of exceptions, and 
other numberless cases to the Court; and 
the costs of issuing, and attending upon 
warrants on all manner of trumpery occa- 
sions, might, moreover, in a great measure, 
if not wholly, be done away. But considera- 
tions of this sort may be thought out of my 
province ; and therefore I bid you, as [ pos- 
sibly soon may the Court, (for, judging 
from the present number, and kind of 
Orders, from the sole of the foot, even to the 
head, there is no soundness in it,) 
FarewE.t.” 


Testimonies in proof of the separate existence 
of the Soul, in a state of Self-consciousness 
between Death and the Resurrection. By 
the Rev. Thomas Huntingford, M. 4. 
Vicar of Kempsford, Gloucestershire. 8v0, 
pp. 500. 


THE first of all principles must be 
existence, and in that primary being 
must be comprised all qualities what- 
ever. The first existence too, must be 
that which is self-existent, and in con- 
sequence eternal. The intellectual 





qualities are only properties annexed 
to existence, and exhibited variously 
according to the organic forms with 
which they are united. The principle 
of Being only seems to be simple, every 
other quality being apparently com- 
pound; and there is only one cause in 
the universe, viz. Deity, the rest being 
mere effects of other effects, links of a 
chain, ascending to the parent of being, 
the only cause. Why every other qua- 
lity than being is made compound, is, 
we presume, because it is susceptible 
of decomposition, and acts in union 
with other qualities, properties which 
cannot be ascribed to that which is 
simple in se, as must be existence ; 
and if it be simple in se, it cannot be 
created, for, if so, the original must be 
nothing, but nothing is only a word, 
the mere negation of being, the ex- 
istence of which is as impossible as 
shadow without substance; and no 
man can predicate that shadow pre- 
ceded substance. By the word mind, 
we understand that aggregate of intel- 
lectual undefinable faculties mediately 
exhibited by material organs, which 
faculties may (to borrow a phrase from 
mechanics) be termed powers or prin- 
ciples. That these must be immortal 
is plain, because they are utterly inde- 
pendent of organic origin, time, or 
space, or form; in fact are the pure at- 
tributes of Deity. They can, as far as 
regards man, be only partial communi- 
tions of those attributes ; and whatever 
appertains to Deity can never cease to 
be, though it may havea different mode 
of action and exhibition. 

The physical arguments, which show 
terrestrial man to be a compound of 
mind and body, apply equally to perso- 
nification of him in another state; for 
whatever is, may be; and man’s present 
frail organization seems only to be 
adopted from considerations of time, 
from reference to the duration of his 
being here, and certain necessary de- 
composition at the expiration of that 
term. The vital properties themselves 
can no more be destroyed, than the 
powers of the lever, spring, or screw, 
by the destruction of levers, springs, or 
screws; and however there may be 
decomposition or change of animated 
substance, there can be no such thing 
as death, understanding by the term 
utter extinction of being. It is only, 
we repeat, a negative term, as cold 
means absence of heat, or darkness 
privation of light. To suppose life de- 
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structible is, therefore, in our judgment, 
an unphilosophical absurdity, as absurd 
as to say that a thing no longer exists 
because it is no longer to be seen. 
Annihilation seems to us accordingly 
to be an error, induced from a view of 
thesubjectthrough the senses. Motion, 
say philosophers, is the first law of all 
nature ; and the microscopical experi- 
ments of Mr. Robert Brown, show 
that there is nothing quiescent, that 
even in silex and unorganized matter, 
there is motion in constant activity ; 
and where there is motion, how can 
there be death? It can only at furthest 
be said, when animal action ceases, 
chemical action continues. The inca- 
pacity of the soul to remain in a dor- 
mant state between decomposition of 
the body and judgment, because, if ad- 
mitted, it implies the practicability of 
annihilation, is held to be by capital 
theologians unphilosophical. Under 
this view of the subject, distinctly, 
Dr. Wheeler says *, 


*¢ It does not seem consistent with sound 
reason, in a philosophical view, that an 
active, intelligent, immortal principle, 
should continue for thousands of years in an 
inactive, unintelligent, inert state; as if 
partaking of many of the qualities of matter, 
yet of a substance totally opposite to matter. 
Indeed the idea of a substance having from 
its definition qualities opposite to matter, 
and yet represented as vested with its qua- 
lities, seems a palpable contradiction.” 


As to Scripture, the active state of 
the soul after death is not positively as- 
serted, but fairly inferred, from Christ’s 
saying to the penitent thief, ‘“‘ to day 
thou shalt be with me in paradise,” 
the parable of Lazarus, and other texts. 
The place, Divines do not attempt to 
particularize,because(says Dr. Wheeler) 
the notion of any place, as having a 
connexion with spirit, is unphilosophi- 
cal; spirit being, as an unembodied 
substance, incapable of being conceived 
by us as occupying any space. That 
the state of happiness there enjoyed by 
the soul, is not so complete as to be 
incapable of addition, is admissible, 
because ‘‘ if complete, it must be final, 
and that position is inconsistent with 
the distant day of judgment f.” 

But this doctrine of the intermediate 
state having been controverted even by 
eminent persons, Mr. Huntingford, in 





* Theological Lectures, i. 335. 
+ Wheeler, p. 339. 
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this judicious, well-digested, and ela- 
borate work, has collected all the au- 
thorities on the subject, and in so 
doing, has not only made out his case 
most ably, but given a mass of inge- 


nious and curious information. His 
motives for publishing the book were 
such as confer honour upon him, in 
respect to principle as a Divine, for 
well does he say, 


‘¢ The idea that the souls of men sink 
at death into a state inconsistent with what 
the Scriptures teach us to be their nature; 
an idea almost subversive of the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, since it would 
affirm, that the souls of many human beings 
have been, to all intents and purposes, DEAD 
for thousands of years, and may continue so 
still for an indefinite period. Surely this 
must tend to confirm any hesitating mind 
in the entire dishelief of any future life.” 

‘¢ The two conflicting opinions may thus 
be stated:—the one affirms, that Man 
never dies; for that, though his grosser 
part may be dissolved preparatory tu a glo- 
rious change of nature, yet his living prin- 
ciple always continues to live. The other 
insinuates, that death is virtually the death 
both of body and sou!; for that both are 
equally to remain unconscious of existence 
for thousands of years. It may fairly be 
asked, which of these two opinions carries 
with it most easily the belief of a future 
life; that which supposes the living prin- 
ciple never to be suspended, or that which 
supposes it for thousands of years to be 
lost ?” 

‘* We may observe, that in speaking of 
the resurrection, the sacred writers never 
allude to the rising again of any thing but 
the body. Unless, then, we are to suppuse 
the soul to be annihilated, we must suppose 
them to mean that the body, when raised, 
will be joined by the soul, which in the 
mean time has been placed in some separate 
abode. But the soul is purely spiritual; 
life is the very essence of spirit; if spirit 
ceases to live, it ceases to BE; neither can 
spirit live without self-consciousness, There- 
fore, we may fairly come to this conclusion, 
that the soul of man, whilst separated from 
the body by death, will be alive, and in full 
possession of self-consciousness of its own 
existence.” 


——H— 


Calendarium Inquisitionum post Moriem, sive 
Escaetarum, Vol. 1V. temporibus Regum 
Hen. V. Hen. VI. Edw. IV. et Ric. IIl. 
cum Appendice de quamplurimis aliis In- 
quisitionibus a regno Hen, III. usque Juc. 
I. nuper repertis. Fol. pp. 746. 


WERE it not for the Inquisitions 
post Mortem, very Jittle would be known 
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of the ancient families of this king- 
dom ; but it is to be remembered, that 
there have been inquests where the 
representation of heir-ship, &c. has 
been subsequently discovered to be 
false. Specimens of such misrepresen- 
tations have been published in Mr. 
Stacey Grimaldi’s valuable work, in- 
tituled, ‘* Origines Genealogice,” p. 
150. They should, therefore, in ques- 
tions of doubt, be collated with other 
records. It is also to be observed, that, 
for the sake of necessary conciseness, 
manors within manors, and sometimes 
mere estates, are placed under the de- 
nomination of the principal place. In 
those too, relating to fees, we have 
found also the name of a former subin- 
feudist: retained in subsequent records 
as the existing possessor, though he 
may have been dead for many years. 
Topographical works, therefore, de- 
rived only from the Calendars, may be, 
and often are, full of mistake. Sir Ro- 
bert Atkins’s Gloucestershire is an in- 
stance of these errors, through the ac- 
counts of the descent of property being 
derived only from the Calendars. Ma- 
nors are confounded with estates, and 
fees with manors, and vice vers ; and 
we could mention a lawsuit about a 
claim of a manor in chief, by the 
owner of a subordinate manor, found- 
ed upon the louse returns of the Inqui- 
sition itself. Moreover we believe, 
that the quantities of land specitied, 
are often merely forms of law to cover 
claims, not actual amounts of the pro- 
perty. We could also mention mis- 
nomers and mistakes concerning the 
relationship of the parties named in 
the returns themselves. Such are the 
imperfections which, according to our 
experience, we have found in them 
in more than one instance, sometimes 
from intimidation or influence used 
with the Jury, at other times appa- 
rently from ignorance. As to manners 
and customs, the probationes etatis 
are often very curious, and occasionally 
also the tenures. With these cautions 
they may be safely consulted, and with 
all their faults they are the best genea- 
logical documents in the realm, and 
the chains with the most links as to 
the descent of estates. 

We are happy to see this long ex- 
pected volume ; and need not compli- 
ment the learned and able Sub-com- 
missioners, under whose superin- 
tendence it has been edited. We pre- 





sume that those in the Rolls Chapel 
are to follow ; and how far it would 
infringe upon the plan to substitute 
Cole’s Abstracts in the British Mu- 
seum, instead of the mere Calendar, 
where they do apply, we know not; 
only that such abstracts do abbreviate 
the body of the Inquisition, and would 
be more satisfactory to the public. At 
all events, these cone, and others 
on the same plan of the Liberationes in 
the Chapter House, would of them- 
selves form a valuable auxiliary volume. 


—-—— 

A Personal Narrative of a Journey through 
Norway, part of Sweden, and Islands and 
States of Denmark. By Derwent Con- 
way. 12mo, pp.315. Hurst and Co. 


NORWAY isa country with which 
we are very little acquainted. It has 
been but seldom visited on other grounds 
than commercial traffic, or ruinous 
warfare. To be engaged in either of 
these occupations is sufficient to prevent 
the visitor from ascertaining much of 
the character of the inland scenery and 
inhabitants. 

Mr. Conway started with the only 
purpose of penetrating into its forest 
wilds, and of becoming for a time a 
denizen of its woods and mountains. 
Having no other object in his journey 
than the acquisition of an insight into 
the localities of the country, his obser- 
vations may demand a certain degree 
of credit. 

The romantic feelings which seem 
to dwell in his breast, point him out as 
very well qualified to explore, alone 
and on foot, regions whose inhabitants 
have not yet been able to shake off 
their attachment or fear of the ** Wood 
Demon ;”’ Nipen ; and that class of 
demigods which have rule and domi- 
nion over one particular portion of 
creation ; although they profess a belief 
in the doctrines of Christianity. He- 
sitating not to associate with the pea- 
santry, and partake of their homely 
cheer, and listen to their legends of 
other days; and mixing frequently 
with the more enlightened and aristo- 
cratic part of the community, as well 
in the cities as the villages; he is enabled 
to furnish us with an interesting por- 
traiture of their manners and customs. 
And this picture of society and scenery, 
of manners and habits, and the pro- 
ductions of nature, is painted with 
such ease and simplicity, that we can- 
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not but be pleased with it. This is a 
sort of tour which never tires, from its 
numerous anecdotes, and the lively 
way in which they are related. His 
observations rise upon the impulses of 
his feelings, and display a warmth of 
heart that always interests and attracts, 
and which gives them the impress of 
authenticity. 

The Volume is divided into three 
parts, which are again divided into 
chapters. The first part consists of an 
inland journey from the Naze to Chris- 
tiana, through Tellemarken. The race 
of farmers inhabiting Tellemarken are 
of an extremely rude character, re- 
taining the grotesque costume of their 
ancestors, but exercising the virtue of 
hospitality in proportion as they have 
had but little acquaintance with the 
world and its civilized vices. Our 
Anglo-Norwegian gives an interesting 
detail of his reception at the house of 
a substantial Tellemarken farmer, and 
the character of his entertainment and 
life whilst associating with this pa- 
triarchal family. 


‘*¢ Dinner was served on a large fir table, 
round which we sat upon square stools. 
The dishes, plates, and spoons were all of 
wood ; but I neglected to inquire of what 
species. The handles of the knives and 
forks were also of wood; and in short, every 
article was of wood, where wood could either 
answer its usual purpose, or supply the 
place of other materials. All these articles 
were manufactured by the different members 
of the family ; and, upon inquiry, I found 
that only one single article in the room, a 
clock, was not produced from the wright’s 
shop or smithy in the farm-yard. The 
tab!e-cloth was grown and spun upon the 
farm; and even the jacket of the old man 
was made of cloth (such as it was), the 
work of his own hands. The spirit too, 
which we drank, was distilled in the house ; 
and during the time I spent there, I neither 
ate nor drank of any thing which was not 
produced upon the farm, with the single 
exception of coffee, and the sugar which 
sweetened it.” 


The second part of the journey con- 
sists of a progress to Osterdalen and 
residence there with a native family. 
This is a most peculiarly interesting 
portion of this amusing narrative, par- 
ticularly to our fair readers, from its 
minute and curious picture of the sin- 
gular state of female society among the 
upper classes of Norway. 


«¢ The more I saw of Norwegian Society, 
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the less I found to admire in the mental at- 


tractions of the females. I speak of their 
acquired, not of their natural endowments; 
but, so long as the indulgence of the palate 
is looked upon as the summum lLonum, 
those female accomplishments which tend 
to secure this will be esteemed the highest. 
A woman who attends to her household 
duties—and these begin when she is taught 
the first rudiments of education—has no 
longer time to devote to acquirements of a 
higher order. There is also another cause 
that contributes in no small degree to blunt 
those refinements in thought and feeling 
which, in England, form the great charm 
of female soviety—the necessity for being so 
much in the society of servants, occasioned 
by the nature of female duties. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive that a lady who passes 
the greater part of every day in the kitchen, 
should not carry away from it some taint of 
coarseness, if not of vulgarity. There is 
one accomplishment, however, in which I 
willingly admit the proficiency of the Nor- 
wegian ladies—they all dance, and dance 
well. A mixed party is never assembled in 
Norway without dancing, which is joined 
not by the young only, but by persons of 
all ages. Every visit that I paid whilst in 
Osterdalen, concluded with a dance, which 
was generally kept up till after midnight. 
n Norwegian parties there is little inter- 
course between the ladies and gentlemen; 
they dance together, but converse little, 
and separate immediately after the dance is 
concluded; and I remarked at a party, that, 
although the only handsome girl in the 
room sat the greater part of night at the 
pianoforte playing a waltz, not one gentle- 
man had the gallantry to relieve the tedium 
of her occupation, by any of those little at- 
tentions that in England would have been 
eagerly proffered her.” 


In the remote parts of Norway, a 
peasant who has committed an act of 
delinquency, is tried by a jury of his 
peers, and their decision is final. And 
their decisions and judgments possess 
that grand principle of punishment, 
the precise apportionment of punish- 
ment to crime, Should their decree 
be disputed, the offender would be an 
Outcast; no one would eat with him. 
Mr. Conway considers that the im- 
portant institution of Trial by Jury was 
known among the Northern nations 
long before the wisdom of Alfred could 
have made us his debtors for it. 

Chap. [V. of part ii. relates some 
curious anecdotes of their popular su- 
perstitions ; and Chap. V. gives speci- 
mens of their legendary songs and bal- 
lads, which possesses a deal of enthu- 
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siasm and beauty. The effect which 
they have upon the natives is the best 
criterion of their excellence :—having 
the powers of stimulating, soothing, 
and of exciting sympathy in the breasts 
of the hearers. 

The third portion of the narrative 
consists of a Journey from Christiana 
through part of Sweden, and the Islands 
and States of Denmark. It embraces 
visits to Elsinore, Cronborg Castle, 
&c.—places intimately connected with 
English associations. 

This Norwegian tour forms one of 
the new works published in that va- 
luable collection of beauties, ‘* Con- 
stable’s Miscellany,” of which it forms 
the xxxviith volume. The author 
is already known by his ‘* Tales of Ar- 
denne,” and “ Solitary Walks in many 
Lands,” which have been noticed in 


our pages. 

—— 

Reports from the Select Committee on the 
Police of the Metropolis. Fol. pp. 417. 
IT is the practice of the present day 

to raise an hypothesis like an idol, pe- 
destal it upon party, and then worship 
it, without reflecting upon the worth- 
lessness of the subject, or the folly of 
the act. In truth it is as rational to 
contend that a son can beget his father, 
as to support many modern hypotheses. 
For instance, when certain enthusiasts 
were asked to explain how it happen- 
ed that, notwithstanding their imagi- 
nary golden age, Crime had rapidly in- 
creased, the answer was, ‘* that Satan 
had been remarkably active * ;”” and if 
a similar question was put to phreno- 
logists, they would reply that there 
were more organs of crime in the sculls 
of the present generation! If, how- 
ever, it be the fact, as stated by Mr. 
Peel, that crime in London is double 
that of the rest of the kingdom, why 
should not Satan be more active in the 
country than in town? Can it too be 
said that cranical peculiarities distin- 
guish cocknies from rustics? 

They who choose to judge philoso- 
phically of things will not therefore 
accept such silly elucidations as those 
offered ; and fortunately there yet re- 
main far superior modes of determin- 
ing doubtful questions; and among 
these modes are Parliamentary Re- 
ports. We deem this fortunate, be- 
cause under the restless activity of en- 


* See Memoir of Legh Richmond. 
Gent. Mac. May, 1829. 
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thusiasts and projectors, and the. faci- 
lity of writing and printing, we should 
otherwise see Reason brought to trial, 
and sentenced to transportation for life 
by judges and juries of wholly or half 
lunatics. 

We shall begin our review of this 
Report, by matters of general applica- 
tion, and from thence descend to par- 
ticulars. First of all, we deem it ne- 
cessary to extract from Appendix (C), 
p- 304, the following 

‘*Comparison of commitments, convic- 
tions, and executions, in England and 
Wales (with the exception of London and 
Middlesex), with those of London and Mid- 
dlesex, during the years 1821, 1822, 1823, 
1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, as compared with 
those of 1811, 1812, 1813, 1814, 1815, 
1816, 1817. 

In England and Wales (with the exception 
of London and Middlesex). 

Commitments of 1821, 1822, 1823, 
1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, as compared with 
those of 1811, 1812, 1813, 1814, 1815, 
1816, 1817, have increased 86 per cent. 

Convictions, ditto ditto ditto...... panned 

Executions have decreased do. do. do. 28 


In London and Middlesex. 

Commitments of 1821, 1822, 1823, 
1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, as compared with 
those of 1811, 1812, 1813, 1814, 1815, 
1816, 1817, have increased 48 per cent.— 
Convictions ditto ditto ditto 55 per cent.— 
Executions ditto ditto ditto 5 per cent. 

By the population return completed in 
1821, it appeared that since the return of 
1811, the population had increased, in 
England and Wales, 163 per cent. ; in Lon- 
don and Middlesex 19. 


From the above data, it appears that 
the commitments in the country have 
increased 86 per cent., or almost dou- 
ble, while those in London have only 
increased 48 per cent., or nearly one- 
half. This increase in the country 
may be attributed to the numerous 
committals for offences against the 

ame-laws, and other minor trimes. 

We shall here mention a very singu- 
lar result of a research which we once 
made, concerning the proportion of 
crime to population. The intention 
was to ascertain the effect of the popu- 
lar fanaticism of the day upon the mo- 
rals of the vicinity. We examined the 
parish register of an agricultural vil- 
lage for ten years (in a parish where 
all children without exception are 
christened), as to the number of ille- 
gitimates baptized; i.e. of children 
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born before the marriage of the parties. 
Upon striking an average, we found 
the number to be one in every three 
hundred, according to the census of 
1811 and 1821, and the population 
having increased from nine hundred 
to nearly twelve hundred, we find that 
now the proportion has grown from 
three in nine hundred, to three and 
three-fourths of another in about ele- 
ven hundred. This was a very odd 
result ; but it shows how much mora- 
lity is indebted to matrimony, for, 
though such unions may be compul- 
sory, through the bastardy laws, and 
may vary considerably in other places ; 
yet every one knows that the baptisms 
of illegitimates in a parish register bear 
no numerical comparison with those 
of children born in wedlock. 
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The next item under discussion 


shows that the convictions in the 
country have increased 105 per cent. 
and exceeded those of London and 
Middlesex 50 per cent. while the exe- 
cutions in the country have decreased 
28 per cent. and in London and Mid- 
dlesex have increased 5 per cent. 

It is plain, from the table in p. 286, 
that by the word executed we are to 
understand, persons hanged in conse- 
— of having received sentence of 

eath. 

Here we must make another table, 
which will show the prevalence of the 
different sorts of capital crime, which 
by excess or diminution distinguish the 
vices of the country and metropolis. 
The period is from 1811 to 1827 in- 
clusive, i. e. seventeen years. 

Persons executed. 








Names of Crimes. Wales. [Middl 
Arson and other wilful burning of property.......:..cssecsesccsseeceseeseeees 36 3 
Bankrupt concealing his effects .......ssseseseeeees wosénceenereonstnesnogecsseys 1 none, 
DUP PIALY...0..00.05000 ceccrccecccccosecccces erseceeee saedeccace cecsese eecererccesses 275 62 
Cattle stealing (i.) ........... torececes cocrececconccecccoccscceccsccccecsccccssense ; 3 1 
maliciously killing..........seeeseeeeee Sssnbenessccecees pnsaghesseaceeaes’ ° 2 none, 
ROGERS sas apcsscasssssannecads RakeenakaaaaNass Sndaeeaebaneceseeehesebaansiassres 2 2 
Coin, uttering counterfeit (having been before convicted, &c.)........00+ 10 none. 
Forgery, and uttering forged instruments (ii.)........sceccseeecesesseseeseesee 192 93 
RSIINESRMNNEIIE (11l~) vanaocssactncnonsaniseonaseancs0nsas ceuesnsoussaceessoessaces 51 9 
House-breaking in the day time, and larceny... .....0..0e.0008 siasasinns cots, “SE 8 
Larceny in dwelling houses to the value of 405..........0000 seine ctoanine se 26 28 
on navigable rivers to the value of 40s. (iv.).......seccesessseseeses 7 7 
Letters containing Bank notes, secreting and stealing........scsessscsesees , 8 6 
WPUUEEIOD chee actcsececeasen pedoadsaskateddaoeneaghabussuabbatedhceabesas. cacsts ceases 167 35 
shooting at, stabbing, and administering poison, with intent to 65 13 
Piracy and Felony........eseeee seers pcb paas eeenubaebbsanienessnen sseasanesaenes 4 4 
NA EEST Pell ixnnhacsaudes chen: <oacade ,ccesnebahetaatencsesenguscacsassabgees aReereerees 65 4 
Riot, &c. (remaining assembled with rioters for one hour after the Pro- 
clamation under the Riot Act had been read).........sscecsecseeeeseeeeses 6 none, 
Robbery on the person, on the highway and other places.......... wsnce S20 62 
Sacrilege........ eecececscscceencercesececeesetecscssceesenceescccceceees cccccccceee 2 2 
Sheep-stealing ......00ccccscscccesscesceseces judsnbhbhehangabedeyenceeesss cosccese «= GE 6 
Sodomy........ iene deacevenbonsepioncekensens Saeu Kens haeenesobesecsseccosesee esce §=—. 80 8 
‘Treason, Tigh .....+.0.00s0000s sepaceacsnsabcossnesesnasesdecessesssececscsee ora & | 6 
Transport being at large, SC... ....cccccccssscccescesceses pb Nieesokiendeneniin none. none. 
Trees, growing in a plantation for profit, &c. unlawfully and maliciously 
Cutting down and destroying .....scccccccccscorsccscccccsecosccccscscsces inane 1 none. 
Total....ccccccccseocee 1286 354 


Thus the number of convicts exe- 
cuted in the country is to the number 
of those executed in London between 
three and four in the former to one in 
the latter ;—but the population is four- 
teen times in round numbers greater 
in the former than in the latter; and 
if the crime and population went pas- 
sibus wquis, only ninety-one execu- 
tions would have taken place in Lon- 
don. Thus it appears plain that not 











population but circumstances occasion 
the increase or decrease of crime. 
Now let us compare some of the ca- 
pital crimes. 
Burglary in the country has exceed- 
ed that in town nearly six times. 
Forgery, more than twice. 
Horse-stealing, more than five. 
Larceny, not twice. 
Murder, more than four. 
Robbery on the person, more than 3. 
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It is plain, then, that the larceny 
committed in London is more than 
one-half of that perpetrated in the 
whole kingdom besides. Larceny is, 
therefore, the predominant crime of 
the Metropolis. 

The number of persons sentenced to 
death in the country during the said 
seventeen years, was 16,712; in Lon- 
don and Middlesex, 2851; or more 
than five to one. Of the former, 
15,426 were pardoned, or had their 
sentences commuted. Of the latter, 
2497. Of the criminals in the country 
only one in nearly thirteen suffered 
death ; in town, about one in eight. 

Thus crime has either greater atro- 
city in the latter, or the law is more 
leniently enforced in the former. 

We shall now make some remarks 
deduced from the preceding tables. 


i. Catile-stealing. It is noticeable 
that there is no execution for this 
crime from 1811 to 1816, and only 
three from 1817 to 1827. 

ii. Forgery. There were in the 
country one hundred and eighty-one 
criminals executed between 1811 and 
1823; and only eleven from 1823 to 
1827. Thus as the average number 
of sufferers per annum was in the first 
twelve years fifteen; so in the last it 
was only two. Thirteen lives out of 
fifteen were therefore saved in the 
country alone by the resumption of 
cash payments. 

ili. Horse stealing. None executed 
in London before 1825. 

iv. Larceny on navigable rivers.— 
None in the country or London, since 
1818. 

We shall now take the numbers of 
persons executed during the war from 
1811 to 1816, when provisions were 
high; and from 1816 to 1827 during 
peace, when they were low; deduct- 
ing from the gross amounts convictions 
for forgery and crimes unconnected 
with a state of plenty or cheapness. 

From 1811 to 1815 inclusive, the 
number of persons executed in the 
country, after deducting convictions 
for arson, forgery, rape, and an abo- 
minable offence, was 266. In town, 
after making the same deductions, 48.* 
Total, 314. 

In 1815 peace was made, and from 
1816 to 1820 inclusive, the period of 





__™ There were no less than 33 for forgery 
in town; in the country, 65. 


agricultural distress, there were exe- 
cuted in London, after deducting 41 
for forgery, and 3 for rape, &c. 1; 
and in the country, after making simi- 
lar deductions, 380. ‘Total, 477. 

Thus crime increased one-fourth, 
notwithstanding the fall of commodi- 
ties in the last five years mentioned. 

We shall now take two periods of 
seven years each, without discriminat- 
ing the crimes, that we may show the 
increase or decrease, and average, in 
these respective intervals, 

From 1814 to 1820, both years in- 
clusive, there were executed in the 
country 649, average between 92 and 
93 per annum; in town 167, average 
not quite 24 per annum. [It is re- 
markable, that in 1820 the executions 
in London were nearly double those of 
any preceding or subsequent years. The 
increase seems to have chiefly laid in 
the forgeries and robberies. } 

From 1821 to 1827, both years in- 
clusive, there were velba | in the 
country 490, average 70 per annum ; 
in London 134, average 19 per ann. 

Thus, according to the number of 
executions, crime has decreased with- 
in the last seven years ; but to show 
how far pardon or commutation of pu- 
nishment has affected the above calcu- 
lations, we shall now give the num- 
bers sentenced to death during the 
same two periods, and subtract the one 
amount from the other. 

From 1814 to 1820, both years in- 
clusive, there were in the country 
7107 criminals sentenced to death, of 
which were executed 649. There were 
therefore released by pardon or com- 
mutation 6458. 

[It is remarkable, that in the first 
year after the peace, viz. 1816, the 
number of capital sentences in the 
country increased about 300, and has 
since continued in nearly the same ra- 
tio. In London the increase in the 
same year was not qnite 100, and has 
not continued in that ratio, but be- 
low it.] 

From 1814 to 4820, both years in- 
clusive, there were sentenced to death 
in London and Middlesex 1327, of 
whom were executed 167; there were 
released by pardon or commutation 
1160. In the country, therefore, about 
one in ten escaped capital punishment; 
in London, only about one in eight, 
during the above periods, 

From 1821 to 1827, both years in- 
clusive, there were sentenced to death 
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in the country 7946, of whom there 
were executed 490, or only one out of 
sixteen or nearly seventeen ; in town, 
1148 were sentenced to death, of 
whom were executed 134, or one in 
eight or nearly nine. 

Thus it plainly appears, that in the 
present day country rogues have nearly 
a double chance of escape over those 
of London. Now, without partiality 
for either of these distinctions of per- 
sons, or at all desiring to lessen mercy 
to any of them, we only know that 
when Justice does not hold her seales 
even, it is only because she puts her 
sword into the one to weigh it down, 
for the purpose of deterring by more 
severe example, or because there are 
greater circumstances of atrocity in the 
crimes. Admitting, however, the ne- 
cessity, it is clear that inequality of 
danger and punishment is unfavour- 
able to the decrease of crime in the 


parts spared. 

—O— 

Portugal illustrated, in a Series of Letters. 
By the Rev. W. M. Kinsey, B.D, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, &c. emlellish- 
ed with a Map, Plates of Coins, Vignettes, 
Modinhas, and various Engravings of Cos- 
tumes, Landscape Scenery, &c. Second 
Edit. Imp. 8vo. pp. 564. 


THE chief praise of writing Travels 
in the epistolary form is due to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague. Her cele- 
brated Letters are full of sprightliness, 
taste, and elegance. The substance of 
these Letters was supplied in part from 
the author's journal, and partly from 
communications addressed to Mr. 
Bayly and other friends; and though 
it should appear that the public is 
the real correspondent of the author, 
it is of no moment if he has taste 
and judgment to make his materials 
those which will instruct and inte- 
rest. In the work before us those 
materials embrace a whole museum of 
every kind of information which can 
be desired concerning Portugal, an 
unforiunate nation,, preyed upon like 
a carcase in a field, by monks, priests, 
and fidalgos (gentlemen), ‘‘ who are 
the principal authors of the moral, re- 
ligious, and political degradation, as 
well as abject misery of their unfortu- 
nate country.” Pref. xvii. 

In noticing books of Travels, it is 
our practice to pick flowers and make 
them up into a bouquet. We shall do 
so now. 


Review.—Kinsey's Portugal illustrated. 
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At the opera of Lisbon our author 
saw a theatrical regiment composed 
entirely of females, who marched and 
went through the evolutions with most 
wonderful precision, and handled their 
muskets like heroines. (p. 66.) The 
filuh and stench of the streets are so in- 
tolerable, that it spoils the appetite for 
dinner among Englishmen ; but, such 
is the force of habit, that a Lisbon fop 
complained of his résidence when in 
London, being uncomfortable and dis- 
agreeable, through want of the Lis- 
bon smells. (p. 79.) The viands at 
meals are bad salt fish, dirty looking 
rice, half-fed meat, hard boiled beef, 
not salted, tongue or bacon, waxy po- 
tatoes, dumplings of adamantine con- 
texture, cheese like flint, ‘‘a small 
quantity of very poor wine, abundance 
of water, and an awful army of red 
ants, probably imported from the Bra- 
zils, in the wood of which the chairs 
and tables are made, hurrying across 
the cloth, and a lurking banditti of 
fleas in the tapestry-covered chairs. 
(p. 82.) The streets are filled with 
dogs without masters, congregating in 
packs; dunghills are placed at the 
doors of good houses; and filth is 
thrown out of the windows at night. 
(p. 84.) Kitchen chimnies are of a 
conical form. (p. 129-) Swans paint- 
ed with crowns around their necks, 
occur at the Royal palace of Cintra. 
(p. 130.) This is a cognizance of our 
Henry 1V. Richard II. bore a white 
hart, collared and chained Or; and in 
the same palace the arms of the Portu- 
guese nobility are pendent from the 
necks of stags.“ (p. 130.) These are 
curious coincidences ; but the palace 
was built by Don Emanuel, between 
1495 and 1521, long after the reigns 
of our Kings. The kitchens generally 
are our garrets, in the tops of the 
houses. (p. 177.) Gentlemen’s car- 
riages are frequently drawn by oxen. 
(p. 207.) Stirrups are wooden clogs 
open behind. (p. 257.) Carts, supposed 
to have been borrowed from the Ro- 
mans, and imitative of the Greek war 
chariots, are low, and set upon thick 
small wheels, cut out of a single piece 
of wood. (p. 289.) The Jews’ harp is 
capitally played upon by itinerant mu- 
sicians. (p. 380.) To keep water and 
other liquids cool in summer, ‘earthen 
vessels are made of clay, containing 
lime and iron, so as to be very porous, 
but without glazing. These vessels, 
which are called pucaros or alcarrazes, 
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suffer the moisture to pervade their 
substance in the form of a fine dew, 
which is continually evaporating and 
producing cold.” P. 406. 

| This fictile composition deserves the 
attention of our potters. 

The Portuguese bee-hives are in ge- 
neral of a cylindrical form, made out of 
the rind of a cork tree, and are usually 
covered with a flat piece of cork, or 
with a pan of earthen ware inverted, 
the edge of which projects over the 
hive, like a penthouse. (459) Bee- 
hives of cork are Roman. (See Ency. 
of Antiq. i. 61.) 

The compartments of the Rosary 
are thus given : 

‘¢The complete Rosary consists of fif- 
teen paternosters, and one hundred and 
fifty ave-marias, ten of the last to each of 
the first ; sv that the whole rosary contains 
fifteen parts or mysteries concerning the 
Son and the Virgin Mary. The ‘‘terco”’ is 
a third part of the rosary. The mysteries 


& 
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are divided into tergoes; the first five are 
called the joyful mysteries ; the second five, 
the dolorous; and the last, the glorious 
mysteries.” P. 469. 

Sweetmeats form the great luxury, 
and to the habit of eating these, “ as 
provocatives to drink, deep draughts of 
water, which blow the body out, Cos- 
tigan ascribes the little, fat, pursy mis- 
shapen persons of the nobility.” P.488. 

Our author has described and en- 
graved (p. 514) a cromléh near Avra- 
yolos; and between Pegoés and Ven- 
das Novas, Hautefort saw a stone cir- 
cle of twelve enormous blocks erect, 
and a thirteenth in the middle (p.501), 
a most decisive proof that this circle 
was intended to represent the twelve 
months, or signs of the zodiac, with 
the Sun in the centre. 

At Leiria, which sprang from the 
ancient town of Callipo, Mr. Kinsey 
saw a curious arch of an old chapel, 
of which this is an engraving: 
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“This highly interesting specimen of a 
Moorish architecture, as it is considered by 








the natives, is now walled up, into an old 
chapel, no longer used for divine worship, 
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which, upon a first hasty view from a dis- 
tance, would appear to resemble the west- 
ern Saxon door of Ifley Church near Ox- 
ford, and many others of that era, and of a 
later date. But upon a nearer inspection, 
this circular arch at Leira, reputed Moorish, 
would seem to be nothing more than a va- 
riety of the same description of Gothic arch. 


*¢ 1, The outward mouldings which run 
round the receding arches, are decurated 
with a wreath of flowers, evidently of an 
oriental character. 2. The terminations on 
either side are supported by columns, orna- 
mented with heads looking upwards. 3. 
The number of receding arches is six, and 
the circular lines intervening are alternately 
charged with rosettes and rows of heads in 
half relief; these heads are represented as 
leaning forward on one of the hands, while 
the other grasps the arch beneath. 4. In- 
stead of the beaks and tongues observable 
on the Saxon arches of Ifley Church near 
Oxford, and at St. Peter’s in the East, Ox- 
ford, these ‘heads on hands” distinguish 
the Leiria arch. 5. Above this circular 
arch again are represented, in demi-relievo, 
grotesque human figures of different shapes, 
with heads of oxen and sheep projecting. 
6. and lastly, the arch of this western en- 
trance is supported at either termination of 
its bend by five columns; those on the 
right side are much defaced and injured by 
time or weather. The capitals of these co- 
lumns represent flowers of an oriental cha- 
racter, intermixed with non-descript birds 
and grotesquely shaped animals. These se- 
verally distinct and characteristic portions 
are interlaced with each other, and combin- 
ing correctly, give a peculiar interest to the 
whole.” pp. 425, 426, 


Review.—Cambrian 


Weare truly sorry to be necessitated, 
by the very abundance itself of curious 
and instructive information contained 
in this amusing book, to do it great 
injustice. Such exhibitions of scraps 
as we have given, remind us of mere 
chippings of the Pyramids or Pomipey’s 
Pillar, which gallant officers bring 
home, as if parings of a beautiful fe- 
male’s nails could give us any idea of 
her person. 


The line engravings are beautifully 
executed by Mr. Joseph Skelton and 
Mr. W. B. Cooke. Thirty-six cos-- 
tumes are taken from models made for 
the author in Portugal. An excellent 
map of Portugal, engraved by Arrow- 
smith, is also given: and the vignette 
engravings on wood, by Messrs. Willis, 
Brooke, and Hervey, add much to the 
interest of this luminous and enter- 
taining work. 


Quarterly Magazine. [May, 
The Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, 
Nos. 1 and 2. 


IT has often been matter of regret 
to us, that our Cambrian neighbours 
have not, with the enlarged views 
with which literature is promoted in 
other parts of this island, indulged the 
uninitiated in their language with the 
hidden stores it contains—that, setting 
aside those contracted notions that re- 
quire implicit belief in all their tradi- 
tions, in all their wild conjectures, 
they should not treat the affairs of 
Wales with more liberal discussion— 
that that self-sufficient conceit (the re- 
sult of being penitus toto divisos orbe, 
which has made them hold in con- 
tempt, and stigmatize as officious, any 
unfortunate Sais who has presumed to 
offer a dissentient opinion, actuated by 
the spirit of their maxim “ the truth 
against the world,”) should not yield 
to better feelings. 

With Chinese pretensions to anti- 
quity, there were many in the last cen- 
tury, though we trust very few at the 

resent time, who would have us be- 
lieve that every thing should be traced 
to a Welsh origin; that customs as 
well as languages have Celtic roots, 
and backed by a compliant etymology, 
Cymry must be acknowledged in all 
respects as ‘* the well-spring of true 
nobility.” That it should be gravely 
asserted by persons of great good sense 
on other subjects, that, for instance, 
David Rizzio was a Welshman, and 
his real name Davydd Rhys, is as ex- 
traordinary an instance of inbdiassion, 
as that an Irishman should believe 
Dionysius Halicarnassus to be a native 
of the land of potatoes, and his true 
patronymic Dennis O'Callaghan. Yet 
this is absolutely so, and in its support 
we are told that bis father was Sion 
Davydd Rhys, who wrote the Welsh 
grammar, because having gone to Italy, 
they say he there became a professor, 
modestly (we suppose) undertaking to 
teach the people their own language. 
That he went to Italy we allow, be- 
cause having selected the medical pro- 
fession, he travelled, as was the fashion 
in Elizabeth’s days, for what was con- 
sidered the best instruction; and un- 
fortunately for the composition of this 
improbable story, the invariable genea- 
logical practice of Wales has been en- 
tirely overlooked, as Sion Davydd Rhys 
would eo more imply John the son of 
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Davydd Rhys. Here too is another 
fact, Rizzio was murdered in 1566; 
while the first time that the Cambrian 
made himself known was in 1580. It 
is surprising that persons afflicted with 
these mental hallucinations have not 
asserted that Mr. Telford is a Welsh- 
man, and that his constructing the 
bridge of the Menai is a proof of the 
fact—or else, that his true name is Tal- 
y-fordd, ** the end of the road,” which 
was given prophetically in allusion to 
that astonishing work, which com- 
pletes the great and unrivalled high- 
way he had formed through North 
Wales. Risum teneatis, gentle reader, 
we have not hazarded so improbable 
a conjecture; for Inigo Jones, whose 
birth and baptism stand recorded in 
the register of St. Bartholomew, Smith- 
field, ~~ been pronounced, ex cathe- 
dra, a Welshman, and his real name 
Ynyr Sions*. 

A new era, we rejoice to say, has 
commenced, and a Magazine under- 
taken by writers of great talent has ap- 
peared, under the title of the Cambrian 
Quarterly. The melange is great in 


its variety, and judicious in its selec- - 


tion. We have translations from the 
Welsh poets, statistical information, 
geological researches, antient mytholo- 
gic tales, legends, fragments of local 
history, provincial news, and a review 
of Celtic literature. These are again 
enlivened with poetry and music, with 
descriptive excursions in the land of 
the Cymry, and with original biogra- 
phical sketches. We heartily wish 
success to a periodical production un- 
dertaken with such zeal, and prose- 
cuted with such ability. 


—o— 


Sermons ly the Rev. John Haggitt, Rector of 
Ditton near Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 296. 
SO many discourses, uttered even 

in town pulpits, have neither sense 

nor meaning, that we fear reason will 
be soon found only in country churches, 
of which the ministers are Divines of 
the old school. Were the modern Ser- 
mons alluded to, beautiful specimens 
of impassioned eloquence (the French 





* It would seem that ** the Armoricans 
would show their affinity by advancing simi- 
lar absurdities. The word Larbare, is from 
bara, bara, bread, bread, the Gauls under 
Brennus thus daily exclaiming !!!’’ If this 
induced the Romans to call other nations 
barbarians, what made the Greeks term 
even the Romans BapCapor ? 


taste in Sermons), pleasure would at 
least be conferred; and if, in the late 

nglish fashion, only dry ratiocination 
was used, instruction would make 
some amends for tedium; but if, ac- 
cording to the opinion of Blair, per- 
suasion and utility ought to be united 
in this kind of composition, what can 
we say of mere vapid declamation, 
which is absolutely the characteristic 
of numerous Sermons of the modern 
construction. They have often not a 
tangible idea; they resemble a vm 
and cassock not worn by a living 
Divine, but by a wooden stand in a 
shop for sale—we know that they are 
parts of the ecclesiastical costume, and 
that is all. A solemn monotonous 
jargon, interlarded with quotation, is 
the only thing studied ; but a Sermon 
that does not make an impression, is 
food that does not allay hunger, or 
drink that does not assuage thirst. 
Thereare, indeed, other Sermons which 
please certain low hearers. These in 
real truth are no other than bombast 
spoiled, i. e. divested of all silliness— 
mere strings of ejaculations, ** the dear 
dear Jesus,” and phrases of familiarity, 
which both degrade and profane the 
object of worship. Such are the con- 
sequences, says an ingenious writer, of 
that vitiated taste as to preaching, 
which disinclines the public mind to 
the salutary and useful. 

A preacher however is a tutor, and 
his congregation a miscellaneous col- 
lection of school-boys, with this dif- 
ference, that bad ones do and can play 
the truant with impunity, until they 
are confined to a worse school, from 
whence they cannot escape. It is the 
duty of the Clerical tutor to diminish 
the number of these as much as pos- 
sible; and, as there is no agent of 
human success but prudence, no per- 
manent impressions but those of reason, 
that noble distinction of man is to be 
united with piety, because it is the 
most complete mode of edification— 
the godliness “‘ which has the promise 
of the life that now is, as well of that 
which is to come,” can only result 
from such a union. 

Mr. Haggitt’s Sermons are of the 
latter description. They are solid, not 
yey for meretricious aids show 
that the preacher is more desirous of 
showing off himself as an actor for 
applause, than of ameliorating the 
principles of his audience. Not that 
Mr. Haggitt is deficient in ability to 
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make such a display (as may be seen 
by his eloquent Sermon on the death 
of the Princess Charlotte, Serm. x.), 
but his taste and conscientiousness are 
superior to it. He deems the solemnity 
of the pulpit to be of higher character, 
and thinks that its oratory is by no 
means honoured by incongruous em- 
bellishment, and selfish motive. 

Mr. Hagyitt, too, is a sound logician. 
We need only give his remarks con- 
cerning Calvinists and Puritans : 


‘¢ Ifa large portion of mankind, as their 
system supposes, are born for no other 
purpose than to experience the wrath and 
indignation of their Maker, how is it that 
they are sent into so fair a prison-house as 
that of this world? how is it that they are 
sent to partake of so many of God’s blessings, 
when they are already condemned to eternal 
misery hereafter? Is it that the display of 
the beneficence of God, which they witness 
in this world, may render still more into- 
lerable to them the everlasting sufferings to 
which they are doomed? God forbid that 
we should so think of our heavenly Father, 
who, far from desiring that any should perish, 
desires that all should obtain everlasting 
life.”’ 

«¢ Other views there are, less painfully 
shocking, yet still far removed from that 
which Scripture points out. Many, and 
some even good men, would persuade us 
that there is no way of meriting heaven but 
by a persevering refusal to partake in any of 
the enjoyments of this life ; and this opinion 
they ground on certain passages of Scrip- 
ture, which have plainly the aluse of this 
world in view, and not its permissible and 
intended use. What God freely gave, man 
may without blame enjoy, under the controul 
of reason and of conscience, which was at 
the same time given to regulate his choice, 
and to warn him against excess.” Pp. 33, 
34. 

Such is the folly of deeming it ne- 
cessary to make earth a hell, in order 
to gain heaven. 

Speaking of low, vulgar modes of 
expression in the pulpit, and the use 
of Scripture with colloquial freedom, 
Mr. Haggitt says, 


‘¢ Tt is the opinion of many that the mi- 
nister of the Gospel would more effectually 
promote the edification of his flock, by 
lowering the style and language of his dis- 
courses, than by any attempt to raise the 
comprehension of the lower orders to the 
usual standard of instruction, delivered from 
the pulpit. But we may reasonably doubt 
whether the decorous gravity, the solemn 
dignity of our Liturgy, can ever countenance 
this depression. To be plain and perspi- 
cuous must be the wish of every speaker; it 


Review.—Life and Works of Titian. 
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is especially the Lounden duty of the teacher 
of religious truths to beso. But far from 
the Minister of the Gospel be that uncouth 
familiarity, that vulgar diction, and those 
alarming freedoms with the most sacred 
topics, which are too often addressed to the 
itching ears of deluded ignorance. Let us 
rather prefer and encourage the slower, but 
we trust the surer means of early religious 
instruction.” P, 192. 


—_o— 
Notices of the Life and Works of Titian. 
Rodwell. 8vo. pp. 250. 

THIS is a book we have much de- 
sired ; and when we heard that Sir 
Abraham Hume, whose correct taste 
and intimate knowledge of paintings 
has increased with age, was engaged 
upon it, we rejoiced exceedingly. Nor 
are we disappointed, though the work 
does not so much abound in anecdote 
as we had anticipated. It is dedicated 
to the author’s son-in-law, Lord Farn- 
borough, with a very affectionate ad- 
dress, and his lordship, whose know- 
ledge and taste was very frequently 
evinced previous to his elevation to 
the peerage, and to comparative retire- 
ment from public life, it is most grati- 
fying to Jearn now devotes a consider- 
able portion of his time to the pa- 
tronage of the Fine Arts. 

Titian lived to a wonderful old age, 
and executed a multitude of pictures. 
To trace the history or destination of 
all or the great majority of them, is a 
task of complete impossibility in the 
present day, since both Vasari and Ri- 
dolfi, in their time, admitted the great 
impracticability of it. The Notices of 
his works here before us, are of a very 
interesting and valuable chatacter, 
combining criticism, history, and anec- 
dote in a very agreeable and easy man- 
ner. They will most materially assist 
any future historian of the Arts. And 
here we will just mention the grand 
and extensive design for a work of this 
character, conceived bya friend of ours, 
which we sincerely hope he may meet 
with sufficient encouragement some 
day to publish. The object is to clas- 
sify the artists according to their schools, 
and, arranging them alphabetically, give 
biographical notices, and lists of their 
works, accompanied by anecdotes, cri- 
tical notices, and a species of pedigree, 
showing the value of each picture at 
every change of possessor, and the 
names of the galleries and collections 
in which they have successively been 
from the easel to the present time. 
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It will readily be seen that such an 
undertaking will be one of great labour 
and extent; but to the enthusiast there 
are innumerable flowers prettily and 
attractively strewed along the path, 
which will render toil a pleasure. 

But to return to Titian and Sir Abra- 
ham Hume. After the notice of his 
works ina chronological order; and they 
embrace his three styles, which were 
those of his master Bellino, cold and 
formal ; of his friend and envious rival 
Giorgione ; and what may justly be 
termed his own manner, a softening- 
dowd of the gorgeousness of Giorgione; 
we then haye extracts from the various 
catalogues of the galleries which have 
boasted of his works. And we cannot 
jook at the list of those which once 
graced the splendid gallery of our 
Charles the First, without reflecting on 
the barbarous character of that religion, 
and the inhuman tone of feeling, 
which could have sanctioned the dis- 
persion of this unrivalled collection ; 
and expressing a desire that the Coim- 
missioners of the National Gallery will 
never neglect an opportunity of bring- 
ing them once more as near together 
as is possible. Some of the best of 
Titian’s, we are proud to find in the 
hands of Englishmen. The Marquis 
of Stafford has a rich collection, and 
the galleries of many of our noblemen, 
&c. were enriched at the Orleans sale. 

The extracts from the Catalogues 
are followed by concise and neat ob- 
servations on the different manners of 
the artist, ou his colouring and mode 
of painting, a list of some of his pro- 
tecturs and friends, anecdotes of his 
scholars, a genealogical table of his fa- 
mily, and a descriptive catalogue of en- 
gravings after the works of Titian, from 
the Bibliothéque du Roi at Paris, 1827. 

To recommend this work to the at- 
tention of the artist, and more particu- 


larly the amateur, would be superero- 
gatory ; for by this time it must already 
be in the hands of almost every man 
of taste and intelligence, 
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Engravings of Ancient Cathedrals, Hotels de 
Ville, and other Pullic Buildings of cele- 
trity in France, Holland, Germany, and 
Italy. Drawn on the spot, and engraved 
by John Coney, with Illustrative Descrip- 
tions by Charles Heathcote Tatham, Esq. 
and able assistants. Moon, Boys, and 
Graves. Elephant Folio. 


THE First Part of this splendid 
Work, which is to consist of twelve 
Portions, contains exterior views of 
the Cathedrals at Antwerp, Brussels, 
and Beauvais, and the Hotel de Ville, 
at Ghent. 

From the views of the Monastic Re- 
mains in England, inserted in the new 
edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon, the 
rising abilities of Mr. Coney have been 
long known, and duly appreciated ; 
and now his Jabours on that important 
work are drawn to a close, we rejoice 
to see that he has projected one in 
which his abilities will have a still 
wider scope. 

From the very large size of the Plates 
(19 inches by 15), the ingenious Artist 
has been enabled to represent the archi- 
tecture in a highly satisfactory manner; 
whilst the numerous and characteristic 
groups, consisting of religious proces- 
sions, &c. add greatly to the effect. 
In the first Plate, the west view of 
Antwerp Cathedral, the figures are re- 
presented in the costume of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Concise descriptions of each Plate 
are given in English, French, Italian, 
and German, by Mr. C. H. Tatham ; 
and most heartily do we wish that the 
work may be encouraged in the manner 
it deserves. 





Ofthe Home Book, or Young Housekeeper’ s 
Assistant, by a Lady, we cannot speak too 
highly. It is a most useful present for 
Brides, and the hundreds of pounds which 
it may save, and the vexations which it may 
prevent, are results from the study of it, 
which need not be applauded. 

Mr. Horace Foore’s Companion to the 
Theatres, is precisely what it professes to be; 
containing views of the fagades of all the 
houses, royal and minor, with descriptions 
of them, essays on the origin and rise of 

Gent, Mac. May, 1829, 
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the Drama; on the early English Theatres, 
and the origin and introduction of every 
species of amusement and entertainment 
produced on the stage. It will form a very 
interesting introduction to Cumberland’s 
British Theatre ; and will, we predict, be in 
the hands of every play-goer, 





Mrs. Wituiams has published a fourth 
edition of her highly-recommended Syllabie 
Spelling, or a Summary Method of teaching 
Children to read. {t is considerably im- 
proved, and is ushered into notice by many 
flattering and deserving testimonials, 
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The Exhibition this year has opened 
with many more advantages than any of 
the former ones which we have visited. 
The superior character of the works of 
the best artists, and the increase of good 
historical compositions, (of the want of 
which we have had to complain), render 
the visit more pleasing and gratifying, and 
shew strikingly the great improvement 
which has taken place in art during the pre- 
ceding year, May the progress thus plainly 
perceptible continue steadily, brilliantly, 
and effectively, till British art shall proudly 
compete with the efforts of Raphael, ‘Titian, 
Correggio, Rembrandt, &e. This decided 
superiority in the historical pictures, is main- 
ly attributable toa study of the works of these 
masters ; 0 close attention to the propriety 
of colouring; and a bold and vigorous 
handling. It will be seen, by our enumera- 
tion of some of the best pieces, that Etty 
still improves in his Titian-like paintings ; 
and that Wilkie, who has hitherto delighted 
us with homely scenes, has turned his 
splendid talents and active genius into a new 
walk ; and has produced a series of pictures 
unrivalled by ary artist. In his former style 
he obtained a popularity which none other 
could aspire to; in his new one he will de- 
serve and acquire still higher fame. And 
this leads us to the expression of a regret, 
that there are so few familiar subjects in the 
present year’s exhibition. We looked in 
vain for the names of M. W. Sharpe, 
E. V. Rippingille, &e.; whose Sailor’s 
Wedding, and Going to the Fair, were suc! 
attractive ornaments to the Ante-room, that 
the artists themselves might have caught 
many a pleasing incident from the animated 
groups which daily crowded round them. 

As usual there is a multitude of portraits. 
Some few are excellent as paintings, and 
attractive from the loveliness and notoriety 
of the subjects. Sir Thomas Laurence 
leads both in the number, size, style, and 
interest of his subjects; and sustains his 
high character as a flatterer. His subjects 
are the Duke of Clarence, Duchess of Rich- 
mond, Marchioness of Salistury, whole 
lengths; Southey, the Poet, seated on a 
rock; Soane, the architect,* a fine in- 
tellectual head; Miss Macdonald; Mrs. 
Locke, and Lord Durham. Pickersgill has 
one of Jeremy Bentham, which may be 

* A portrait of Mr. Soane, by Jackson, 
was exhibited in the British Institution Gal- 
lery; but this is by tar the preferable one, 
though very flattering. Of this celebrated 
artist Chantrey is engaged in executing a 
marble bust. In the mode! the likeness is 
extremely well preserved. 





ranked among his best; Wilkie has also 
taken to portraits, and has produced a very 
clever one of the Earl of Kellie; and there 
is an accurate likeness of the authoress of 
the popular tragedy of Rienzi, by J. Lucas, 
which is, very undeservedly, placed in a bad 
situation: Mr. Shee, Mr. Hayter, Sir W. 
Beechey, and Mr. Phillips, display their 
accustomed taleut. Among the most strik- 
ing likenesses is that of our respected corre- 
spondent and eminent armorial antiquary 
Dr. Meyrick, by H. P. Briggs, placed in the 
School of Painting; where are also two well 
executed portraits of the artist Wilkie. The 
one executed at Rome, by Smith, we prefer 
as a painting. Of its accuracy we cannot 
speak, never having met this distinguished 
and favourite artist. Mr, Jackson and Mr, 
Simpson have several very clever portraits. 
By the latter, is a very good one of Mr. 
Stanfield. 

Amongst the landscapes appear the 
names of Constable, Daniell, Callcott, East- 
lake, Stump, and several others of eminence 
and talent. Constable’s are distinguished 
by that disagreeable custom of communica- 
ting to his scenes the appearance of having 
been scattered over, whilst the colouring is 
fresh, with a huge quantity of chopped hay. 
It is an execrable taste, having no re- 
semblance to any appearance in Nature — 
the artist’s standard of excellence. Da- 
niell’s are rich specimens of Indian sce- 
nery. No, 28. isa magnificent representa- 
tion of the /Vaterfall near Vatlagunta, in 
the peninsula of India, in the mountains 
that divide the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar. The stealing of the beast of prey 
towards the herd of deer is a happy incident. 
Another one is the view of the superb Taje 
Mah’l at Agra, erected by Shah Jehan for 
his favourite queen. Calcott has but one, 
a quiet picture, entitled the Fountain, It is 
painted with surprising skill and effect. A 
pleasing little piece by H. B. Ziegler repre- 
sents the Lime Walk, Hampton Court Gar- 
dens. 

Amongst the sea pieces is a large one, 
by Callcott, of a Dutch ferry of a very supe- 
rior character; several by ‘IT. S. Good, 
which are extremely good; a magnificent 
portraiture of the mighty ocean in one of 
its wildest moods by W. Allan, under the 
title of the prophet Jonah; a view of the 
battle of Navarin, and several other pieces, 
by Reinagle. 

Great Room. 

1. Expulsion of Adam and Eve from Para- 
dise. Dubufe. A large picture very power- 
fully treated. The offending pair appear in 
the foreground, with a most bitter expression 
of horror and repentance. Eve is half re- 
clining, and resting one hand on Adam’s 
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right knee ; he bends over her with averted 
eyes, and hands extended to their utmost 
stretch, as if hesitating to clasp the cause of 
ruin. Near them, in the back ground, is a 
noble figure of a lion; and to the left is the 
ministering angel behind a burning bush, 
the flame of which, reflecting on the body 
of Adam, and the eyes of the Angel, pro- 
duces a powerful effect. The colours 
throughout are sad ; and the expression and 
attitude good. 

4. Sulject from the Revelations. F.Dan- 
by, A.—A surprising painting, illustrative 
of the 12th and 13th verses of chap. 8 ; and 
representing the angel, flying through the 
midst of heaven, crying with a loud voice, 
** Woe, woe, woe to the inhabitants of the 
earth.” The figure of the extended angel 
is that of an aerial unfortunate. Furnished 
with wings, and clothed as with a mist, it 
pursues its melancholy duty with disshevelled 
hair, and hands raised to hide its distress. 
The colouring is in Danby’s peculiar style, 
and the reflection from the warm blood 
streaks of the darkened sun’s light on the 
angel, is particularly good. It is a small 
picture, and so is the companion to it No, 
317 in the School of Painting. 

(To Le continued.) 





Britisu Artists, SUFFOLK-STREET. 


Great Room.—Looking round the walls 
of this magnificent room we were greatly 
disappointed at not finding any thing of 
historic interest, or a clever production in 
the higher walks of art. In vain did our 
eyes seek for something whereon to rest for 
a while with satisfaction and delight. There 
is not one picture remarkable for pathos or 
striking vividness of expression ; there are 
no embodyings of the soul’s high wander- 
ings; nor in any one instance do we see art 
contending with nature for the mastery. 
There are some familiar subjects, but most 
of them are not distinguished for force or 
accuracy of sentiment or expression. The 
second or third rate ones at the Academy 
would reign paramount here. We will par- 
ticularize those that most engaged our at- 
tention. 

1. The Exile. A. J. Woolmer.-—Roman- 
tically imagined, but badly painted. The 
exile is reclining on one of the projections 
ofa great mass of mountain near his rude 
hut, gazing at the distance, and meditating 
on scenes afar, and things aud events with 
which he holds no communion but through 
the memory. A serpent is coiled around a 
blighted tree, and the crawling reptile is his 
ouiy living companion, 

5. View in the Alps. J. Glover.—Dis- 
tinguished for its warm burst of light. This 
artist has three-and-twenty pieces this year ; 
some of them will ve noticed as they 
occur. 

7. The departure of the Israclites out of 


the land of Egypt. D. Roberts.—This artist 
possesses talents of a high order. In his 
conceptions he is vigorous, where he does 
not merely paint architecture from reality ; 
in his colouring he is correct; and the effect 
which he produces is true and powerful. 
This is an attempt to tread in the track which 
Martin has struck out for himself with so 
much beauty and magnificence, and were it 
not an imitation would deserve the highest 
praise. It is, however, creditable, but we 
should wish to see more originality of inven- 
tion. It consists of a street of temples and 
palaces, with porticos, columns, turrets, &c. 
in the massive Egyptian style, loaded with 
hieroglyphies and uncouth sculpture, and 
countless figures traversing every avenue and 
crowding every projecting or elevated spot. 
The colouring is glowing, and the light from 
above showing that ‘1 will be their guide,” 
is very powerfully touching. 

20. Far from home. W. Poole.—A fine 
head of a poor Mulatto girl casting her eyes 
over an expanse of water, and sighing for 
her own rude home and ruder friends. There 
are two other clever studies from a Mulatto 
by this artist, numbered 124, and 137. 

21. Shall I fight or not? A. Chisholm.— 
A stout bravado boy, to use the language of 
the P.R., has * peeled for a mill,”’ and is pro- 
voking a mild intelligent youth to an unequal 
contest. On the arm of the latter hangs his 
little sister, with an expressive ** You shan’t 
hit my brother ;”’ and behind is a lad per- 
suading him on, and another great awkward 
tarry-on-his-errands boy with a stone-bottle 
on ‘is shoulder jeering him. It is very 
creditable. Opposed to this is No. 30, 

You shall not fight, by G. Havell, where 
there is a difficulty in keeping the little 
warriors from the fray. 

42. Corinne. Mrs. Pearson.—Animated 
portrait; rich eyes full of intelligence. 
No. 174, is another clever specimen of this 
artist. 

43. Daphknis and Chloe, J.Glover.—It 
isan Italian landscape, with the palace of 
the Cesars, the ‘Temple of the Sun and 
Moon, the Campagnia, and mountains in 
the neighbourhood of Tivoli. The figures 
of Daphnis and Chloe are of no interest, 
but the landscape is remarkable for that 
brown autumnal tint which this artist de- 
lights to impart to his foliage. 

50. Fisherman’s Children. E. Childe. — 
Very clear and expressive picture. Two 
children put a stick between the claws of a 
crab to provoke it to bite. 

68. Fruit. G. Steevens.—Prettily grouped 
and true to nature. This is all that can be 
expected or accomplished. 

71. The Lady’s favor. W. M‘Call.—A 
very pretty damsel tying her true blue favor 
on the plume of her true knight’s helmet. 
It is a goodly painting, but wants elevation 
of sentiment. ‘There is no enthusiasm 
Ilended with the feminine softness of the 
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lady, and no heroism mixed with regret in 
the expression of the knight. 

117. Effie Deans. Miss Beaumont.— 
Plaintive meekness most feelingly expressed 
in a very interesting head. 

126. Burns and Highland Mary. R. Ed- 
monston.—The Highland lassie, sitting on 
the banks of the winding Ayre, is a sweet 
modest humble figute, blushingly averting 
her eyes from the fervent gaze of her 
poetical lover. ‘The scenery is romantic, 
and the incident fully accordant. It is 
painted with a considerable share of talent 
and power. 

132. Borrowdale, Cumberland. T. C.Hof- 
land.—This magnificent representation of 
the stirring and soothing scenery of the 
lakes, is the production of the Secretary to 
the Institution, and is a beautiful instance of 
the powers of his pencil. 

139. The Love-letter in jeopardy. W. 
Kidd.—One of this artist’s happy efforts. 
Engaged in lace-making under the cottage 
window, the damsel has pinned herself into 
a deep smiling sleep; the lover has placed 
in her bosom a letter, and retired; which 
being seen by the old dame, she opens the 
window, aud extracting from its sacred rest- 
ing-place the precious aspirations of the 
wooer, who is seen peeping at the corner 
and anxiously watching its fate. Jt is very 
cleverly done. No. 202, is a very familiar 
incident. A couple ¢f wanton boys ere 
amusing themselves with squirting into 
another one’s face. The action of the 
little fellow struggling to get free, is full of 
natural indignation and resistance, and the 
merry mood of the other well contrasts. 

141. The schooner, Saucy Jack, lreaking 
the Llockade of Buenos Ayres. W. J. Hug- 
gins.—The best sea-piece in the gallery, 
and amongst the most correct and beautiful 
we have seen of this artist. We noticed 
also a very fair effort of his son, a pro- 
mising young man. It is 183, Dutch loat 
off the Dogger lank. 

(To be continued.) 





Water-Cotour Exuisirtion. 


The great perfection to which this branch 
of art has been brought within these few 
years, renders a visit to the gallery of the 
Society during the present commendable 
passion for the Arts, a matter of absolute 
necessity. We have looked for its annual 
opening with delighted expectation, and 
have generally experienced pleasure and sa- 
tisfaction. ‘The excellent pictures which are 
painted in this style, have met with great 
encouragement—and this patronage has con- 
tributed still further to elicit the con- 
ceptions and talents of the artists. Robson, 
who last year boasted of forty-six efforts, 
has now increased his number to forty- 
eight ; and he is closely followed by Mr. 
Copley Fielding, who exhibits about forty- 
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five. The former of these artists is distin= 
guished for the faithfulness of his represen- 
tations of the effects produced on scenery of 
an elevated character, by the rise or declen- 
sion of the glorious orb of day. The va- 
riety of the tints which tinge with brightest 
lustie the distant hills, at even and at morn, 
are most happily caught, and effectively pro- 
duced. In the local landscapes of Fielding 
and Barret, there is much beauty and judg- 
ment, and their compositions display a con- 
siderable portion of elegance, and classic 
taste and feeling. Whichelo has a.warm 
Claude-like picture of great merit; and 
Dewint boasts several attractive scenes, 
Austin is the principal coast-scene painter, 
and his are distinguished by a multitude of 
figures; but Provt has one or two of a very 
superior character, besides his numerous 
architectural pieces, which are picturesquely 
chosen, accurately drawn, and charmingly 
coloured. The Secretary Wild, in his inte- 
riors, displays his accustomed excellence; 
and Mackenzie, Finch, Scott, and others, 
have very respectable pieces. Mr. W. Hunt 
exhibits three-and-thirty characteristic stu- 
dies from nature. They consist principally of 
single figures in particular situations, and in 
expression and attitude most beautifully ac- 
cord with nature. We particularly noticed 
his Saturday Evening little Girl, and the 
Romp, most exquisitely full of sentiment ; 
and the laughing waggish Water Carrier. 
Stephanoff has several in his usual style. 
One of them, Feramorz, Fadiadeen, and 
Lalla Rookh, has been already exhibited 
here ; and there are several others in the 
gallery by different artists which we fancied 
we recollected, but cannot speak positively. 
Cristall’s Peasantry and Richter’s delinea- 
tions of Shakspeare’s Characters are excel- 
lent ; the latter full of the bard’s peculiar 
humour and satire. 
To a future Number we shall particularize 
some of the most striking of these beautiful 
specimens of art. 





Incenpio pi Borwo. 

Raphael’s frescoes in the Vatican are 
amongst the most finished of his produc- 
tions. In them we trace his progress to 
perfection, from the cold formal manner of 
his master Perugino, to that grandeur and 
majesty of style evinced in his later works. 
The representation of the fire in the Borgo 
Vecchio, which occurred ‘during the ponti- 
ficate of Leo IV. and which was miraculously 
stopped by the interference of that pontiff, 
is one of the pieces in the third compart- 
ment, and is universally allowed to possess 
as many beauties as are to be found in any 
of the other subjects. It was finished in 
the year 1517. It has been often engraved, 
and the professional world are well acquainted 
with its merits; but there may be many of 
our readers to whom a slight description of 
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the composition, and a short notice of its ex- 
cellencies, will be most welcome, and whom it 
will induce, we hope, to visit the accurate 
copy of it, and splendid painting in oil, exe- 
cuted about two years ago by Mr. Hollins, 
and now exhibiting, for sale we believe, at 
70, St. Martin’s-lane. On the right and 
left of the picture appear the ravages of the 
fire, just sufficient to inform the spectator of 
the event which has produced the great va- 
riety of incident and expression he sees be- 
fore him. How superior is this to some of 
those conflagrations of modern artists, who 
sink the heman figure to a secondary sta- 
tion, and exalt a hideous mass of flames to 
the primary one. In the back grouhd ap- 
pears the balcony on which the pontiff ap- 
peared to appease the ravages of the flames; 
and disposed about the steps are many 
groups of varied interest and situation. 
Every figure throughout the design,has a 
history in it, one that all may read and 
clearly understand, and doing so, must breathe 
in warm and generous language the soul’s 
admiration of the powers of the artist who 
could so seize upon nature and transfix her 
with his pencil unimpaired and unsullied. 
No artist perhaps was so well acquainted 
with the just and precise effect which the 
emotion of the mind produces on the move- 
ment of the body, as Raphael. In the beau- 
tiful group on the left of the young man 
bearing on his shoulders the aged body of 
his father, and accompanied by his wife and 
son, what a surprising instance of the mental 
powers of the art is displayed. The grand- 
son’s head is a fine example of mingled com- 
passion and affection. How sincerely he 
regrets that his limbs are not robust enough 
to relieve his father of the parental burden ! 
In the centre of the picture appears a 
matron of a superior rank, with her child 
nestling in her maternal lap with terror 
and confidence—and where does a child 
place such deep reliance as on a mother’s 
love—while she soothes the timid little one 
into a state of imagined security, and turns 
to the last mentioned group with quiet ad- 
miration of the conduct of the son support- 
ing his sire, not unmixed with the hope that 
her own babe may prove equally filial. Im- 
mediately behind this group is another of a 
mother joining her babe’s hands in prayer at 
the foot of the palace steps. The suppli- 
cating child is a sweet figure, conveying a 
multitude of lovely associations. We could 
not help thinking that the prayers of this 
little innocent, on its bended knees, be- 
neath a mother’s eye, andso humbly placed, 
were more effective at the throne of mercy 
than the pomps and forms of the robed and 
mitred pontiff who stands exalted in the 
palace balcony amid a host of scarlet-tip- 
peted and hoary-haired heads of the Church. 
Another group of great force is the mother 
at the top of the burning mass, in a state of 
nudity, leaning over to hand her babe to 
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the care of a swarthy man who stands on 
tip-toe to accept the proffered trust. The 
mother is a chaste and delicate creature, 
beautifully contrasting itself with the rough 
civility and tenderness of the man who ten- 
ders his assistance. The groups of suppli- 
cating mortals under the papal balcony, dis- 
play a great variety of character. We dis- 
tinguish the naturally serious and pious in 
the humility and devoutness of their atti- 
tudes; and the petitioners whom distress 
and alarm have made frantic, in the hurried 
and agitated emotions of their bodies. Mo- 
thers, too, appear holding up their babes as 
pledges for their offerings, or as consecra- 
tions to the service of the church. The 
right is occupied by a variety of figures en- 
gaged in putting a stop to the fire. These 
are distinguished for the accuracy of the 
drawing, and the grace and ease of the 
contour; excellencies observable throughout 
the whole conduct of the event. In the 
affectionate son we see the depressed muscles 
sinking under the venerable burden, in 
whom we see the faded hue and flaccid cha- 
racter which flesh assumes from age and 
disease, and the contrast which they both 
exhibit to the extended muscles of the figure 
suspended at full length from the fiery wall, 
ready to drop to the ground; and the pro- 
jecting force which the act of standing on 
tip-toe gives to every part of the body of 
the figure just ready to catch the little babe. 
In the females we trace distinct grades of 
society. Some of them are extremely lovely, 
whilst all possess a beautiful accuracy which 
most powerfully heightens the picture. The 
drapery is of the most elegant description ; 
witness that of the young woman handing 
the water to the figure on the place where 
the fire rages; and also that of the maiden 
—an almost unequalled figure—carrying the 
vases of water, which are blown about by 
the violence of the wind. Every thing 
speaks of truth:—we see it in the mother 
dragging her clothes with her, half on and 
half off;—in the beautiful simplicity of 
attire of the praying babe ;—in the neatness 
of the respectable matron ;—and in the easy 
flowing robe of the supplicating maid. 

Mr. Hollins has done a very great good 
by bringing to this country so accurate and 
large a representation of this sublime pro~ 
duction of the divine Raphael. 





Exusition oF Lopce’s Portraits. 


That beautiful series of historical portraits 
published some years ago, with memoirs 
from the pen of Mr. Lodge, at an expense 
of nearly 200 guineas, has been gaining fa- 
vor with the world in a surprising, and a de- 
serving manner. With the view of still fur- 
ther procuring the public patronage to this 
national work, the spirited proprietors, in 
the spring of last year, devoted three rooms 
of their house in Pall Mall East to an ex- 
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hibition of the water colour drawings 
whence the engravings were made. These 
were executed by artists of admitted taste 
and talent, from the originals of Holbein, 
Vandyck, and all the great portrait painters, 
preserved in the collections of the nobility 
and others throughout the kingdom ; and, 
possessing many attractions as works of art, 
produced an exhibition of as interesting a 
character as might well be imagined. Our 
sentiments on viewing them last year have 
been recorded, and our gratification and de- 
light this year has partaken of the same en- 
thusiastic tone. The multitude of associa- 
tions which crowd upon us, and the nume- 
rous striking incidents in history which rush 
to the recollection with all the force with 
which they were at first received, co-operate 
in keeping the mind in a state of agreeable 
activity and varied excitement. In such a 
gallery as this we like not to toil mechani- 
cally on, looking one minute at the portrait, 
and the next to the catalogue to see who 
follows ; but we love to preserve to our eyes 
the full range of the collection, aad to let 
their resting place be where some associa- 
tion of historic interest, or some dignity, 
loveliness, or peculiarity of character ex- 
emplified in the figure, demand attention. 
What different emotions are excited by 
turning from the legatine sternness of the 
stout Wolsey, and the thought of all his 
greatness, pride, ambition, and undeserved 
fall, to the beauty, softness, elegance, and 
feeling of the lovely Sacharissa, of Waller ; 
or from the cold legal bearing of the Chan- 
cellors and Keepers to the range of Beauties 
which composed the Court of the ribald, 
though chivalrous Charles. To enjoy such 
a freedom as this, is to possess the power of 
admiring and contrasting ; to be able to con- 
demn or praise, to seek for, or to shun ; and 
by doing so all the feelings, passions, and 
tendencies of the human character are 
brought forth in vivid succession to our 
gratification and improvement. 

In addition to those formerly exhibited, 
there are now added, the recently finished 
portraits of several other distinguished per- 
sonages; part of the additional subjects in- 
tended to bring the series to a close connec- 
tion with our ownage. They are the Mar- 
quis of Granby, from Sir Joshua’s magnifi- 
cent portrait presented by his present 
Majesty to the Earl of Egremont; Admiral 
Rodney, another by Sir Joshua; Sir Robert 
Walpole; Sir Isaac Newton; the Philo- 
sopher Boyle; the great Earl of Peterbo- 
rough, in whom, like the Duke of Welling- 
ton, we find the command of armies and the 
office of first lord of the Treasury, have 
been united; Earl St. Vincent; and Viscount 
Nelson. 

With regard to the work itself, we have 
frequently expressed our praise. A little 
intelligence therefore shall merely be given. 
On the first of January, in the present year, 


Messrs. Harding commenced their third 
edition in monthly parts, of which six are 
published. The subjects in the first num- 
ber were mentioned when it appeared ; 
the remainder shall now be enumerated :— 
2. Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 
engraved by H. Robinson; Dorothy Sidney 
Countess of Sunderland, by Thos. Wright, 
both after Vandyke, from Earl of Egremont’s 
collection at Petworth; Cardinal Wolsey, 
from Holbein at Christ Church Oxford, 
engraved by W. Holl. 3. William Cecil 
Lord Burleigh, engraved hy W. Freeman, 
after Mark Gerard, at the Marquis of Exe- 
ter’s Burleigh House; Queen Jane Sey- 
mour, engraved by H. Robinson, from Hol- 
bein, at the Duke of Bedford’s, Woburn 
Abbey; and Sir Walter Raleigh, after Zuc- 
chero at Marquis of Bath’s, Longleat. 4. 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, engraved 
by Thos. Wright, from Walker’s at Tren- 
tham, the seat of Marquis of Stafford; 
Queen Catharine Parr, engraved by J. 
Cochran after Holbein, in possession of 
Dawson Turner, Esq.; and Sir Thomas 
Gresham, by H. Robinson, from the origi- 
nal of Holbein at Mercers’ Hall, London. 
5. Lord Chancellor Bacon, J. Cochran, en- 
graver, after Van Somer, at Earl of Veru- 
Jam’s, Gorhambury; Queen Elizabeth, en- 
graved hy W. T. Fry from the celebrated 
picture of Zucchero at the Marquis of Salis- 
bury’s, Hatfield; and Sir Francis Drake, 
engraved by S. Freeman from original at 
Newbattle Abbey, the seat of Marquis of Lo- 
thian. 

For this edition, upwards of two thousand 
names were received during the period of 
only three weeks, a subscription almost 
without parallel. 

A fourth edition, with the plates again 
re-engraved, will commence at the close of 
the present exhibition. Warmly do we wish 
it that success it so much deserves. 





Le Jeune’s Batties. 

The exhibition under the above title, at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, consists of a 
series of thirteen highly finished paintings, 
in illustration of some of the great scenes 
of warfare, in which the artist, a General in 
the French armies, was actively engaged. 
They may be said to be records of his ad- 
ventures, for in all of them he bears a dis- 
tinguished part. These scenes, and they 
are all either historically or picturesquely 
important, display many beautiful traits of 
affection, patriotism, and generosity. In 
one we see the brave soldier, who had been 
compelled to enter the ranks of the enemy, 
returning to his old comrades, and showing 
them the cross of the legion of honour, and 
the tri-coloured cockade concealed next his 
heart. In another a father taking a mourn- 
ful farewell of a mortally wounded son, who 
however lives to see the cross that Buona- 
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parte sent him ere he died by his brother’s 
hands. A third shows the generosity of 
the soldiers of the nation to their unfortu- 
nate emigrate countrymen. For these 
parties to be found in arms the law decreed 
the punishment of death. Here we see the 
republicans protecting and sheltering them 
from discovery, by the loan of clothes, &c. 
Instances and examples of daring courage, 
and cool intrepidity, appear in every one of 
these paintings, which, as faithful represen- 
tations of the events recorded, or as works 
of art, are deserving of great encouragement, 
The subjects are, 1. The pass of the Somo 
Sierra Mountains, 1808, showing the al- 
most impassable nature of that place, and 
the conduct of Buonaparte upbraiding a 
Spanish officer for his cruel behaviour to the 
prisoners, who appear bound together and 
cast under the arch of a bridge. The shame 
and confusion of the cruel Spaniard is well 
expressed, 2. The battle of Mount Talor, 
in Syria, in which General Kleber so 
bravely sustained the impetuous discharge of 
the myriads of Mameluke cavalry till the 
arrival of Buonaparte. This was a gallant 
action, and the representation is worthy of 
it. The French officer discovering an old 
Gothic stone with the arms of France upon 
it, left there since the Crusades, is a very 
pretty incident in the foreground. 3. Ma- 
rengo, with the death of Dessaix, and the 
charge of the Austrians by the French ca- 
valry. The Austrians indicate their surren- 
der by throwing up their caps. In the fore- 
ground is an Austrian officer, a prisoner, 
clenching his swordless hand, and burning 
ardently for the fray. 4. The attack on 
Moskowa, a few miles from Moscow, and 
the taking of the redoubt by Murat. 5. 
The passage of the Rhine in 1795, in which 
occurs that group of generous republicans 
before noticed. Another group of powerful 
interest is produced by the discovery in a 
newspaper of some of their friends in France 
falling victims to the cruelty of Robespierre. 
6. Battle of Barrossa. 7. Attack of a large 
Convoy ly the Guerillas under Mina. This 
distinguished guerilla chieftain appears on 
the left of the picture, descending from the 
fastnesses with sword and pistol; and his 
numerous band appear on all sides, and in 
the distance. This is a frightful picture of 
the effects of that exterminating principle 
which generally actuates a people against 
the invaders of their country. Here are 
many groups of great force :—the wife of a 
poor wounded soldier appears defending her 
husband; several officers throw themselves as 
protectors to the ladies of the escort ; and the 
Secretary to King Joseph receives his death- 
shot while endeavouring to protect his wife. 
The Spanish prisoners eagerly embrace this 
opportunity of joining their countrymen, 
but the English scorn to assist so lawless a 
band. Le Jeune here pays a tribute of great 
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respect to the feelings of our brave soldiers, 
representing them refusing with horror the 
arms proffered by the Guerillas, and one of 
them, a highlander, thrusts away the weapon 
about to kill a poor blind French soldier. 
For this highlander a gallant Scottish baro- 
net sat, proud of being so nobly placed. 
8. Storming of Sarragossa, where Le Jeune 
gets wounded, and where Palafox bravely de- 
fends. An extremely good picture, but of a 
smaller size. 9. A terrible conflict in the 
classical and picturesque mountains of the 
Guadarama, with the Guerilla chief El Me- 
dico, in which the artist miraculously escaped 
death. Le Jeune is here captured and 
stripped, his horse being killed under him. 
The muskets of some of them pointed to 
his breast providentially miss fire; the leader 
of the guerilla party was Don Juan, well 
known for his brave exploits under the name 
of El Medico, who seeing this extraordinary 
escape, superstitiously attributed it to some 
peculiar interposition of Providence, and by 
his threats and entreaties prevailed on his 
followers to spare the General’s life. El 
Medico is dressed in a blue uniform, and is 
in the act of warding off the thrust of a man 
witha pike. On the left is his servant, who 
is pierced through the body. The last 
French dragoon that remains, is preparing 
to sell his life as dearly as possible, but he 
did not long escape. A curious feature in 
this picture are three colossal bulls men- 
tioned by Polybius and Livy, and connected 
with a stratagem of Hannibal. Another 
picture, recently added, must here be no- 
ticed, though numbered 1*, since it is a 
continuation of the last incident. The ge- 
neral artist here represents his reception at 
the Cantonments of the British Army at 
Merida. It is a splendid testimony of grati- 
tude for the generous feeling evinced to him 
by our countrymen, on observing his me- 
lancholy situation. Having been compelled 
to remain naked during his captivity, and 
otherwise harshly treated, his appearance 
must have been heart-rending. ‘The General 
is here represented naked on the mule, 
while the British officers are engaged in 
tending him relief in every possible way. 
One places before him a suit of clothes and 
linen; another takes the hat from his own 
head, and places it on the General’s; a 
third feelingly hands him a purse, while 
others are collecting something from their 
brethren. Above area couple of nuns looking 
over the wall, against the remonstrances of 
the holy friar, and exhibiting in their excla- 
mation for his death one of those uncharitable 
sentiments engendered hy exclusion from the 
world. 10. Eve of the batile of Austerlitz, 
of which important battle there are three 
drawings in the gallery. 11. The battle of 
the Pyramids; and 12, that of Aloukir, 
both of these pictures represent that volun+ 
tary self-destruction of the Turks by rushing 
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into the waters. Among the drawings up 
stairs appear the Surrender of Ulm; the 
field of Eylau; and the interview between 
the Emperors on the raft at Tilsit. Consi- 
dering that these pictures have been exe- 
euted by a man whose hand has been more 
accustomed to wield the sword than to handle 
the pencil, we must esteem them surprising 
pictures. As historical draughts, and as 
containing portraits of the distinguished Ge- 
nerals of Buonaparte’s campaigns, they are 
most valuable. We should like to see en- 
gravings from them all. Such a series 
would meet with great encouragement. 

In the gallery we noticed a very sweet 
desigu. We know not whether it is Le 
Jeune’s, but it is a charming thing. A 
beautiful lady, a disciple of Walton, has 
been angling till she is tired. Her lover 
has joined her from sporting with his gun, 
and raising his foot upon the bank receives 
the gentle angler, who blushes at her own 
situation. It is indeed exquisitely touched, 





Montcomery GAtLery, 
209, Regent-street. 


This is an exhibition of ten highly- 
wrought pictures painted by J. Rawson 
Walker, to illustrate as many passages in 
Mr. Montgomery’s poem of The World be- 
fore the Flood, published in 1813, The sub- 
jects are, The Mount of Paradise; Zillah’s 
Bower; the Patriarch’s Glen; an Earth- 
quake at Sunset; the Patriarch’s Sacrifice ; 
Twilight ; Tomb of Abel ; Conflagration by 
Moonlight; Prelude to the Deluge; and 
the Deluge itself. Of these we hardly know 
which to prefer; the landscapes have all a 
very quiet tone, and so indeed have the his- 
torical events to a greater degree than is 
necessary. They are all painted for ef- 
fect, and certainly possess a superior cha- 
racter. Zillah’s Bower is a pleasing com- 
position, but the light does not wanton 
through the foliage so playfully as we 
think it should. 


** No showers of sun-beams through the 
leaves are seen.” 


The Earthquake is too artificial: there is 
no poetry in it. Itis not the earthquake of 
Montgomery’s mind; for his intellectual 
vividness has conceived a scene of grandeur 
and terrific sublimity offering as strong a 
contrast to Mr. Walker’s tame convulsion 
as might well be imagined, 

The Tomb of Alel is a little elevated 
spot in the foreground of an extensive 
champagne country, crowned with a most 
unsightly mass of what is intended for 
granite. The situation of the tomb might 
have been more judiciously placed. The 
Conflagration is u miserable effort; surely 
no such colours are produced by fire, 
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But the Deluge is the most powerful. 
It is by far a better treatment of the sub- 
ject than Brockedon’s, late in the British 
Institution gallery; but it is inferior to Mar- 
tin’s, before which it was painted, though 
possessing much of his spirit-and charac+ 
ter. The figures are absolutely deluge- 
struck, they are drowned with horror; and 
the hideous serpent, coiled around the 
blighted trunk of a tree, with its venom 
spots receiving the deep tints of the blood- 
red Moon, and opening its horrid jaws in 
bitter defiance ; tle huge elephant contend- 
ing uselessly against the mighty rush of wa- 
ters; the crowd of souls, like beetles, in- 
stantly to be swept from their fancied place 
of refuge, give a frightful truth of expres- 
sion. This is the only picture in which the 
artist has suffered his imagination to run wild 
as it were, and the result is a decidedly bet- 
ter picture. 

There are several other subjects in the 
exhibition; two of which we admire; they 
are Arcadia, and Homer reciting his Iliad. 
In this last we trace an attempt to imitate 
the scenes of Claude; and the artist has 
handled the colours of that master with a 
very considerable portion of his warmth, 
mellowness, accuracy, and clearness. We 
have expressed ourselves freely with regard to 
these paintings, because there is that in them 
which displays the impress of no ordinary 
mind, and no common pencil, and the faults 
are those that practice will entirely remove. 
We would recommend a closer acquaintance 
with the temper and moods of Nature: the 
study will amply repay and gratify ; and less 
fearfulness in the handling of bis subjects. 





Mitton’s PANDEMONIUM. 


We were very much surprised at the an- 
nouncement of this subject as one of Mr. 
Burford’s Panoramas, being so widely dif- 
ferent from the general character of his pa- 
noramic views. But we congratulate him 
on thus successfully bursting the bonds 
which have hitherto been suffered to confine 
his pencil ; for the great range of the pano- 
rama circle furnishes a most desirable field 
for the developement of those grand and 
singularly wild scenes to which the vivid- 
ness of a poetical imagination gives birth. 
Milton’s descriptive sketches possess a ful- 
ness-of incident and detail, and loftiness of 
sentiment, which none but daring souls have 
power to attempt to depict, though the 
poet has furnished almost every requisite, 
and powerfully disposed of the necessaries. 
The new Panorama at Leicester-square is a 
grand and awful representation of the ** high 
capital of Satan and his peers,” erected by 
Mulciber, the prince’s architect, with mate- 
rials furnished by the immense mountains of 
burning matter which environ the lake of 
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*¢ ever-burning sulphur unconsumed,” and 
contribute to furm the four streams of Styx, 
Lethe, Acheron, and Phlegethon. The 
splendid palace, whose domes and turrets 
lift their glaring heads to the skies, is of in- 
terminable length—* lost in chaos ;” and 
is brilliantly illuminated on each story by a 
range 
<¢ Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With naptha and asphaltus.”” 
Mulciber appears on an elevated rock view- 
ing with delight the sublimity of the work 
of his hands, and on the other side is Mam- 
mon, the Master Mason, summoning his 
host of souls from their occupation in rifling 
the bowels of the hills. On one of the 
elevated ridges is Satan attended by his 
princes and ministers, a host of followers, 
haranguing the numerous legions which 
pour along the great lake, and look to him 
for succour and protection. Never was 
such a congregation of figures before re- 
presented on canvas, nor has there ever 
been so horrible a portrait of this dreadful 
incident. Martin has grappled with the 
subject, and has not failed to surprise and 
gratify, if there can be gratification in view- 
ing so vast an accumulation of horrors; but 
there is even greater dreadful majesty and 
awful sublimity in the designs for this pano- 
ramic view, for which Mr. Burford has been 
indebted to the abilities of Mr. H. C. Slous. 
We trust that this will be succeeded by 
other pieces of historical composition, and 
by subjects in the higher walks of art. 





Carew's Scurrures. 

Previous to the announcement of this 
exhibition at the temporary room, King’s 
Mews, Charing-cross, we had never heard 
of this artist’s name. He appears, however, 
not to have been unnoticed, for we observe 
with pleasure, that amiable patron of the 
Arts, the Earl of Egremont, has commis- 
sioned the execution of these three clever 
groups, representing Adonis attacked by the 
Boar; Arethusa, a nymph of Diana; and 
Venus appeasing the anger of Vulcan. In 
all these groups there is great beauty of con- 
tour, and sweetness of expression, Nature 
has been ‘studied with attention, and she is 
the best model for the pupil—since her 
works are what the art designs to imitate— 
but the artist is by no means unacquainted 
with the Grecian and Roman styles ; with 
which however he only proves his acquaint- 
ance when their strictness does not interfere 
with his more beloved study. The Adonis 
exhibits very powerfully that intense horror 
which he feels at the danger of his situa- 
tion; but the attitude is more that of a 
victor than the conquered. We looked in 
vain for the fresh inflicted wound and the 
broken barbed spear in the boar’s side. The 
Venus and Vulcan is a splendid—as it is the 
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best—group. The gigantic figure of the 
genius of Aétna with his sullen and austere 
countenance, frowns till his eyes are hid 
under the forehead’s deep canopy, and 
turns sorrowfully but not repulsively from 
the lovely smirking infidel goddess, while 
his hands firmly clench his ponderous ham- 
mer for support. ' It is trying to observe so 
masculine a form torn by mental woes. The 
figure of Venus is all love. Conscious of 
the irresistibility of her charms, she gently 
taps her wedded lord on the shoulder, with 
a finger whose impress must have been too 
delicate to have been felt by so huge a mass, 
and throwing all the playfulness and fascina- 
tion of her character in her features, leers 
over his shoulders with caution, to coax 
him to forgiveuess, which no one can doubt 
of her obtaining. The little Cupid is a 
dingy god whom we do not like. The Are- 
thusa is a delicate lovely nymph, in the atti- 
titude of surprise. How beautifully taper 
are the limbs, and how delicately does she 
shrink into herself for fear of observation ! 
From the catalogue this event has nothing 
to do with the surprise of Alpheus; why 
then the wet adhering drapery ? 

As works of Art these are really superior 
productions, and most cordially do we hupe 
that the patronage thus extended to him 
will stimulate others, possessing as well the 
means and taste, to encourage such rising 
talent, and that it may fall within the scope 
of our duties to notice with increase of plea- 
sure the increased talents of Mr. Carew. 


Picturesque Views on the Clyde. 
Nos. 6, 7, and 8.—Moon and Co. 

The admiration we have before expressed 
at the engravings in this work of great to- 
pographic interest, we most cordially bestow 
on the three now before us. They are 
equally scenic, interesting, and well exe- 
cuted. It is sufficient to enumerate the sub- 
jects: 1. Clyde, from Dalnotar Hill; 2. 
Dunglass castle, and Bowling bay, from the 
east, very brilliant; 3. Dumbarton castle 
and town, from the south—the rock crowned 
with the embattled walls of the antique for- 
tress, is considered the most picturesque 
and interesting object on the Clyde; 4. 
Port Glasgow, from the south-east—a 
charming print; 5, Helensburgh, from 
beyoud the Baths; 6. Roseneath house, 
the property of his Grace the Duke of Argyll, 
taken from Gair Loch—a noble mansion, 
most delightfully situated on the banks of a 
clear broad lake, and surrounded by woods 
that ‘+ slope downwards to the water's brink, 
and stand with their green faces fixed upon 
the flood ;” 7. Greenock, from the south- 
east—a scene of great activity and opulence ; 
8. Gourock, from the east :. 9. Laven castle, 
&e.—this is executed in a more inferior 
inanner than any of the other subjects. 
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Ready for Publication, 

History of Armenia, by Father Michael 
Chamich; from B. C. 2247 to the year of 
Christ 1780, or 1229 of the Armenian era. 
Translated from the original Armenian by 
Jouatnes Arpatt, Esq. Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, &c. To which 
is appended a continuation of the History to 
the present date. 

Reports of Cases determined in the Court 
of Nizamut Adawlut, Bengal. By W. H. 
Macnacuten, Esq. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscripts collected by the late Lieut.- 
Colonel C. Mackenzie, Surveyor-General of 
India. By H. H. Witson, Esq. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Lepidop- 
terous Insects contained in the Museum of 
the Hon. East India Company ; illustrated 
by coloured figures of new species, &c. By 
T. Horsrietp, M.D. F.R.S. 

An Abridgment of the Penal Regulations 
enacted for the Government of the Terri- 
tories under the Presidency of Fort William, 
Bengal. By D. C. Situ, Esq. 

Stories of Popular Voyages and Travels ; 
with illustrations; containing abridged nar- 
ratives of recent Travels of some of the most 
popular writers on South America. 

Cxark’s Introduction to Heraldry, much 
improved, and enlarged. 

Remenies Lessons for the Voice; from 
the easiest Exercises in Solfeggio to the most 
difficult passages in modern Music, With 
illustrative examples from the works of 
Purcell, Handell, Haydn, Mozart, and other 
celebrated Composers. By Davin Everarp 
Forp. 

Mr. Nasn’s Drawings of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York, published at the expence of 
the Society of Antiquaries. 





Preparing for Publicavion. 

The Hallamshire Glossary. By the Rev. 
JoserpH Hunter, F.S.A. To which is added 
Thoresby’s Catalogue of Yorkshire words, 
and Watson’s list from his History of 
Halifax. 

King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of 
Boethius, with an English Translation, and 
Notes. By J. S. Carvate. 

A Popular System of Architecture, to 
be illustrated with engravings. By Mr. 
Hoskuss, 

A new edition of CrarpHam’s Sermons, 
considerably improved by translations from 
Bossuet, Massillon, and other French preach- 
ers, both Catholic and Protestant. 

A Journey through Norway, Lapland, and 
art of Sweden. By the Rev. Rozert 
SveresT, A.M. 

A Tour in Barbary and Spain. By Capt. 

Brooke. 


Three Years in Canada. By Mr. Mac- 
TAGGART. 

Prospectus of a Course of Lectures on 
the Principles and Practice of the Law of 
England, as applicable to Civil Actions. By 
G. B. Manse, Esq. author of ‘* The Law 
and Practice of Demurrer.”’ 

Memorials of Charles John, King of 
Sweden and Norway. By Mr. Merepitn, 
of Brazennose-coll. 

A series of Portraits of the most beautiful 
and celebrated Women of all Nations, from 
an early period in the history of portrait- 
painting to the present time; with biogra- 
phical notices by Mr. Aranic A. Warts. 
It will comprise some of the finest specimens 
of Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaelle, Holbein, 
Giorgione, Tintoret, Titian, Sir Antonio 
More, Paul Veronese, Guido, Rubens, Ve- 
lasquez, Vandyck, Mignard, Rembrandt, 
Murillo, Sir Peter Lely, Kneller, Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds, Romney, David, Opie, Har- 
lowe, and several of the most distinguished 
painters of the present day. 

Anti-Phrenology, or, Observations to 
prove the fallacy of the Doctrines of Phre- 
nology. By Dr. Wayte. 

The New Forest. By Horace Situ. 

The Book of the Boudoir. By Lady 
Moraean. 

Biography of Captain Beaver, a work 
similar to the Memoirs of Lord Colling- 
wood. ‘ 

An Account of the Romantic Wars of the 
Moors in Grenada. By Mr. Wasuincton 
IRvING. 

Elements of Natural History, or an In- 
troduction to Systematic Zoology, chiefly 
according to the Classification of Linnzeus, 
with illustrations of every Order, By Joun 
Howarp Hinton, A.M. 

A volume on the Universe as it is, with 
Astronomical Plates, illustrative of the First 
Chapter of Genesis. By Capt. Wooptey. 

Craig-Millar Castle, and other Poems. By 
Joun Gorpon Smitu, M.D. M.R.S.L. 

A Journey from Sarepta to several Cal- 
muck Hordes of the Astracan Government. 
By H. A. Zwick and I. C. Scuitt, 

The Family Chaplain, or St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel analysed and prepared for Reading and 
Expounding to a Family Circle. By the 
Rev. S. Hinps, M.A. Vice-principal of St. 
Alban’s Hall, Oxford. 

A new edition of Miller’s Gardener’s and 
Botanist’s Dictionary, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Georce Don, A.L.S. 

Bootn’s Analytical Dictionary. 

The Concise Arithmetician, or Account- 
ant’s Manual. 

Gideon, and other Poems. By the Author 
of ‘«¢ My Early Years, for those in Early 
Life.” 
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Kine’s Cottece, Lonpon. 


May 16. A numerous and highly distin- 
guished meeting of the donors and sub- 
scribers to the proposed College was held 
in Freemasons’ Hall, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving a report, and determining upon the 
immediate erection of the College. There 
were present, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the chair, the Archbishop of York, and 
thirteen of the bench of bishops; the Deans 
of Westminster and St. Paul’s; Lords Rolle, 
Abingdon, Selsea, and Bexley; Sir R. H. 
Inglis, and a long list of distinguished indi- 
viduals, Clergy, &c. The right reverend 
Chairman, in a few words declaratory of the 
high importance of the subject, called upon 
Mr. Coleridge to read the report of the pro- 
visional committee. The report stated, 
that 126,0001, had been subscribed for, of 
which about 55,C00/. was in donations, and 
the remainder subscriptions upon shares, 
upon which 5/1. per share had been paid. 
Government had liberally granted the ground 
on the east side of Somerset-house, a most 
eligible site, but bound the council to erect 
the new College, which would contain a 
chapel, hall, ten lecture-rooms, Xe. in uni- 
formity with Somerset-house. Mr. Smirke, 
the architect, had estimated the expense of 
the building at 140,000/.; the furniture 
10,000/., and for the houses in the Strand 
which it would be necessary to have removed, 
17,000/.; this, added to other items, would 
make a total of 170,0001., exclusive of fur- 
nishing the library and museum.—The build- 
ing, it was added, would afford the amplest 
means of accommodating the students, of 
whom the senior classes were to be distinct 
from the junior. An abstract of the char- 
ter was then read, excluding all professors 
not of the established church, excepting 
those for Oriental literature and foreign lan- 
guages. ‘The report, which was received 
with much applause, particularly those parts 
excluding sectarians, and those for the im- 
mediate erection of the college, was ordered 
to be received and adopted. 

The Bishop of Durham, in moving the 
adoption of the report, spoke at some length 
in support of the object in view—the pro- 
viding a place where the youth of the me- 
tropolis could be educated in the principles 
of the established church. The Bishop of 
Lincoln, as being connected with one of the 
universities of the kingdom, wished to ob- 
serve that those learned bodies felt the great- 
est pleasure at the prospect of the establish- 
ment of the King’s College. The demand 
for liberal education had long been on the 
increase, and although the accommodations 
at the universities had been increased for 
three hundred additional students, still there 
was a great demand for room. The Bishop 
of London moved a resolution, to the effect 
that, in order that the institution might be 
completed on a scale cominensurate with the 
importance of the objects contemplated, 


subscriptions should be immediately entered 
into, &c. However ample the subscriptions 
might be, he did not conceive it possible that 
an establishment could be formed commen- 
surate with the highly important objects in 
view. He considered the establishment of 
the King’s College only as a nucleus of a 
system of education which would soon be 
adopted throughout the kingdom, and that 
the clergy would have in their hauds the re- 
ligious education of the people. The com- 
mittee had had great difficulties to contend 
with, and that was the reason of the delay 
that had occurred. 

Sir R. H. Inglis expressed his pleasure at 
observing, that the list of subscriptions had 
increased from 70001. to 11,0001. A liberal 
subscription was entered into, and the meet- 
ing separated. 


Lonpon University. 


May 23. The distribution of prizes and 
honours in the medical classes took place. 
The meeting was held in one of the principal 
lecture rooms, capable of holding 700 or 
800 persons. The area in the centre was 
eccupied by the council, the professors, and 
several distinguished visitors ; among whom 
was the Duke of Somerset, Lord King, 
Lord Ebrington, Right Hon. Tho. Gren- 
ville, &e. The several professors came for- 
ward, and each in his turn read the mottoes 
to which the prizes had been awarded in his 
class. As each motto was read, the warden 
opened the sealed packet inscribed with the 
motto, and read the name of the student 
contained in it. The successful competitors 
were then conducted to the chair, and re- 
ceived from the hands of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne the prizes and certificates of 
honours awarded to them. The following 
is a list of the prize~-men :-— 

Physiology.—Gold medal, Mr. G. Atkin- 
son, of Sheffield; 1st silver medal, Mr. R. 
Garver, of the Potteries, Staffordshire; and 
2d ditto, Mr. B. Phillips, of Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, , 

Anatomy.—Gold medal, Mr. J. Jones, o 
Kidderminster; Ist silver medal, Mr. B. 
Phillips; and 2d ditto, Mr. F, Duckham, of 
Falmouth. 

Surgery.—Gold medal, Mr. B. Phillips ; 
lst silver medal, Mr. H. Cannan, of Lon- 
don; and 2d ditto, Mr. R. Garner. 

Nature and treatment of Diseases.—Gold 
medal, Mr. G. Atkinson; 1st silver medal, 
Mr. W. M. Richards, of Norwood, Surrey ; 
and 2d ditto, Mr. W. Gill, of Nottingham. 

Midwifery. —Gold medal, Mr. G. Atkin- 
son; Ist silver medal, Mr. Alfred Wain- 
house, of Halifax, Yorkshire ; and 2d ditto, 
Mr. W. G. S. Clack, of London. 

Materia Medica.—Gold medal, Mr. R. 
Garner; 1st silver medal, Mr. F. Duckham; 
and 2d ditto, Mr. G. Atkinson. 

Chymisiry.—Gold medal, Count Calhariz, 
of Lisbon, son of the Marquis Palmella, 
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Portuguese Ambassador ; Ist silver redal, 
Mr. E. J. Quehett, of Langport, Somer- 
setshire; and 2d ditto, Mr. H. Plank, of 
London. 

Practical Anatomy.—Gold medal, Mr. B. 
Phillips; 1st silver ditto, Mr. F. Duckham; 
and 2d ditto, Mr. J. Jones. 

In addition to the prizes given by the 
Council, books were presented to Mr. Henry 
Cooper, of Tranby, near Hull, by the pro- 
fessors of materia medica, chymistry, and 
practical anatomy; and to Mr. W. Bartley, 
of Great Bedwyn, Wilts, by the professor of 
materia medica, in testimony of the excel- 
lent answering of these young gentlemen. 

The Warden then stated, that there had 
been 183 students attending the medical 
classes during the session, of which 65 had 
been competitors for prizes and honours, 
and that 52 had been declared entitled to 
them by the conditions affixed to the ques- 
tions delivered to the students at the dif- 
ferent examinations. 


Roya Society or Lirerature. 


The two gold medals (of the value of fifty 
guineas each) which his Majesty graciously 
places every year at the disposal of the 
Royal Society of Literature, have been ad- 
judged to Baron Silvestre de Sacy and to 
Mr. Roscoe—the former so eminent in the 
literature of France, and the latter so dis- 
tinguished in that of his own country. 


Royat Society or Epinpuncu. 


April 6.—Dr. Hope, Vice President, de- 
livered to Dr. Brewster the Keith prize, 
consisting of a medal and superb salver, for 
the discovery of two new fluids in minerals ; 
and pointed out the immense advantage, as 
a mechanical agent, that might be derived 
from one of them, which expands thirty 
times more than water, and is converted into 
vapour by a change of temperature so small, 
that in one instance the heat of the mouth 
was sufficient to burst the rock crystal 
which contained the fluid, and wound the 
person who made the experiment. The 
Doctor observed, that if it could be ob- 
tained in sufficient quantity, it would en- 
tirely supersede the use of steam, and the 
natural heat of the human body would be 
the only fuel necessary to put the. most 
powerful engine in motion. 


Literary Funp. 


May 13. The anniversary of this excellent 
charity was held this day at the Freemason’s 
Tavern, the Duke of Somerset, the Presi- 
dent, in the chair. About 120 persons 
were present ;.and among them many dis- 
tinguished by literary talents and considera- 
tion. in life. Speeches were delivered by 
the Noble Chairman, by Mr. Barbour the 
American Ambassador, by the Mexican Mi- 
nister, by Sir G. Duckett (who in proposing 
the health of the President, eulogized the 


Duke’s patronage of literature), by Sir E. 
Carrington, by Sir R. H. Inglis on behalf 
of Oxford University, by Dr. Paris for that 
of Cambridge, by Dr. Lardner for the Lon- 
don University, by Mr. H. N. Coleridge for 
the King’s College, by Mr. Alderman Crow- 
der for the City of London, and ‘by others 
on various toasts being given. Dr. Yates, 
one of the Treasurers, gave a favourable re- 
port of accessions made within the year to 
the permanent fund, besides granting relief 
to distressed authors, their widows and chil- 
dren, to an amount larger than in any former 
year. A considerable list of new subscrip- 
tions was also announced. 





Plan for preventing Ships foundering at Sea. 
By Ralph Watson, Esq. York-place, Port- 
man-square. 


Models of this simply-ingenious and 
highly-important discovery have been ex- 
hibited by its liberal inventor to several 
scientific and learned men during the last 
few weeks. We cannot but express our 
astonishment at the apathy which pervades 
the Admiralty and the commercial and 
shipping interests to its vast importance, 
being a perfect preventive to the sinking of 
all ships at sea, and consequent loss of life 
and property,* and giving to every descrip- 
tion of vessel all the preservative properties 
of a life-boat. Mr. Watson would certainly 
have been justified in attempting to raise 
enormous wealth by securing by patent the 
exclusive benefit resulting from his inven- 
tion; but we cannot but suspect that his 
almost romantic liberality in wishing that 
the great blessings which his invention holds 
forth should be diffused as much as possible 
without any exclusive benefit to himself, has 
led to a suspicion that it will not produce 
that important practical effect which is 
so ardently to be desired. The models of 
Mr. Watson seem certainly to answer com- 
pletely, and we trust the Admiralty, or the 
shipping commercial interest, will enable 
him to — his success equally on a large 
scale, e will now enable our readers to 
form their own judgments by extracting a 
few passages from Mr. Watson’s explanatory 
statement: 





* It appears that three hundred and 
seventy-thiee ships and vessels of his Ma- 
jesty’s navy, exclusive of those in battle, 
have been lost by wreck, by fire (against 
which calamity also the plan affords every 
security, by encouraging the crew fearlessly 
to scuttle the ship, and thereby to extin- 
guish the flames), or by foundering, 
between the years 1793 and 1826; and 
that the number of merchant ships and 
vessels lost, from either one or other of 
these calamities, averages at the very me- 
Jancholy rate of one and a half vessel per day 
in each year. 
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‘«The principle of the invention is the 
unerring law of nature, namely, that what- 
ever is specifically lighter than the quantity 
of water which its own bulk will displace by 
immersion, will swim; a position exempli- 
fied by various proofs, but ty none more 
aptly than that of the organic arrangement 
of fish ; for the buoyant or floating power 
of the whale (whose weight is known to ex- 
ceed 100 tons) and of all other fishes which 
swim, is solely dependent upon an air blad- 
der with which they are furnished; as, in 
the event of this bladder being perforated, 
the fish, from its greater specific gravity 
than the sea, instantly sinks, and never again 
floats. The invention itself is the employ- 
ment of tubes made of copper (or of any 
other substance, if found to be equally 
secure), of a cylindrical form, terminating 
at each extremity by convex or semi-globular 
ends ; the whole to be hermetically sealed, 
and to contain, in number and capacity, a 
bulk, or quantity of atmospheric air equal 
to counterbalance that extra portion of the 
weight, or specific gravity of the ship and 
her contents, which otherwise, in case of 
Jeak, and the ship filling with water, would 
cause her to sink. These safety tubes it is 
designed to place in the spaces between the 
beams of the decks, also between the tim- 
bers, or ribs, the shelf-pieces, and the 
planking, and in all other places below the 
decks, which may be thus occupied without 
inconvenience. Again, it is conceived that 
tubes, of half-cylinder form, might be at- 
tached, in sundry places, to the exterior of 


the ship. From presenting a unlform cir- 
cular surface, the safety tubes, when im- 
mersed, would be perfectly secure against 
the pressure of the water occasioned by the 
weight of the ship; and, from spreading 
their buoyant power uniformly over the 
whole range of the ship’s decks, they, in the 
event of the ship filling, are calculated to 
preserve her equilibrium, or centre of gravity. 

“‘ With a view of affording a practical 
elucidation of the plan, the inventor has 
constructed a model in due proportion to 
the dimensions, and to the actual weight of 
an eighty gun ship, when equipped for a 
four months’ voyage. This model, having 
a leak in her bottom, when placed in water 
without the safety tubes, sinks; but with 
the safety tubes affixed to the main, the 
middle, and the lower decks, it floats, and 
with a power of buoyancy so great, that, 
upon its being forcibly pressed under water, 
it rises to that same point of elevation at 
which it before rested, namely, with the 
main deck above the surface. 

‘€ Tubes of this description, by an exten- 
sion of their diameter and number, might be 
applied in the support of floating rafts, for 
moveable batteries; and in sustaining, on 
rivers, floating manufactories of all descrip- 
tious, and to any extent, where the current 
of water would afford the means of deriving 
all the beneficial results of the most power- 
ful water-wheel; indeed, the purposes to 
which the employment of this buoyant 
power might be applied, are almost innu- 
merable.” 


—@e— 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Society or ANTIQUARIES. 
April 23. Hudson Gurney, Esq. V.P. in 


the chair. 

It was unanimously voted, ‘‘ That the 
the thanks of the Society be ‘returned to 
James Heywood Markland, Esq. for the 
great zeal, ability, and attention to the wel- 
fare of the Society uniformly displayed by 
him during the period in which he has holden 
the office of Director.” 

April 30. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

The Rev. Charles Drury, Rector of a 
portion of Pontesbury, Salop, was elected 
Fellow. 

John Bowyer Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited to the Society a curious volume of ori- 
ginal drawings, by the late Mr. John Carter, 
F.S.A. of an ancient piece of tapestry in St. 
Mary Hall, Coventry, representing, on one 
side of a figure of the Virgin in glory, King 
Henry VI. Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 
Cardinal Beaufort, and several other cour- 
tiers; and on the other his Queen and se- 
veral ladies ; with a set of male saints above 
the former, and of female saints above the 
latter. See Mr. Carter’s own description of 
this tapestry in vol, xx. p. 1148. Weare 
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informed that two coloured engravings of 
the lower portions of the tapestry have been 
published by Mr. Bradley, of Pall-Mall. 

A communication from the late Edmund 
Turnor, Esq. F.S.A. (dated March 3) an- 
nounced the discovery of another Roman 
bath on the south bank of the river Witham, 
near Stoke Rochford. It has been investi- 
gated by Sir Philip Vere Broke, K.C.B. 
whose own account was inclosed. This, with 
those already described in the Archzologia, 
vol. x1. p. 26—32, is the fourth found 
during the last twelve years within six miles 
of the line of the Ermine-street. 

Some Remarks on Cromlechs and Circles 
of Stones by John Britton, Esq. F.S.A. then 
concluded the readings of the evening, ac- 
companying the exbibition of thirteen folio 
drawings, beautifully executed in water- 
colours by Messrs. Shepherd, Cattermole, 
Hyett, &c., representing, 1. Cromlechs (five 
of the most remarkable) ; 2. Simple Circles ; 
3. Compound Circles (Abury, Stonehenge, 
&e. 

? his evening the Society for the first time 
prolonged its sitting for a converzatione. In 
consequence of a memorial addressed tu the 
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President and Council, they have given 
orders for this arrangement (with coffee, 
&c.) on every Thursday evening ; and the 
plan has already been found to be productive 
of much additional gratification from the 
exhibition of several curious articles, and 
books of prints and drawings by Dr. Meyrick, 
Mr. Britton, Mr. Balmanno, &c. 

May7. H. Hallam, Esq. V.P. in the chair. 

T. J. Pettigrew, Esq. F.R.S. and S.A. ex- 
hibited an alabaster carving, supposed to be 
part of an altar-piece, found at Shrowton in 
Wiltshire. It is about two feet in height, 
and a work of the age of Edward the Third. 
It consists of a standing figure in the Vir- 
gin, of uncommon beauty for the period of 
its sculpture, surrounded by a glory of the 
form of the vesica piscis, and supported by 
angels at the four corners; and at the top 
surmounted by a small representation of the 
Trinity, figured by three persons under one 
crown. ‘There are considerable remains of 
the gilding. 

An Essay by James Logan, Esq. was read, 
containing ‘* A Description of the Cavalry of 
the Celts, their Arms, and mode of War- 
fare, with Observations on their Tactics ;” 
containing many remarkable particulars of 
their treatment of horses, their war-cha- 
riots, &c. 

May 14. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

A communication was read from Francis 
Martin, Esq. F.S.A. Windsor Herald, ac- 
companying the exhibition of a pedigree 
roll of the family of Steward of Cambridge- 
shire, originally written in the reign of 
Henry VII. with additions of the age of Eli- 
zabeth. Its interest consists in the manner 
in which it illustrates Sir Richard Worsley’s 
seal ring, of which an enlarged engraving is 
given in the fourth volume of the Archzo- 
logia, with dissertations by Dean Milles, 
and Mr. Brooke, Somerset Herald. That 
seal (it will be recollected) exhibits a knight, 
having a shield with the fess chequy of 
Stewart slung on his shoulder, engaged in a 
contest with a lion, which, whilst his sword 
lies broken at his feet, he is attacking 
with a knotted club. In the sky an arm, 
clothed in the lilies of France, is handing 
down another shield of Stewart, with the 
augmentation of an inescutcheon, bearing a 
lion debruised with the knotted staff, he- 
raldically described as a bend ragulée, The 
whole design is enclosed within a border, 
familiar as the double tressure which occurs 
in the arms of Scotland. On the pedigree 
roll there is an illumination of the same 
design (probably of an earlier date, as the 
seal is presumed to have been engraved 
about the time of Charles II.), the only dif- 
ference being that the picture is square in- 
stead of oval. This illumination occurs at 
the side of a copy of the grant by which 
Charles the Sixth of France, granted in1384, 
to Alexander Stewart the augmentation of 
arms before described, in consideration of 
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the services of his father, Andrew, to the 
crown of France, Of this grant Mr. Brooke 
saw only a brief notice; it proves that Dean 
Milles was nearly correct in his explanation 
of the design of the ring, which was intended 
to represent Bruce driving the lion of Baliol 
from within the tressure of Scotland, and it 
gives a remarkable derivation of tressure 
from the French words tres assurée. 

J.B. Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited to 
the Society a series of drawings by the late 
Mr. John Carter, F.S.A. from the antient 
tapestries formerly in the Painted Chamber 
and Prince’s Chamber in the palace of West- 
minster. The former consisted of five sub- 
jects, representing the siege of Troy; and 
the latter of three subjects, the birth of 
some royal infant, and two battle pieces of 
excellent design. A full account of these 
tapestries, by Mr. Carter, will be found in 
our vol. Lxx, pp. 423, 527, 624, 627. Some 
years after their removal from the Painted 
Chamber, the tapestries representing the 
siege of Troy were sold about 1820 for 101. 
to the late Charles Yarnold, Esq. in Great 
St. Helen’s, and after his death, in March 
1825, were included in the catalogue of his 
collection of curiosities, which were dis- 
persed by auction by Mr. Southgate June 11 
that year, when the tapestries of the siege 
of Troy were bought by Mr. Matheman 
for 7/.; and what were described in the Ca- 
talogue as the Plantagenet tapestries, were 
bought for 60 guineas by Mr. Teschemacher. 

May 21. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

A dissertation by S. R. Meyrick, LL.D. 
was read in illustration of a Saxon fibula of 
bronze, about four inche- + length, and of 
the shape of a Calvary cross; in which Dr. 
Meyrick took occasion to notice the various 
forms in which the cross was represented in 
the early centuries of the Christian zera. 

At the conversazione Bernard Brocas, Esq. 
exhibited the banner which one of his an- 
cestors bore at the battles of Edgehill and 
Newbury. It bears, ina scroll ornament, 
the motto CONSTANTER ET FIDELITER. Also 
a banner of James the Second, of crimson, 
with the initials J. R. under a crown worked 
in gold lace ; and the very splendid standard 
which Bonaparte presented to the National 
Guard of the Isle of Elba, covered with gold 
eagles, bees, and other ornaments. 





Cuampo.uion’s Ecyrtian Expepirion. 


In our last we noticed the arrival of this 
expedition at Ouadi-Halfa. A letter has 
since been received from Champollion, dated 
Ypsamboul, Jan. 12. He quitted Ouadi- 
Halfa and the second cataract on the Ist of 
themonth. He slept at Gharbi-Serré ; and 
the following day, at noon, he landed on the 
right bank of the Nile to examine the ex- 
cavations of Maschakit, a little to the south 
of the temple of Thoth at Ghebel-Addeh. 
He was obliged to ascend an almost perpen- 
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dicular rock upon the Nile, to reach a small 
chamber hollowed in the mountain, and or- 
namented with sculptures which are very 
much damaged. He, however, succeeded in 
discovering that it was a temple dedicated to 
the goddess Anoukis (Vesta), and to the 
other divinities, the protectors of Nubia, by 
an Ethiopian prince named Polri, who, 
being governor of Nubia under the reign of 
Rhamses the Great, prays to the goddess 
that the conqueror may tread the Libyans 
and the Nomads under his sandals for ever. 
On the 3d, in the morning, they moored 
their vessel before the temple of Hathor, at 
Ypsamboul. On its right there is sculp- 
tured upon the rock a very large design, re- 
presenting another Ethiopian prince, who 
presents to Rhamses the Great the emblem 
of victory (this emblem is the ordinary badge 
of the princes or the sons of kings) with the 
following inscription in beautiful hierogly- 
phic characters: —‘¢ The royal son of 
Ethiopia has said: Thy father Amon-Ra 
has endowed thee, O Rhamses, with a stable 
and pure life; may he grant thee length of 


days to govern the world, and to keep in 
check the Libyans for ever.” 

It is very remarkable that on the monu- 
ments of Nubia he has hitherto found only 
names of Ethiopian and Nubian princes as 
governors of the country, even under the 
reigus of Rhamses the Great and of his dy- 
nasty. It appears, therefore, that Nubia 
was so united with Egypt, that the kings 
wholly trusted the natives of the country it- 
self with the command of the troops. He 
mentious as a proof, a stela scuptured on 
the rocks of Ypsamboul, in which a person 
of the name of Mai, commander of the troops 
of the king in Nubia, and born in the 
country of Onaou, one of the cantons of 
Nubia, sings the praises of the Pharaoli 
MandoueilI. the fourth successor of Rhamses 
the Great, in very emphatic terms. It ap- 
pears, also, from several other stelse, that 
divers Ethiopian princes were employed in 
Nubia by the heroes of Egypt. On the 3d, 
in the evening, their labours at Ypsamboul 
commenced in the great temple, which is 
covered with large and beautiful bas-reliefs. 





SELECT 
OCCASIONAL ADDRESS 
To the Directors of the Literary Fund, 
By Joun Taytor, Esq. 


HAIL! to your bounteous aims, be- 
nignant Band, [land ; 
The pride of free-born Britain’s matchless 
By ye, unfriended Genius gains that aid 
Which by the thankless world is rarely paid. 
Those who devote their talents to mankind, 
And think their merit will protection find; 
Rapt in the purpose of some views sublime, 
That may defiance bid to hostile Time, 
By Fame inspir’d, and hope of gen’ral good, 
Oft slight the means of shelter and of food, 
And cross’d by Fortune, by the selfish 
blam’d, 
‘¢ They canuot dig, to beg they are asham’d.” 
Hence, disappointed, poor, o’erwhelm’d 
with care, 
And driv’n by madness to the worst despair, 
“Till pass’d all pow’r to bear Affliction’s load, 
They rush on death, in Want’s obscure 
abode. 
But, thanks to Heav’n, arose a brighter 
day, 
And darted on Distress a cheering ray ; 
Departed Witiiams founded the design, 
And gen’rous spirits in the cause combine ; 
Who, nobly urg’d by sympathetic zeal, 
The claims of Learning and of Genius feel. 
NewrTon, related to that honour’d Sage, 
Whose glories blaze on Britain’s envy’d 
page, [v’ns to view, 
That Sage whose wisdom brought the Hea- 
As if ordain’d to pierce all Nature through ; 
Newton, akin to that illustrious man, 
Left a large store to prop the Jib’ral plan ; 
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And, what with loyal gratitude you own, 
The gen’rous cause is sanction’d by the 
Throne. [send, 
Our Monarch deigns his annual boon to 
Of Lerrer’p Wortu the Patron and the 
friend ; [pow’r,* 
Who, rising talents rears with fost’ring 
And here assists them in Misfortune’s hour. 
Such are his aims whe wears the Britisu 
Crown, 
In War and Peace to merit just renown. 


ee a 

A SONG FOR MAY MORNING. 

FPAREWELL April, and thy showers, 
Welcome May, and all thy flowers ; 

With lightsome heart and garlands gay, 
We haste to meet thee, rosy May. 
Ere Aurora opes the morning, 
While the dew, the buds adorning ; 
We rise to meet thee, with the day, 
And greet thy coming, welcome May. 
Hark! the merry groups are singing ; 
*< Flowers beneath her feet are springing ;” 
Cast vain tears and grief away, 
Welcome! Welcome! sprightly May. 
Bring we violets and primroses, 
Cowslips sweet and blooming posies ; 
Cast we now our cares away 
To welcome thee, approaching May. 
Now she trips beyond the mountain, 
Now she skips beside the fountain ; 
On tabours loud, and pipes we play, 
To hail with joy, thee, lovely May! 

May 1st. Jos. Cuatraway. 


= Royal Society of Literature. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, April 28. 

The Duke of Norfolk, Lord Dormer, and 
Lord Clifford, Roman Catholic Peers, en- 
tered the House, and took the oaths and 
their seats. They were not introduced, as 
is the case with newly-created Peers. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Hol:house, after entering at great 
length into the abuses of the Select Vestry 
System, moved that a select committee be 
appointed to inquire into the general opera- 
tion and effect of the laws and usages under 
which select and other vestries are consti- 
tuted in England and Wales. After a few 
words from Mr. Peel, Mr. S. Bourne, Mr. 
R. Collorne, and Mr. Hume, the motion was 
agreed to, and a committee appointed. 





May 1. Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald moved the 
House to go into a committee on the Silk 
Bill. After considerable discussion the House 
divided; for the motion, 90—against it, 22. 


House or Lorps, May 4. 

The Marquis of Anglesea rose to explain 
the circumstances under which he had been 
recalled from the government of Ireland. 
He said, the extraordinary, if not offensive, 
manner in which he had been recalled from 
Ireland, and the aspersions which had been 
heaped upon him from so many quarters, 
rendered a fall explanation of his conduct 
absolutely necessary. The Noble Marquis 
then proceeded to read extracts from letters 
to the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Secretary 
Peel, and Lord Levison Gower, for the pur- 
pose of showing that he acted with perfect 
impartiality between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants; that he was always ready to 
prosecute the Members of the Catholic As- 
sociation, if it were represented to him by 
the Law Officers of the Crown that they had 
transgressed the law, and lastly, that he un- 
ceasingly pressed upon his Majesty's Go- 
vernment the absolute necessity of settling 
the Catholic Question as the only means of 
tranquilising Ireland. He stated, that the 
Duke of Wellington had written to him to 
order the dismissal of Mr, O'Gorman Ma- 
hon and Mr. Steele from the magistracy, 
which he (the Marquis of Anglesea) re- 
fused to do, on the ground that they had 
not acted illegally. The Noble Marquis 
then proceeded to remark on his corre- 
spondence with Dr, Curtis, and said he had 
received a notice from the Duke of Wel- 
lington, stating, that that letter had given 
great offence to his Majesty, and that he 
was recalled from the government of Ire- 


land. He defended his conduct in writing 
that letter; and having impressed upon the 
House the feelings under which he had 
acted, concluded by moving for the papers 
and docnments to which he had alluded in 
his explanation. 

The Duke of Wellington, in reply, said 
that the Noble Marquis might have re- 
frained from making this motion. After ad- 
verting to the agitated state of Ireland in 
the beginning of December last, and to the 
reprehensible conduet of Mr. O’Gorman and 
Mr. Steele, who had greatly increased that 
agitation, his Grace said,—I ask, was I not 
fully justified in the political view I took of 
these questions, and of the conduct of those 
persons whose names have been mentioned ? 
I say I do not think that I was very wrong 
in the judgment I formed respecting these 
two magistrates; for, in a very short time 
afterwards one of them was struck off the 
Commission by the Lord Chancellor, and the 
other removed for conduct not very dif- 
ferent from that which I had condemned. 
After the correspondence that then took 
place, it was quite obvious that the Noble 
Marquis and I could not go in our relative 
situations of Minister and Lord Lieutenant. 
His Grace, in adverting to the Noble Mar- 
quis’s letter to Dr. Curtis, observed, that it 
certainly did appear that the letter contained 
advice to the Catholics not only to persevere 
in agitation, but went on te show by what 
means agitation might be made most effec- 
tual. But it was not the letter to Dr. Curtis 
which produced that removal, but the con- 
sequence of the correspondence which he 
had with the Noble Marquis. 

The Marquis of Anglesea made some ob- 
servations in defence of his conduct, after 
which the motion was negatived without a 
division. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the report of the Committee on the 
Sirk Trape was brought up, when Mr. 
Fyler stated his opinion that this measure 
would tend to increase the distress which 
already prevailed to such an extent in that 
branch of our manufactures.—Mr. V. Fit:- 
gerald said, that he thought the Bill would 
be serviceable to the silk weavers, and the 
sooner it was passed the better, particularly 
as the Bill now in existence, with the duties 
imposed by it, would soon terminate.—Mr. 
Alderman Waithman hoped that the Right 
Hon. Gent. would not press this important 
Bill through the House without giving time 
to the country to hecome aware of its pro- 
visions. — Mr, V. Fitzgerald said, he thought 
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the most ample time had been given for that 
purpose. The amendments of the Com- 
mittee were then agreed to, and the Bill was 
ordered to be read a third time. 

The Justice of the Peace Bill was read a 
second time. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Militia Estimates, the 
charge of the Disembodied Militia of Great 
Britain was agreed to, as was also the charge 
for the Irish Militia. 

The Labourers’ Wages Bill was read a 
second time after some discussion. 

May 5. Mr.Tennyson moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for transferring the Elective 
Franchise of East Retford to the town of 
Birmingham. Mr. Huskisson said, that he 
had always opposed the general question of 
Reform of Parliament, on the ground that 
he did not think such a course was con- 
sistent with the true spirit of the Consti- 
tution; but, in the case of East Retford, 
the proof of bribery and corruption was 
before the House, and the Legislature had 
no alternative but to supply a specific remedy 
to the evil. 

Mr. Peel opposed the motion, and Mr. 
Brougham spoke in favour of it. The House 
divided ; for Mr, Tennyson’s motion, 111— 
against it, 197. 

May7. Mr. V. Stuart, after making a 
variety of observations on the state of the 
poor classes in Ireland, moved a resolution, 
declaring that it was expedient for the 
House, in the next Session, to take into 
consideration the propriety of introducing 
Poor Laws into Ireland. Mr. Spring Rice 
and Mr. G. Dawson expressed their corvic- 
tion, that the system of the Poor Laws 
would prove mischievous in Ireland. Sir 
F. Burdett, Mr. Brownlow, and Mr. Slaney, 
spoke in support of the motion.’ Mr. Peel 
said he had always been opposed to the ex- 
tension of the Poor Laws to Ireland, and 

would vote for the previous question. 

The motion was, after some further dis- 
cussion, withdrawn. 





May 8. On the motion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the House resolved 
itself into. a Committee of Ways and 
Means. The Right Hon. Gentleman stated 
that the amount of the revenue last year 
was 55,187,000/. the expenditure only 
49,836,0001, leaving a surplus of 2,054,0001. 
above what was originally calculated on, 
being a total surplus of 5,235,000/. for the 
‘entire year. This excess arose from an in- 
erease in the Customs and Excise. Taking 
‘the whole of the estimates and expenses of 
the country, it would appear that they 
amounted altogether to 48,333,5931. which, 
deducted from the estimated Revenue, 
51,347,000/. would leave a balance in favour 
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of the Treasury of 3,013,407/. which as a 
surplus was applicable to the reduction of 
the National Debt. This was a greater sur- 

lus than had occurred any year since 1822. 
He should introduce a provision for a gra- 
dual and limited funding, by the purchase 
of Exchequer Bills, at a rate not higher 
than 1011. 10s. for every 1001. This ope- 
ration was to be limited to 3,000,000 Ex- 
chequer Bills, and the present he considered 
a favourable opportunity for its commence- 
ment. 

After some further discussion, the Re- 
port was ordered to be brought up on 
Monday. 

The Silk Trade Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 


—_— 
Hovse or Lorps, May 11. 

Lord Wharncliffe, in moving the second 
reading of the Sale of Game Bill, said he 
should propose that every individual who 
possessed a certain amount of property 
should have the right of shooting upon it, 
and he would have the persons who should 
sell game in the market obliged to take out 
a license from the magistrates to enable 
them to doso. The question having been 
put, there appeared; content, 79—not con- 
tent, 69. The Bill was then read a second 
time and committed. 

May 12. On the motion of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Bill for facilitating the ad- 
ministration of justice in suits and proceed- 
ings in equity was read a second time. 


House or Commons, May 12. 

Petitions were presented from Manchester, 
Liverpool, Carlisle, Bristol, &c. against the 
Monopoly of the East India Company, and 
praying that the trade to India and China 
might be thrown open on the expiration of 
the Company’s charter. 

Sir J. Nicholl obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill to regulate the Employment, Salaries, 
and Fees of the Clerks in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. 

May 18. The Solicitor-general brought 
in a Bill to fix the time of holding, and the 
duration of the Law Terms in his Majesty’s 
Courts of Record in Westminster, which was 
read the first time. 





May 14. Mr. Whitmore moved for the 
appointment of a select committee to inquire 
into the State of Trade between Great Bri- 
tain, the East Indies, and China. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, an inquiry 
hurried on in this way would not be fair 
to those parties whose interests were so 
deeply involved. He should, therefore, op- 
pose the appointment of a Committee, but 
he thought it due to the Hon. Gentleman 
to say, that a Right Hon. Friend. of his in- 
tended, before the close of the Session, to 
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move for the production of certain docu- 
mentary evidence upon which he intended 
to found a motion early in the ensuing Ses- 
sion. Having stated thus much he should 
move the previous question. After some 
discussion the motion was withdrawn, on the 
distinct understanding that the Government 
would early in the course of the next Session 
propose an inquiry to the House. 





May 15. Mr. O'Connell, the member for 
Clare, was introduced by Lords Duncannon 
and Ebrington, and immediately proceeded 
to the table of the House, when Mr. Ley, 
the principal Clerk, tendered him the cus- 
tomary oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and 
abjuration, to which the Hon. Gentleman 
objected, when the Speaker rose and ad- 
dressed the House, stating that the gentle- 
man at the table (Mr. O'Connell) had been 
returned long before the passing of the Act 
for the Relief of the Catholics, and there- 
fore it could not apply to any one circum- 
stanced as he was. He (the Speaker) had 
only therefore to revert to the law previously 
to the passing of that Act, which was, that 
every member should take the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy before the Lord 
Steward or his deputies, and that afterwards 
he should take the oaths of allegiance, su- 
premacy, and abjuration, together with the 
declaration against transubstantiation, before 
that House. To take those oaths Mr. O’Con- 
nell had objected; and he felt it his duty 
at once to desire the Hoa. Gentleman to 
withdraw. He accordingly withdrew, when 
Mr. Brougham proceeded to plead the right 
of the Hon. Gentleman to be heard in his 
place, or as he had perhaps no place, at the 
table of the House, without taking the oaths 
in order to state his objections to taking 
them, before the House came to any deci- 
sion on the subject.—The Speaker observed 
that he knew of no precedent of any person 
not having taken his seat being heard, with- 
out the decision of the House to that effect ; 
and after sume further conversation it was 
agreed to postpone the farther consideration 
of the question to Monday. 

The Smithfield Market Bill was thrown 
out, after a division of 31 for, and 54 against 
it.—The Exchequer Bills Bill was read a 
first time.—The Consolidated Fund, the 
Sinking Fund, and the Exchequer Bills 
Funding Bill, were severally committed.— 
The Ecclesiastical Courts Bill was read a 
second time.—The Friendly Societies Bill 
went through a Committee.—The La- 
bourers’ Wages Bill and the Anatomy Re- 
gulation Bill went through Committees. 





May 18.—Mr. Peel, after some observa- 
tions on the question before the House, 
moved, ** That the member for Clare shall 
be heard at the Bar of the House, with re- 
ference to his claim to sit and vote in Parlia- 
ment without taking the oath of supremacy,” 
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which having been carried in the affirmative, 
the Hon. Member soon afterwards advanced 
to the Bar, and addressed the House, stating 
that he was ready to take the oath of alley 
giance provided by the recent statute. He 
commenced by saying he would contend that 
he had as much right to sit and vote in this 
House, according to the principles of the 
constitution, as any of the Honourable or 
Right Honourable Geatlemen by whom he 
was surrounded. First (said he) I claim to 
sit and vote without taking oaths, by virtue 
of the Union Act. Secondly, 1 claim under 
the Relief Bill to sit and vote without sub- 
scribing the declaration. Thirdly; I claim 
under the Relief Bill to sit and vote without 
taking the oath of supremacy ; and fourihly, 
I claim under the positive enactments of the 
Relief Bill to sit and vote without taking any 
other oath than that mentioned in the Relief 
Bill itself. The Hon. Gentleman argued 
that by the Union Act he was entitled to sit 
in Parliament after taking certain prescribed 
oaths; but no pains or penalties were at- 
tached to not taking these oaths; and he 
insisted that the effect of the late Relief 
Bill was to do away with the directions of 
the Union Act as far as it related to oaths. 
The Hon. Member thea withdrew amidst 
loud and general cheering. 

The Solicitor-general iu reply, took 3 
review of the Union Act and of the late Re- 
lief Bill ; and from a full consideration of 
those Acts, he distinctly stated his opinion 
that Mr. O’Connell was not entitled to sit 
and vote in that House without first taking 
the oaths of supremacy and abjuration. He 
looked upon this as a mere legal question. 
He had presented himself to the attention 
of the House without the least reference to 
the particular individual concerned, and 
without tlie least desire of keeping him from 
a seat in this House. The sole feeling 
by which he had been guided was that 
the privileges of this House might be pre- 
served; and from the conclusion which he 
had drawn he felt it a duty to conclude by 
moving—** That Mr. O'Connell, having 
been returned a member of this House be- 
fore the passing of the Act fur the Relief of 
the Roman Catholics, was not entitled to sit 
or vote in this House unless he first took 
the oath of supremacy.”"—Mr. Laml, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, and Mr. Brougham spoke in 
favour of Mr. O’Connell taking his seat. 
Mr. Sugden, Sir J. Scarlett, Mr. Dogherty, 
and Mr. Peel opposed it.—Upon a division 
there appeared—for the motion 190: against 
it 116.—Mr. Peel afterwards moved that 
Mr. O'Connell be ordered to attend the 
House at three o’clock on the following day, 
and that the Speaker do communicate to him 
the resolutions of the House, and ask whe- 
ther he still refused to take the oath of su- 
premavy.—The motion was put and carried. 

The Exchequer Bills Bill was read a se- 
cond time, 
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May 19.—Mr. O'Connell placed himself 
at the Bar, when the Speaker communicated 
to him the resolution of the preceding night, 
and asked him if he was willing to take the 
oath of supremacy.—Mr. O'Connell said he 
wished to see the vath. The oath was then 
handed to him ; when, after looking over it 
attentively, he said, ‘* There is one asser- 
tion in this oath which I kuow not to be 
true; there is another assertion in it which 
I believe not to be true. 1 cannot, there- 
fore, take this oath."”—The Speaker—You 
may withdraw:—Mr. O'Connell bowed and 
withdrew. 

The Solicitor General said the resolution 
which he was now about to move, was 
founded on various precedents. When a 
party was called on to take certain oaths, to 
enable him to take his seat, and refused to 
take them, the uniform course had been to 
Move a new writ immediately, and the mo- 
tion was always complied with. Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s refusal to take the oath of supremacy 
had caused a vaeancy in the representation 
of the county of Clare, and he therefore 
moved—** That a new writ be issued for the 
election of a knight of the shire of that 
county, in the room of Mr. O’Connell, who 
has vacated his seat by refusing to take the 
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oath of supremacy, he having been elected 
before the the enactment of the recent Bill 
passed for the relief of his Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects.”"—A discussion on the 
motion here ensued, in which Mr. C. Wynn, 
Mr. Peel, Mr. Portman, the Soliciter Ge- 
neral, Sir J. Mackintosh, and Mr. Huskisson 
joined. Mr. Portman moved that the farther 
discussion on the motion should be adjourned 
to Thursday, which amendment was put 
and carried. 

Mr. Hume brought forward a motion, 
** That the House do resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House to consider 
the Corn Laws (Act 9 Geo. 1V. c. 60), with 
a view of substituting a fixed duty on the 
importation of foreign corn into the United 
Kingdom, and appointing a bounty on the 
export of British Corn, instead of the present 
graduated scale of prices and duties.” —The 
motion was supported by Lord Milton and 
Sir G. Philips, while it was opposed by Mr. 
V. Fitzgerald, Mr. Heathcote, Mr. E. Wode- 
house, Mr. W. Whitmore, Mr. Houldsworth, 
Lord Althorp, and Mr. Huskisson. On a 
division there appeared—for Mr. Hume’s 
motion 12; against it 154. 

The Friendly Societies Bill and the Ana- 
tomy Bill were read a third time and passed. 


ane Gime 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The distress which has for a length of 
time prevailed among the weavers in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, has at length urged 
the men to acts of violence, the immediate 
cause of which was the still greater reduc- 
tion of their wages by some of the manufac- 
turers. An alarming riot broke out in the 
neighbourhood of Ancoats, Manchester, on 
Monday, the 4th, in consequence of a re- 
duction in the price of weaving shirtings. 
After a tumultuous meeting of workmen, a 
party of 2000 proceeded to a hand-loom 
factory belonging to Mr. Guest, aud turned 
out the knolsticks (men who work at the 
reduced prices) ; thence they went to Mr. 
Twiss’s factory, broke the looms, and tore 
the webs in pieces. They next broke the 
windows of Messrs. Harbottle, and turned 
the knolsticks out, without in any way ill- 
using them; here also the webs were de- 
stroyed, together with 40 looms. As they 
were fivishing Mr. Guest’s factory, a party 
of police, headed hy Lavender, the Deputy 
Constable, made their appearance, but were 
quickly compelled to escape from a shower 
of stones.—Anotler party of the rioters 
proceeded to the factory of Messrs Parker, 
and made several attempts to burst in the 
door: but this, for a long time, withstood 
their efforts ; and, in the meantime, others 
were demolishing the windows by throwing 
stones at them, ‘She dvor was at length 
burst in, and the looms and webs were dis- 


posed of in the same manner as at the others- 
This method being, however, a somewhat 
slow process, and several alarms having been 
given that the military were coming, the 
factory was sct fire to in several places. The 
houses in the streets on three sides of the 
factory were set fire to by the heat; and it was 
ouly with the utmost exertions of the per- 
sons who reside in them that they were 
saved from the flames. The acts of insub- 
ordination committed by the riotors on 
Tuesday were confined to the plundering 
the bakers’ and provision shops; and al- 
though the dragoons galloped furiously 
along the foot-pavements to disperse the 
mob, it served only to transfer the scene of 
their depredations to other quarters. 

On the 5th, 6th, and 7th of May, a num- 
ber of outrages were comiitted in Roch- 
dale and its neighbourhood by the flannel- 
weavers; looms in several factories were 
destroyed. On the 8th troops arrived from 
Stockport, Oldham, and Manchester, and 
apprehended several of the rioters. Sixteen 
were lodged in the New Bailey, preparatory 
to their removal to Lancaster castle. The 
carabineers, who were severely stoned im 
escorting the prisoners, left a serjeant and 
ten privates of the 67th as a guard. In a 
short time the crowd attacked the soldiers 
with stones, and a rescue was attempted. 
The soldiers, after suffering a good deal, 
were at last obliged to fire in their own 
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defence. Five persons were killed; one, a 
boy, looking out of a window. Upwards of 
twenty were severely wounded. 

There have been also some riotous pro- 
ceedings on the part of the workmen in the 
town of Macclesfield. 

Tewkesbury Church.— Nearly 7001. has 
already been subscribed towards the repara- 
tion andembellishment of the fine old Abbey 
Church at Tewkesbury; and upwards of 
20001. collected by rates upon the pa- 
rishioners, for the exclusive purpose of re- 
pairing this grand remain. Already has 
the cheerless whitewash been effaced from 
the massive walls and traceried roof, from 
the Norman circular pillars and rich Gothic 
chapels,—and a suitable warm stone colour, 
to match the original material, been substi- 
tuted throughout : the unique spiral canopy, 
with its slender pilasters and clustered pin- 
nacles, over the armoured effigies of Sir 
Edward le Despenser, which had for ages 
Jain mouldering in ruins in the roof of 'Tri- 
nity Chapel, has been re-erected. 

As some workmen were lately excavating 
a cellar, under part of the mansion of the 
Right Hon. Lord Sherborne, at Sherlorne, 
in Gloucestershire, they discovered four 
ancient stone coffins of immense weight. 
Three ofthem were without covers, and one 
was covered with a lid about three-fourths 
of its length, with a star engraved on the 
part over the breast. The heads were al- 
most perfect, but there were no inscriptions. 

A tremendous fall of rock (some hundred 
tons) lately took place at Nottingham, and 
five houses were crushed in one general 
wreck. The street was completely buried 
in the mass of huge rock stones, and build- 
ings crushed down with their weight. 


oe 


The Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
Abbey have offered rewards of 50/. for the 
committal, and 150/. for the conviction, of 
the incendiaries who attempted its destruc- 
tion (see p. 363). Footmarks have been 
discovered near one of the water-spouts, 
and there appears to be little doubt that it 
was by climbing the water-spout that an 
entrance was effected. The prebendaries 
have deemed it necessary, to prevent in fu- 
ture any attempt to destroy it, to employ a 
watchman in the interior of the Abbey. 

May 8. The extensive premises of Messrs. 
Wyback and Co. sugar-bakers, in Charles- 
street, Commercial-road, were destroyed by 
fire. The damage is estimated at 10,0001. 

May 11. About three o’clock this morn- 
ing, a fire broke out in the house occu- 
pied by Mr. Carlisle, a bookseller, near 
Bell-yard, Fleet-street, which speedily 
communicated with the neighbouring pre- 
mises, entirely destroying the Sun ‘Tavern, 
Mr. Harper's wehe silversmith), and two 





other houses. The front walls of Mr. Har- 
per’s, and the Sun Tavern (a notorious bro- 
thel), fell into Fleet-street, which for some 
hours was completely blocked up. When 
the fire broke out, women and men were 
seen running from the Sun and other infa- 
mous houses, almost in a state of nudity. 

May 17. The whole of Messrs. Down- 
ing and Son’s floor-cloth manufactory at 
Chelsea, was destroyed by fire, supposed to. 
be the act of an incendiary. Two discharged 
workmen have been apprehended on suspi- 
cion. The loss is computed at 30,000/.. 
none of which was insured. 

May 21. A fire, attended with the most 
melancholy consequences, broke out at the 
house of Mr. Pick, furniture-broker, Lon- 
don-road, between 11 and 12 o’clock at 
night. The conflagration was so awfully 
rapid, that Mr. Pick alone escaped by a trap- 
door, while five other inmates were burnt to 
death. Inquests were held on their disfi- 
gured remains; but no evidence was pro- 
duced to shew how the fire originated.—The 
numerous instances of luss of life from fires 
which have recently occurred, renders it pe- 
culiarly desirable that every parish should 
provide ladders construeted in such a way 
that they might fix into each other, so as to 
be long enough to reach the garret win- 
dows. Had such ladders been at hand, se- 
veral lives might have been lately saved. 

May 27. About four o’clock this after- 
noon, that elegant place of resort, the Ox- 
ford-street Bazaar, was observed to be on 
fire ; and in about one hour the whole build- 
ing was reduced to a heap of ruins, not 20J. 
of the property being saved. ‘The fire ori- 
ginated, it is supposed, from some spirits of 
turpentine communicating to a transparency 
in the Diorama representing ‘¢ the destruc- 
tion of York Minster by fire.”” The bazaar 
was the property of Mr. Hamlet, the jewel- 
ler, who let it out to the various proprietors 
of the stands at so much per foot. The 
building was insured, but not the property. 


ty 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane. 

May 4. The opera of Masaniello, by 
Planché, was produced. The hero of the 
piece (a Neapolitan fisherman) was played. 
by Braham, with striking effect. The house 
was well filled, and the opera announced for 
repetition amidst universal applause. 

May 21. The Partizans, or the War of 
Paris in 1649, a play from the pen of Plan- 
ché, was brought forward. The piece is 
purely historical, and faithfully pourtrays the 
intrigues, violences, and follies which dis- 
tinguished this extraordinary period. It was 
announced for repetition without a dissen- 
tient voice, 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


GazeTtTee Promotions, &e. 

April 27. 53d Reg. Lieut.-Col. James 
Considine, to be Lieut.-Col. — 67th ditto, 
Major Hon. H. R. Molyneux, to be Lieut.- 
Col.—Capt. John Snow, to be Major. 

April 29. W. R. Cosway, esq. of Bil- 
sington, Kent; Capt. J. Franklin, R. N.; 
W. Seymour, esq.; W. Campbell, esq. ; 
Capt. W. E. Parry, R.N.; and W. Anglin 
Scarlett, esq. Ch. Just. of Jamaica, knighted. 

May 8. Major-Gen. Sir James Carmi- 
chael Smyth, Bart. to be Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Bahama Islands. 

May 11. Edw. A. W. Drummond Hay, 
esq. to be Consul-zeneral in Morocco. 

War Office, May 18. 14th Light Dra- 
goons, Major John Townshend to be Lieut. 
Col.—2d Foot, Capt. H. Waring to be Ma- 
jor.—24th Foot, Ponsonby Kelly to be Ma- 
jor. — 30th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thos. 
Bradford, 94th Foot, to be Col.—32d Foot, 
Capt. John Palk to be Major.—94th Foot, 
Major-Gen. Sir John Keane, to be Colonel. 

Unattached. Major Standish O'Grady, 
24th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. of Infantry. 





Memters returned to serve in Parliament. 

Shire of Ayr.—W. Blair, esq. of Blair. 

East Looe. H.Thos. Hope, esq. of Dut- 
chess-street, London. 

Horsham.—Ear} of Surrey. 





EcciestasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. G. Hodson, Archdeacon of Stafford 
and Canon Residentiary of Lichfield Cath. 


Rev. T. S. Smyth, Preb. in Exeter Cath. 
Rev. W. Allen, Allhallows R. London Wall. 
Rev. W. A. Bouverie, West Tytherley R. 
Hants. 
Rev. T. Bullock, Castle Eaton R. Wilts. 
Rev. E. S. Bunting, Datchwoith R. Herts. 
Rev. T. Cooke, Grafton Underwood R. 
co. Northampton. 
Rev. J. Griffin, Bradley R. Hants. 
Rev. E. T. Halliday, Broomfield P. C. Som. 
Rev, E. Harbin, East Lydford R. Somerset. 
Rev. A. W. Hare, Alton Barnes R. Wilts. 
Rev. Mr. Moule, Fordington V. Dorset. 
Rev. W.C. Risley, Whaddon V. Wilts. 
Rev. J. Smith, Great Dunmow V. Essex. 
Rev. T.L. Strong, Sedgefield R. co. Durham. 
Rey. F. Warre, Hornyock R. Devon. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. H. H. Cornish, to the Baroness Audley. 
Rev. J. A. La Trobe, to Ld. Mount Sandford. 


eee 


Civit PREFERMENTS, 


Rt. Hon. James Ochoncar Lord Forbes. 
to be High Commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

John Iggulden, Esq. a Deputy Register of 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 

Rev. J. Shillibeer, Head Master of Oundle 
Free Grammar School. 

Rev. C. H. Williams, Master of Lewes 
Free Grammar School, 


Sp 
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April 3. In Lower Grosvenor-street, the 
wife of J. S. W. Sawbridge Erle Drax, esq. 
of Charborough Park, Dorset, a dau. 
12. The wife of John Williams, esq. Mayor 
of Beverley, a son. In Dublin, the 
Countess of Miltown, a son and heir. At 
Florence, Lady George Wm. Russell, a son. 

Lately. At the Rectory, Great Cheverell, 
Wilts, the wife of Capt. Mayris, a dau. 
At Stoberny-house, near Wells, the wife 
of Col. P. D. Sherston, a son. 

May 2. At Belle-vue-hall, Brighton, the 
wife of Dr. Byron, a son. In Spring- 
gardens, Lady Georgiana Agar Ellis, a son. 
3. At Dulwich, the wife of S, Page, ason. 
—7. In Brunswick-square, the wife of 




















THS. 
John Fred. Archbold, esq. Barrister-at-Law, 


a dau, 8. At Ashling-house, Sussex, 
the wife of Capt. Rich, R. N. a dau. 
At Chatham, the wife of Capt. Fuller, 59th 
Reg. a dau. 10. At Clapham-rise, the 
wife of Mr. Ald. Farebrother, a dau. 
11. At East Sheen, the Hon. Mrs. Pen- 
rhyn, a dau. 12. At St. John’s-wood, 
the wife of J. W. May, esq. Consul-generak 
of the Netherlands, a son. 18. At Cross- 
hall, Berwickshire, the wife of Major Brough- 
ton, E.I. C. serv. a son. 20. At Head- 
ley-grove, Surrey, the Hon. Mrs. C. Boul- 
ton, a dau. At Castlecraig, the Rt. Hon. 
Lady Napier, a dau. 
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Feb. 20. At Malta, Thos. Lewis Gooch, 
esq. youngest son of Sir Thos. Gooch, Bart. 
M.P. of Benacre-hall, Suffolk, to Anne 
Europa, eldest dau, of Col, Hun. W. H, 
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Gardner, and niece to the late Vice-Adm. 
Lord Viscount Gardner. 

Aprit 16. At Henbury, Mr, P. Webber; 
nephew of Major-Gen. Webber, of Barn- 
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staple, Devon, to Eliza Castle Heydon, dau. 
of George Heydon, esq. of Bishopsgate- 
street, London. 20. At Christchurch, 
Capt. Guilio Cucchi, to Anastatia, only dau. 
of the late W. Foster, esq. of Norwich. 

21. Capt. Wm. Burnaby Greene, R.N. 
of Wickham, Hants, to Catherine, eldest 
dau. of Samuel Powell, esq. of Upper Har- 
ley-street, and Brandlesome-hall, Lancashire. 
The Hon. and Rev. Chas.-Geo. Perce- 
val; third son of Lord Arden, and Rector of 
Calverton, Bucks, to Mary, only dau. of the 
Rev. Primatt Knapp, Rector of Shenley. 
—Peter Freeland, esq. jun. of Castle 
Craevie, co. Galloway, N. B, to Ann, dau. 
of W. C. Lake, esq. of Castle Godwyn, 
Gloucestershire. 22. At Kew, Surrey, 
Geo. ‘Arbuthnot, esq. only son of Col. Sir 
Rob. Arbuthnot, to Augusta, youngest dau. 
of the late Christopher Papendiek, esq.—— 
At Westbury, Somersetshire, Lieut. J, G. 
Deck, E.J.C. to Alicia, second dau. of 
the Rev. Samuel Field, of Westbury-col- 
lege. 23. At Silkstone, Yorkshire, John 
Thos. Bridges, esq. only son of the late John 
Bridges, esq. of St. Nicholas Court, Thanet, 
to Harriett Eliz, third dau. of the Rev. Rob. 
Affleck, Vicar of Sitkstone. At Bury 
St. Edmund’s, George Gregory, M.D. of 
Weymouth-st. Portland-place, to Frances, 
eldest dau. of John Le Grice, esq. of Bury. 
——At East Dereham, the Rev. T. Hen- 
shaw Jones, to Alice, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Wm. Deighton, Rector of Winburgh 
and Westfield, and Vicar of Carbrooke, Nor- 
folk. At Winford, Henry Edward, eldest 
son of H. Elton, Esq. Winford-house, So- 
merset, to Sarah Frances, only dau. of the 
late Rev. L. Clutterbuck, Newark - park, 
Gloucestershire. —— 25. At St. Ann’s, 
Dublin, the Rev. Chas. Bushe, Rector of 
Castlehaven, second son of the Right Hon. 
the Lord Chief Justice, to Fanny Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late James Bury, esq. of 
St. Leonard, Essex. 27. AtSt. George’s, 
Hanover-square, John Longley, esq. Capt. 
R.A. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Col. Wm. Skyring. 28. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Capt. Henniker, R. N. only 
brother of the Right Hon. Lord Henniker, 
to Anne Eliza Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
fon. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Brydges Henniker, 
and sister to the present Baronet.——At 
Brighton, John Wilmer Field, esq. of Hea- 
ton-hall and Helmsley-lodge, co. York, to 
Isabella Helena, dau. to the late Capt. El- 
liott Salter, R. N. At Great Houghton, 
Fred. son of the late Rich. Orlebar, esq. of 
Hinwick-house, Beds, to Anne, dau. of the 
late Stephen Round, esq. of King’s Beech- 
hill, Berks. 30. Chas. Mawthill Tearne, 
esq. of Balcony-house, Worcester, to Mary 
Ann, relict of John Wilcox Osborne, esq. 

.. Lately. At West Malling, the Rev. W.M. 
Tucker, Rector of All Saints, Colchester, 
to Agnes Sophia, youngest dau. of Joba 
Bax, esq. 
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May 8. At Bath, Capt. J. F. Bird, to 
Harriet Augusta, eldest dau, of Alfred Har- 
vey, esq. M.D. of Edgar-buildings. 5. 
At Brighton, Rich. Marriott, esq. of Ab- 
bot’s-hall, Essex, to Sophia Lucy, youngest 
dau. of E, A. Stephens, esq. of Bower-hall, 
Steeple Bumpstead At Tichborne, the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Dormer, of Grove- park, War- 
wickshire, to Eliz. Anne, eldest dau, of Sir 
Henry Tichborne, Bart. At Hastings, 
the Rev. Edw. Cardwell, Professor of An- 
tient History in the University of Oxford, 
and Rector of Stoke Bruern, co. Northamp- 
ton, to Cecilia, youngest dau. of the late H. 
Feilden, esq. of Witton-house, Lancashire, 
At Hampton, Octavius Hanbury, esq. 
son of the late Chas. Hanbury, esq. of Hal- 
stead-hall, Essex, to Mary Armstrong, dau, 
of the late Edw. Strettell, esq. Advocate- 
General, E. I. C. 6. At Brighton, 
James Hunter Hulme, esq. to Harriett, 
daughter of the late John Green, esq. of 
Highbury-park. At Marylebone Church, 
John, eldest son of John Archer Houblon, 
esq. of Hallingbury-place, Essex, and of 
Welford, Berks, to Anne, dau. of Capt. W, 
Deans Dundas, R. N. and grand-dau. of 
Chas. Dundas, esq. M.P. for Berks, 
7. Rev. Andrew Belcher, to Julia Leti- 
thea, daughter of Ralph Wilson, esq. of 
Islip-house, Northamptonshire. 8. At 
Sandhurst, Lieut-Gen. Butler, to Ann, 
eldest dau. of Sir John Bateman. 
9. At Liverpool, the Rev. W. Jackson, 
Rector of Lowther, to Julia Eliza, dau. of 
J. G. Crumpe, esq. 12. At Hazlebeech, 
Northamptonshire, Matthew Knapp, esq. 
eldest son of the Rev. Primatt Knapp, of 
Little Linford-house, and Rectory of Shen- 
ley, Bucks, to Anua, youngest dau. of the 
late E. A, Burnaby, esq. of Baggrave-hall, 
Leicester. At Banbury, Rev. Yate Fos- 
broke, to Maryanne, only child of Joseph 
Pain, eq. of Neythrop near the former place. 
14. At St. George’s, London, Charles 
Devon, esq. of Gray’s-inn, to Mary, dau, 
of the late Samuel Gosnell, esq. of Great 
Queen-street. At Great Birch, Essex, 
the Rev. H. Freeland, Rector of Hasketon 
in Suffolk, to Georgiana Frances, second 
dau. of Chas. Round, esq. of Birch-hall, 
near Colchester. 18. At Charlton Kings, 
Gloucestershire, the Rev. W. Spencer Phil- 
lips, to Penelope, youngest dau. of the late 
Commodore Broughton, and niece of Sir 
John Delves Broughton, Bart. of Dodding- 
ton-hall, co. Chester.——-Wm. Berington, 
esq. of Little Malvern, to Mary-Frances, 
only dau. of late Joseph Brun, esq. of 
Cadiz. 21. At Clifton, Hastings Elwin, 
esq. of Park-street, Rath, to Mrs. Coxe, 
widow of the Rev. —— Coxe, and dau. of 
the late Archibald Thomas. 23. At 
Crediton, R. H. Maddox, esq. of Lower 
Grosvenor-street, to Susanna Jane, dau. of 
the late:Mr. W. Luxmore, of the Palace, 
Crediton, Devon. 
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LORD COLCHESTER. 

May 8. At his house in Spring Gar- 
dens, in the 72d year of his age, the 
Right Hon, Charles Abbot, (first) Lord 
Colchester. 

He was born at Abingdon in Berk- 
shire, Oct. 14, 1757; the younger son of 
the Rev. John Abbot, D.D. Rector of 
All Saints, Colchester, by Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Jonathan Farr (which Sarah, after 
Dr. Abbot’s death in 1760, was re-mar- 
ried to Jeremiah Benthain, Esq. and died 
in 1809.) He was educated at Westmin- 
ster School, where he manifested the 
same diligence which distinguished him 
in after life, under Dr. Markham and 
Dr. Smith; and went offto Christ Church, 
Oxford, as the Student at head of the 
Election of the year 1775. He gained 
the Prize Poem for Latin Verses in 1777; 
and the subject being the Czar Peter I. 
he was honoured with a Gold Medal by 
the reigning Empress of Russia. He tra- 
velled to Geneva for improvement in 
foreign law in 1781; took a Law Degree 
the next year, and became Vinerian 
Scholar, Svon after he was called to the 
Bar, and practised with increasing suc- 
cess tillother objects attracted his no- 
tice. 

Lord Colchester seems to have first 
turned his thoughts towards public life 
in the year 1790, when the name of 
Mr. Abbot appears in the Journals of 
the House of Commons as having been 
a Candidate for the borough of Helston ; 
and upon a vacancy in the representa- 
tion of that place, caused by the remark- 
able appointment of Sir Gilbert Elliott 
as Viceroy of Corsica, he came into Par- 
liament in June 1795. In the begin- 
ning of the next Session he distinguished 
himself by an uncompromising speech 
on the Seditious Meetings Bill, in which 
he fearlessly attacked the leading demo- 
erats of the day. 

Iu a subsequent part of the same Ses- 
sion he recommended an improvement 
in the manner of dealing with Expiring 
Laws, by establishing a regular method 
of laying full information before the 
House on that subject ; and the hotch- 
pot Acts by which the most discord- 
ant expiring laws were at that time con- 
tinued by one Act, fell gradually into 
disuse, and entirely disappeared after 
the year 1806. 

Proceeding in the same course of 
legislative utility, he brought before 
Parliament in 1797 a plan for a due Pro- 
mulgation of the Statutes among Ma- 
gistrates, by furnishing each Petty Ses- 


sions with a copy of all Acts of Parlia- 
ment; and thus enabling them at once 
to see the real state of the law instead 
of being obliged to refer to private col 
lections of Acts, or decide according to 
their own notions of the justice of the 
case before them. 

At this time Mr. Pitt found it expedi- 
ent to appoint a Finance Committee, of 
which Mr. Abbot became the indefa- 
tigable Chairman, and brought up to 
the table of the House thirty-six Re- 
ports during that Session and the next. 
These Reports have since served asa 
model to other similar Committees; 
they are uniform in the quantity of in- 
formation collected; but not so in form 
and method, the Reports on various 
Offices having been distributed for pre- 
paration among the several Members of 
the Committee. The Chairman pre- 
pared those regarding Revenue, the Ex- 
chequer, and Law Courts, The pro- 
ceedings of Government on several of 
these Reports are appended to them in 
the folio edition of Reports, and the 
whole is still referred to with advantage 
and due respect on all suitable occa- 
sions. 

An unostentatious Act of great im- 
portance was among the best fruits of 
this Finance Committee; Mr. Abbot 
(in 1800) having introduced a Bill “ for 
charging Public Accountants with the 
payment of Interest,” whereby the ** un- 
accounted millions” which used to be 
retained indefinitely by successive pay- 
masters and others, in and out of office, 
becoming chargeable with interest, have 
not since been retained. 

At this time Mr. Abbot seems to have 
occupied himself in deliberate prepara- 
tion fur an investigation into the Na- 
tional Records; he moved for a Com- 
mittee to that effect in Feb. 1800, and pre- 
sented to the House in the July of that 
year the large and valuable produce of 
their labours. Nothing could be more 
cunsonant to the solid mind of Lord Col- 
chester than such an extensive research, 
which could not but demonstrate the 
eminence of England and Scotland over 
all other nations in the quantity and 
value of Records from Domesday Book 
through the reigns of the Plantagenets, 
the Tudors, and the Stuarts. ‘Too fre- 
quent have been intestine broils and 
civil wars during that long period of 
history ; but the insular positiun of Bri- 
tain precluding successful invasion, the 
combatants have all felt a common pro- 
perty in these national treasures, whick 
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have fortunately escaped the base levellers 
of the 14th and 15th centuries, and the 
fanatics who disgraced England at the 
close of the Civil War between Charles I, 
and his Parliament, 

~ From the Reports of the Record Com- 
mittee naturally sprung the Royal Re- 
ecord Commission, which continued this 
useful labour with renovated authority 
under the guidance of Mr. Abbot, till 
his retirement from public life in the 
year 1817.. Numerous publications, es- 
pecially the authentic edition of the 
Statutes of the Realm, testify the perse- 
verance of the Commissioners in the 
trust delegated to them by the Crown 
and supported by Parliament. 

In the beginning of the year 1801 Mr. 
Abbot introduced a Bill for ascertaining 
the Population of Great Britain, with the 
Increase and Diminution thereof. The 
first of these objects is well known te be 
the primary rudiment of statistical know- 
ledge, in which England had remained 
remarkably defective, whether from a 
Scriptural prejudice against ‘‘ number- 
ing the people,” or from an apprehended 
difficulty of obtaining true information 
on a subject too likely to excite appre- 
henisions of accurate Taxation or Military 
Levy. But the returns obtained under the 
Population Act of 1801, have been amply 
confirmed by subsequent Enumerations 5 
and is explainable from the well-chosen 
opportunity of a famine price of provi- 
sions, which produced a general impres- 
sion that this Enumeration was made 
with a view to future precautions in fa- 
vour of the numerous classes of society. 
The second aim of the Population Act 
would have been hopeless, indeed has 
never been attempted, in any foreign na- 
tion fromits obvious impracticability; but 
England among her records possessed 
Registers of Baptisms, Burials, and Mar- 
riages, in many parishes from the be- 
ginning of the reign of Elizabeth, and 
so generally from the commencement of 
the last century, that an unquestionable 
‘decennary approximation was obtained 
of the Increase of Population, which 
from the year 1710 never once retro- 
graded, and from 1784 till 1801 in- 
‘creased at the rate of one per cent. per 
annum ; since that time periodical re- 
turns shew an increase of one and a half 

cent, per annum. 

At the commencement of the Sid- 
mouth Administration, Mr. Abbot was 
appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland 
under Lord Hardwicke, and Keeper of 
the Privy Seal; and commenced such 
reforms of the several public offices 
‘there as might be expected from the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee; 
but his Parliamentary activity had now 
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marked him out as the successor of 
Sir John Mitford in the Chair of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Abbot was 
elécted Speaker 10 February 1802, and 
took possession of the office as that in 
which he had resolved to equal, and if 
possible to surpass, his predecessors, and 
to maintain with exemplary regularity the 
useful’ restrictions imposed by antient 
foriws on an Assembly, composed indeed 
of somewhat discordant materials, but 
which under his guidance assumed a 
dignified consistency worthy of a body 
which astonished the civilized world by 
the facility with which it drew out our 
national resources during a war che- 
quered with adversity, but terminating 
in exaitation and triumph. 

In the year 1805 the Speaker was 
placed in a painful situation ; a Parlia- 
mentary Commission of Naval Enquiry 
had been established in pursuance of the 
objects of the Finance Committee, and 
had felt it to be their duty to inculpate 
Lord Melville, a veteran Statesman (at 
that time First Lord of the Admiralty) for 
his conduct while Treasurer of the Navy. 
The question for proceeding to prosecute 
him was agitated in the House of Com- 
mons with no small eagerness, and the 
parties were equally divided (216 on each 
side), when the Speaker, on all other 
occasions a Moderator of, Debates with- 
out expression of personal opinion, was 
called upon for his Casting Vote. The 
functions of the House of Commons are 
said to be inquisitorial; possessing no 
jurisdiction beyond that which is neces- 
sary to maintain their own privileges, 
they act in alleged criminal cases as a 
Grand Jury, which merely sends a man 
to take his trial. This doctrine assists 
the Speaker’s decision on such uccasions, 
and he usually votes in such manner.as 
to leave the question open to ulterior 
proceedings. Ou this principle Mr. 
Abbot gave his casting vote (as to the 
disgraceful part of this charge) on the 
8th April 1805. Lord Melville, as is well 
known, was afterwards tried by Im- 
peachment, and found Wot Guilty by his 
Peers in June 1806. 

On another occasion the opinion af 
Mr. Abbot was remarkably influential; 
the Roman Catholic Question had been 
frequently agitated in the House of Com- 
mons from the year 1805, and with grow- 
ing strength on the part of those who 
wished to remove the remaining disabi- 
lities of the Roman Catholics, In the 
year 1813 they succeeded so far as to 
carry a Bill to this effect through a,se- 
cond reading by a majority of 42; but ia 


.the Committee on the Bill (24 May), the 
Speaker moved thatthe, important clause 


for admitting Roman Catholics into the 
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Legislature, should be left out of the 
Bill; and supported bis motion by a 
Bpeech of great ability, which made 
such impression on the Committee that 
a majority. of 4 decided against the 
clause, and the Bill in consequence was 
abandoned. 

It is 6ufficiently remarkabie that dur- 
ing Lord Culchester’s last illness, the 
Jong contested Roman Catholic Question 
was successful; thus his Lordship es- 
caped from witnessing personally the 
majurities by which that Bill was carried 
through the House of Lords, yet lived 
long enough to breathe his sincere 
desire, That experience may prove his 
own apprehensions to have been falla- 
cious. 

The forms of the House of Commons 
having been accommodated to the varie- 
gated business of nearly three centuries 
now on record, cannot but be convenient 
and plastic for all purposes; in no place 
dues so much regularity spring out of 
seeming hurry and disorder. Yet the 
increasing number of private bills (200 
or 300 in a Session), had given oceasion 
for complaints of injuries sustained from 
the haste or inattention of members ; 
thereuron the Speaker, watchful of the 
protection of private rights in Private 
Bills, and of the reputation of the House 
of Commons, recommended for the sanc- 
tion of the House in the year 1811, the 
pian of an office for entry of notices, 
called the ‘ Private Bill Office,” where 
the progress of every private bill is open 
to all enquirers, and, the monopoly of 
practice in soliciting such bills being 
thus abolished, complaint was no longer 
heard. 

Another inconvenience personal to 
members, had gradually arisen from the 
same overwhelming quantity of private 
business. In former times the Votes of 
a day, seldom or never exceeding a 
printed sheet, were distributed so regu- 
larly as to have obtained considerable 
sale as a newspaper; but the increasing 
quantity of matter, and the prolonged 
sitting of the House had by degrees so 
delayed the delivery of the Votes, that 
before Mr. Abbot came to the chair, they 
were usually two or three days in arrear, 
and sometimes a whole week. Mr. 
Speaker Abbot saw this with dissatisfac- 
tion, and after due consideration of the 
interests and habits which bad grown up 
in consequence of this dilatory publi- 
cation, he resolved to attempt a Refor- 
mation suitable to the change of hours, 
and. the load of public and private busi- 
ness, For this purpose the marginal 
notes of the old fashioned Votes were 
assumed as a basis upon which to add 
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whatever necessity or perspicuity de- 
manded; inserting also matters of in- 
formation formerly reserved for the jour- 
nals, and giving a short narrative of some 
proceedings which even the journals, 
(which are now printed weekly instead 
of annually) do not furnish. 

A further convenience resulted from 
the early distribution of the Votes; the 
business of the current.day was thence- 
forth displayed on every Member's 
breakfast table ; and this sort of infur- 
mation has now become so copious and 
particular, that the sitting of every Se- 
lect Committee, public and private, and 
all the material Notices given in the 
Private Bill Office, appear in the Votes, 
to whatever hour in the preceding nignt 
the sitting of the House is protracted. 

This Reform and Improvement of the 
Votes was the last labour of Speaker Ab- 
bot. Aserious attack of the same disease 
(erysipelas) which twelve years after- 
wards proved fatal tu him, compelled bim 
to quit his cffice in 1817; And all Mem- 
bers who knew him in the Chair feel the 
valueof this Legacyto the House,—while 
younger members can scarcely believe 
that business could proceed with regu- 
larity and comfort in the comparative 
obscurity of earlier years. Upon the 
retirement of Mr. Abbot, the House of 
Commons addressed the King to bestow 
upon him some mark of his Royal fae 
vour; and he was created a Peer by the 
title of Baron Colchester, and a pension 
of £4000 a year to himself, and £3000 
to his next successor in the title, was 
voted by Parliament. He shortly after- 
wards went abroad for recovery of his 
health, and after a residence of three 
years chiefly in France and Italy, he 
returned to England, and divided his 
time between a London residence and 
bis seat at Kidbrooke, near East Grin- 
stead, where he solaced such of his hours 
as were vacant from the duties of an 
active miagistrate,. in observing the 
progress of his plantations of timber 
trees, in which he greatly delighted. 
Lord Colchester carried into the House 
of Lords the same species of improve- 
ment which he bad effected in the House 
of Commons, and their Lordships will 
owe to his short appearance among 
them, the daily publication and distribu- 
tion of their proceedings. They are also 
indebted to him for the establishment of 
a Library, on the same plan as that at 
the House of Commons. 

In the year 1827, his Lordship made 
a considerable journey to the Northern 
Highlands of Scotland; which possessed 
peculiar: claims to his notice. Soun: 
after. he became Speaker, Lord Sid-\ 
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mouth’s administration, especially Mr. 
Vansittart (then Secretary of the Trea» 
sury, now Lord Bexley) became atten- 
tive tothe improvement of the High- 
Jands. Roads were surveyed and plan- 
ned ta a great extent, and a Canal of 
unusual magnitude; and lest the course 
of improvement should depend too much 
upon the permanence of any adminis- 
tration, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons was named first in the Parlia- 
mentary Commission,—with strict pro- 
priety, as superintending a large expen- 
diture of money granted from time to 
time by Parliament for these purposes. 

Roads to the extent of 900 miles, be- 
sides many large bridges, have thus been 
completed at the joint expense of the 
public and of the Highland counties, 
about £500,000 having been judiciously 
and frugally expended in this manner 
under the care of the late Speaker, 
whose vigilance never slept when High- 
land business was brought before him. 
His visit to the Roads, the Caledonian 
Canal, and the new Churches, placed bim 
in pleasing contact with a population 
sensible of the benefits bestowed upon 
them, and eager to shew him every to- 
ken of heart-felt respect ; nor did he 
fail at his return to exert himself in 
refreshing the attention of the other 
Commissioners by statements of the vast 
improvements under their fostering care, 
which he had personally witnessed in the 
Highlands. 

The brilliant victories of our army 
and navy during the war, were often the 
theme of the Speaker’s official speeches, 
about thirty of which, concluding with 
that addressed to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, may be quoted as models of just 
eulogy, appropriate to the person and 
the exploit, with a degree of classic 
terseness and chastity of ornament suit- 
able to the dignity of that House, which 
had directed the national thanks to be 
thus communicated. The only works of 
Lord Colchester, hitherto printed are 
The Practice of the Chester Circuit, 
published in 1795, with a Preface, re- 
commending those alterations in the 
Welsh Judicature which now appear 
likely to be carried into effect, and a 
pamphlet containing six of his Speeches 
on the Roman Catholic Question, with 
Preliminary Observations un the State of 
that Question as it stood in November 
last, when that pamphlet was published. 

Lord Colchester married, Dec. 29, 
1796; Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir 
Philip Gibbes, Bart.; and has left two 
sons; Charles (bora in 1798) a Post Cap- 
tain in the royal navy, now. Lord Colehes- 
ter;:and Philip Henry (borm after his 
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father’s return from Ireland in 1802) 
a young barrister of great promise, 

His Lordship’s remains were interred 
privately in Westminster Abbey by the 
side of those of his mother. 





Viscount BARRINGTON. 


March 5. At Rome, aged 68, the 
Right Hon. and Rev. George Barrington, 
fifth Viscount Barrington of Ardglass, 
co. Down, and Baron Barrington of News 
eastle, co. Dublin ; M.A. Prebendary of 
Durham, and Rector of Sedgfield in 
that bishopric. 

His Lordship wes born July 16, 3761, 
thejthird son of Major-Gen. the Hon, 
John Barrington, the second of the five 
distinguished sons of the first Viscount ; 
and his motber was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Florentius Vassal, esq. 

Mr. George Barrington was educated 
at Westminster, where he was admitted 
a King’s Scholar in 1774, and whence 
he was elected to Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1778. He obtained the degree of 
M.A. Jan. 14, 1785. Having taken holy 
orders, he was in 1786 presented by his 
uncle Bishop Barrington, who then held 
the see of Salisbury, to the Prebend of 
North Grantham in that Cathedral, and 
as such presented himself to the Vica- 
rage of Grantham in Lincolnshire. He 
resigned that living in 1791, on being 
presented by his uncle, then translated 
to Durham, to the Rectory of Sedgfield. 
He also resigned the Prebend in 18023 
having been preferred to a prebendal 
stall at Durbam in 1796. 

Mr. Barrington succeeded to the Vis- 
county on the death of his brother Ri- 
chard in January 1814. He married 
Feb. 12, 1788, Elizabeth, second daugh= 
ter of Robert Adair, esq. by Lady Caro- 
line Keppel, eldest daughter of William 
Anne, second Earl of Albemarle, K.G. 
(by Lady Anne Lennox, daughter of 
Charles first Duke of Lennox, K.G.) By 
this Lady, who survives him, he had 
issue ten sons and five daughters; 1.the 
Right Hon. William-Keppel, born it 
1793, now Viscount Barrington, who 
married in 1823 the Hon. Jane-Eliza- 
beth Liddell, fourth daughter of Lord 
Ravensworth, and has several children 5 
2. the Hon. George, Capt. R.N. who 
married in 1827 Lady Caroline Grey, 
third daughter of Earl Grey, and has a 
son; 3. the Hon. Samuel-Shute. Perceval, 
who was a Lieutenant in the Coldstream 
Guards, and was slain at Quatre Bras, 
June 16, 1815; 4, John-Robert, who 
died at the age of seven in 1804; 5. the 
Hon. Augustus, D.C.L. Fellow ‘of All 
Souls college, Oxford; 6. the Hon. Ca- 
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roline Elizabeth; 7. Hon. Russell; 8. 
the Hon. Francis; 9. the Hon. Charlotte 
Belasyse; 10. the Hon. Lowther-John, 
B.A. of Oriel college, Oxford; 11. Fran- 
cis Daines, who died in infaney; 12. 
the Hon. Henry-Frederick- Francis-Adair, 
born in 1808, now the youngest surviv- 
ing son, and a Commoner of Christ 
Church, Oxford; 13. the Hon. Georgiana 
Christiana; 14. the Hon. Elizabeth- 
Francis, born in 1811; and 15. the Hon. 
Arthur, who died in 1826, aged 12. 


Lorp Crewe. 


April 28. At his house in Grosvenor- 
street, aged #6, the Right Hon. John 
Crewe, Lord Crewe, of Crewe in Che- 
shire. 

His Lordship was descended from the 
ancient family of Crewe, which was 
seated at the place of that name in 
Cheshire in a very early period of our 
history. The estate was alienated from 
the family by a heiress in the reign of 
Edward the Third, but was recovered by 
purchase by Sir Ranulph Crewe, who 
was Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
Sir Ranulph’s grandson John had an 
only ddugbter and heiress, who married 
John Offley, of Madeley in Staffordshire, 
esq. (of the family of Thomas, who was 
Lord Mayor of London in 1556), whose 
son John, on succeeding to his grand- 
father’s estates, took the nameof Crewe, 
and was grandfather to the subject of 
this memoir. 

Lord Crewe was the elder son of John 
Crewe, esq. Knight in Parliament for 
Cheshire trom 1734 to his death in 
1752, by Anne, daughter of Richard 
Shuttleworth, of Gospworth in Lan- 
eashire, esq. He was baptized at St. 
George’s Hanover-square in 1742; and 
educated under Dr. Hinchcliffe, who 
afterwards married one of his sisters, and 
became Bishop of Peterborough. He 
served Sheriff for Cheshire in 1764; and 
entered Parliament on a vacancy for the 
town of Staffordin 1765. At the general 
election in 1768 he was returned for the 
County of Cheshire, as he was on the 
five following occasions. He was a con- 
stant partizan of the Whigs, and a 
member of the Wh‘g Club; and when 
they came into power with Mr. Fox, was 
created a Peer, Feh, 25, 1206. 

During the whole of his Parliamentary 
eareer(a period of more than 60 years), he 
was steady and consistent in his support 
of the popular side, and his latter days 
were cheered by the signal triumph of 
his principles in favour of the Catholics. 
To his relations he was generous and af- 

fectionate ; and no landlord ever took 
more sincere pleasure in hearing, or 


rather knowing, that his tenants were 
prosperous. To his servants he was kind 
and indulgent, yet exempt from the 
weakness of favouritism so common to 
old age. Accordingly, his household bad 
none of the abuses incidental to old go- 
vernments, but was well regulated to the 
last; for he exacted from his domestics 
the same politeness and attention to his 
friends and visiters, of which he in his 
own person never failed to show them. a 
distinguished example. His establish- 
ment and way of living was a model of 
perfection, all was good, hospitable, and 
handsome, but without ostentation ; and 
the sight of the venerable and courteous 
old Baron in his noble mansion (precise- 
ly as his ancestor had constructed and 
decorated it), was one of the pleasantest 
that a friend or neighbour could behold, 
For, among other merits, he had the sin 
gular advantage of a total and entire exe 
emption from all ill-humours ; and the 
sun not only “ never went down upon 
his wrath,” but never witnessed it for 
two minutes together. 

Lord Crewe married in 1776, Frances 
Anne, only daughter of Fulke Greville, 
esq. British Minister at Munich, and 
great-grandson of the fifth Lord Brooke, 
ancestor to the present Earl of Warwick, 
By that Lady, on whom some lines by 
Mr. Fox have been preserved, and who 
died Dec. 23, 1818, (see a brief notice 
of herin our vel. Lxxxvill. ii. 646,) his 
Lordship had two sons and two daugh- 
ters; 1. the Right Hon. John, now 
Lord Crewe, a Lieutenant-General in 
the army; he married in 1807, Henri- 
etta-Maria-Anna, only child of George 
Walker, esq. who assumed tbe name of 
Hungerford, and by her, who died in 
1820, has one son and two daughters ; 
2. and 3. Richard and Frances, who died 
young; and 4, the Hon, Emma, married 
in 1809 to Foster Cunliffe, esq. eldest son 
of Sir Foster Cunliffe, Bart. 





LorD ROKEBY. 

May 10. At Thoralby, near Leyburn, 
Yorkshire, aged 74, the Right Hon. 
Morris Robinson, third Lord Rokeby of 
Armagh, and fifth Baronet of Rokeby in 
Yorkshire. 

His Lordship was the eldest son of 
Morris Robinson, esq. by Jane, daughter 
of John Greenland, of Lovelace in Kent, 
esq. He was returned to the House of 
Commons for Boroughbridge, at the 
General Election in 1796, but only sat 
during that Parliament, which termi- 
nated the same year. He succeeded his 
uncle Matthew in his titles Nov. 30, 
1800. Ta 

- Having never married, they bave nqw 
devolved on his younger brother Mat- 
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thew, who took the riame of Montagu 
in 1776, by desire of his aunt Elizabeth, 
widow of Edward Montagu, of Aller- 
thorpe, esq. a grandson of the first Earl 
of Sandwich, The present Lord Rokeby 
was born in 1762, married in 1785 Eti- 
zabeth daughter and heiress of Francis 
Charleton, esq. and has a numerous fa- 
mily, one of whom was married in 1811 
to the Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





Sir B. W. Bripces, Bart, 


April 21. In Albemarle-street, aged 
61, Sir Brook Wiiliam Bridges, fourth 
Baronet of Goodnestone in Kent, a com- 
mander in the Royal Navy. 

He was born June 22, 1767, the se- 
cond, but eldest surviving, of the seven 
sons of Sir Brook the third Baronet, by 
Fanny, daughter of Edmund Fowler, of 
Graces in Essex, Esq. He succeeded his 
father in September 1791; and assumed 
the baptismal name of Brook before that 
of William by licence from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He was twice 
married, first Aug. 14, 1800, to Eleanor, 
eldest daughter of John Foote, of Lom- 
bard-street, esq. by whom he had issue 
three sons and one daughter: 1. Sir 
Brook-William Bridges, born in 1801, 
M.A. of Oriel college, Oxford, who has 
succeeded to the Baronetcy ; 2. Brook- 
George, B.A, of Oriel college ; 3. Brook- 
John, who died an infant; and 4. Elea- 
nor, married in April 1823 to the Rev. 
Western Plumptre, B.A. of University 
college, Oxford, and Rector of East wood, 
Nottinghamshire. The first Lady Bridges 
having deceased Jan. 29, 1806, Sir Brook 
married secondly, Dec. 15, 1809, Duro- 
thy-Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir 
Henry Hawley, of Leybourne Grange in 
Kent, Bart. and sister to the present 
Baronet of that name. This Lady also 
died befure him, May 17, 1816. 


Sin Epwarb Hates, Barr. 


March 15. At Hales Place, near 
Canterbury, in his 72d year, Sir Ed- 
ward Hales, the sixth Baronet of Wood- 
eburch in Kent. 

The ancient Roman Catholic family of 
Hales, of which we believe the deceased 
Baronet to have been the last male repre-~ 
sentative, was descended from Nicholas 
Hales, living in the reign of Edward the 
Third, whose son Robert was the Prior 
of St. John's, Clerkenwell, and Lord 
High ‘Treasurer of England, beheaded 
by Wat ‘Tyler's mob in 1381. Fifth in 
descent from Nicholas was John Halesj 
Baron of the Exchequer, whose son’Sir 
Jamts, a Judge of the Common Pleas, 


was the only one oni the bench who re+ 
fused to sign the will of Edward the 
Sixth, which disinherited the Princesses 
Mary and Elizabeth. Third in descent 
from the Baron of the Exchequer was 
Sir Edward, who was advanced tu a Bas 
ronetey June 29, 1611, in the first year 
of the institution of that dignity. 

Sir Edward, his descendant in the 
seventh degree, was the only son of Sir 
Edward the fifth Baronet by Barbara, 
daughter and sole heiress of John Wenb, 
esq. a younger son of Sir John Webb, 
of Odstock, Bart. He succeeded his 
father in the title in August 1802; and, 
having married in 1789 Lucy, second 
daughter of Henry Darell, of Colebill, 
esq. bas left no issue, OF his three sis- 
lers, the eldest died a nun in ‘1811; and 
the others both married officers in the 
French service. 





Tuomas Hararison, Esq. 


March 29. At bis residence in the 
Castle-field, Chester, aged 85, Thomas 
Harrison, esq. a well-known and long 
distinguished architect. 

Mr. Harrison was born at Riehmond, 
in Yorkshire, in the year 1744,: and, 
having shown a taste fur drawing, went 
to Rome under the patronage of Lord 
Dundas, about 1769. He. remained 
there several years engaged in the study 
of architecture, and made some desigus 
for the embellishment of the square of 
Santa Maria del Popolo; in conses 
quence of which he had the honour of 
receiving from the bands of Pope Ganga- 
nelli, a gold and silver medal, and was 
also made a member of the Academy of 
St. Luke, by an especial order for that 
purpose. 

Of this transaction, the following pars 
ticulars (being an extract of a letter 
from Rome, dated June 23, 1773, and 
afterwards printed) are not oniy illus- 
trative of Mr. Hariison’s merits, but also 
show a great condescension in his Holi- 
ness, and likewise his love of justice 
towarde an English artist :-— 

‘* Mr. Thomas Harrison, an English 
student in arcbitecture, baving con- 
tested for a premium that was to be 
given by the Academy of St. Luke, and 
thinking injustice had been done him in 
the distribution of the premiums, ap- 
plied to the Pope, requesting permission 
that when the drawings that had ob- 
tained the premiums were exhibited in 
the capitol, bis likewise might be placed 
there, in order that the public might 
decide on the merits of the respective 
performances. The Pope, who is ever’ 
ready to acts of justice, gave the neces 
sary orders, and the consequence was, 
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tbat the public were of one. voice in 
favour of Mr. Harrison, which the 
Pope being informed of, was graciously 
pleased to admit him to.an audience, 
and, on seeing his drawing, presented 
him with two medals, one of gold, the 
other of silver; and being convinced of 
the injustice the Academy had done bim, 
was pleased by the fullowing reseript to 
direct the said Academy to elect hima 
member thereof :—‘ The public having 
joined. in an uviversal approbation of 
the. drawing of Thomas Harrisov, the 
English architect, exhibited in the ca- 
pitol on the occasion of the late con- 
test, and his Holiness being desirous of 
giving Mr. Harrison a testimony of his 
approbation, orders the Prince of St. 
Luke’s Academy to elect the said Thos, 
Harrison an Academic of merit in the 
said Academy,’ —which commands of the 
Pope were immediately complied with, 
to the universal satisfaction of every im- 
partial and disinterested judge.” 

Upon leaving Rome, Mr. Harrison tra- 
velied through part of Italy and France, 
and.returned to Eugland in 1776, where 
he was svon afterwards engaged in build- 
ing a bridge over the Lune, at Lancas- 
ter, consisting of five arches, being the 
first level bridge co:structed in this 
country. 

Having settled at Lancaster, he des 
signed and execated the extensive im- 
provements and alterations to the Castle 
at.that place; and. afterwards gained a 
premium, and was appointed architect 
for rebuilding the Gaol and County 
Courts at Chester. This building, which 
is in the Grecian style of architecture, is 
noticed in the following manner by M. 
Dupin, in bis account of England : 

** The Sessions House and the panop- 
tic prison of Chester, are united in the 
same building, which, most assuredly, is 
the handsomest of this kind that is to be 
seen in Europe. The interior arrange- 
ments are well contrived, and bespeak 
much regard for bumanity; the archi- 
tecture is equally simple and majestic.” 

The Armuury and the Exchequer- 
buildings, which form the wings of the 
superb county hall, at Chester as also 


the chaste and unexampled propylea, or. 


gateway, before it, were built after de- 
signs furnished by Mr. Harrison; and 
the new bridge across the Dee, now in 


progréss, which is to be formed of one: 


arch of 200 feet span, is also from his 
design. This extraordinary piece of ar- 
chitecture, when completed, will have 


no parallel in E_rope, the largest areh> 


known to. exist. being 25 feet. span below 


its. dimensions. In short, it. is to. bis. 
fertile genius Chester is indebted for all. : 
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those splendid improvements in the im 
mediate vicinage of its Castle. 

In the report of the deputation frow 
the City of London, appointed to. visit 
the principal gavls in Eogland, for the 
purpose of improving those of the Mes 
trupolis, the gaol of the Castle of Ches- 
ter is distinguished as ‘* in every respect, 
one of the best constructed gaols in the 
kingdom.” The deputation consisted of 
four Aldermen, accompanied by the 
Town Clerk, and Mr. Dance, the City 
Architect ; their report has since been 
published by an order of the Court of 
Aldermen, and presented to the different 
Counties, ‘be. the gaols of which they 
visited, 

The following encomium by tbe cele- 
brated Richard Cumberland, (Observer, 
vol. iv. p. 12.) written 40 or 50 years ago, 
is a flattering testimonial of the high 
repute in which Mr. Harrison was then 
held, and which we think may. be appo- 
sitely quoted upon the present occasion : 

*‘] reserve the mention of ber (Eug- 
land’s) architects, as a separate class, 
that I may for once break in upon the 
general rule, by indulging myself. in a 
prediction (upon which | am willing to 
stake all my credit with the reader), that 
when the modest genius of a Harrison 
shall be brought into fuller display, Eng- 
land will have to boast of a native archi- 
tect which the brightest age of Greece 
would glory to acknowledge.” 

England is indebted to Mr. Harrison 
for the possession of those valuable an- 
tiquities now known by the name of the 
Elgin marbles. _ When the Earl of Elgin 
was appointed ambassador to the Porte, 
in. 1799, Mr. Harrison, who was at that 
time in Scotland, designing a bouse for 
his Lordship, strongly recommended to, 
bim to endeavour to procure casts of alk 
the remaining sculpture,-&c. in Athens,. 
but had not the least idea of the marbles, 
themselves being removed. 

Since Mr. Harrison has resided in the 
neighbourhood of Chester, he has been 
engaged in several works of importance. 
Amongst others, a Greek Doric column, 
at Shrewsbury, in honour of Lord Hill, 
and one for the Marquis of Anglesey, 
erected near his Lordship’s residence, 
on the Straits of the Menai. Also the 
Triumphal Arch at Holyhead, built to, 
commemorate the King’s landing there ; 
as well as the Jubilee Tower upon Moel 
Famma, to commemorate the 50th year. 
of the reign of George II!. To which. 
may be added the Atheneum, and St., 
Nicholas’s Tower, in Liverpool; and the 
Theatre, and Exchange Buildings in 
Manebester. _Mr, Harrison was like- 
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Waterloo Bridge, for which purpose he 
was called up to London ; and was said 
to be the first gentleman who proposed 
a grand quay on the banks of the 
Thames, to be built from Westminster 
Bridge tu that of Blackfriars, afterwards 
warmly advocated by Colonel Trench ; 
although we have heard the first projec- 
tion of this design attributed to Mr. 
Adam Lee, belonging to the Board of 
Works. 

Several years since Mr. Harrison was 
honoured with a visit from Count Wo- 
ronzow, formerly Ambassador from the 
Court of Russia to England, who was 
passing through Chester, aud expressed 
much admiration of the county hall, 
gaol, and other buildings at the Castle ; 
and, six or seven years since, he was re- 
quested by the son of the above, Count 
Michael Woronzow, to design a palace 
to be built in the Ukraine, upon the 
banks of the Dnieper, and a gateway for 
the triumphal entrance of the late Em- 
peror; avd the Count came to Chester 
several times to see and consult with 
him respecting them. This design, which 
was approved of by Count Woronzow, 
is in the Grecian style, and has a range 
of apartments on the principal floor, 
which form a vista of upwards of 500 
feet in length. A tower or lighthouse 
more than 100 feet in height, for which 
Mr. Harrison made a design, has been 
built by Count Woronzow upon an emi- 
nence from whence it may be seen from 
the Black Sea. 

Besides Broomhall, in Fifeshire, the 
residence of the Earl of Elgin, Mr. Har- 
rison designed houses for several gentle- 
men in Scotland; amongst others, one 
for the late General Abercrombie, and 
one for Mr. Bruce, which is thus noticed 
in Sir Jobn Sinclair’s statistical account 
of Scotland :—* The only house in the 
parish of Clackmannan that deserves 
the name of elegant, is just now finished 
by Mr. Bruce, of Kennet, from a beauti- 
ful design of Mr. Harrison of Lancaster. 
Placed in one of the finest situations the 
country affords, it is alsu built in a style 
of superior elegance to most of the 
houses to be met with in Scotland, and 
exhibits in all its parts an equal atten- 
tion to convenience and utility, as it 
does to elegance and taste.” 

In private life Mr. Harrison was de- 
servedly held in high estimation ; and 
in bis professional character had few 
equals. He has left a widow and two 
daughters. 


JONATHAN Scott, Ese. LL.D. 


Feb. 11. At his residence, St. John’s 
Row, Shrewsbury, aged 75, Jonathan 
Seott, esq. L.L.D. He was the third 
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sun of Mr. Jonathan Scott, of Shrews= 
bury, by Mary, daughter of Humphrey 
Sandford, esq. of the Isle near that town. 

Dr. Scott received the rudiments of 
his education at the Royal Free Gram- 
mar School in bis native town, which 
he left for India at the early age of 
twelve. He continued to reside in that 
country for many years, during which 
he proceeded diligently to study its lan« 
guages and history ; and became a Cap: 
tain in the Hon. East India Company’s 
service. His rising abilities and meri- 
torious conduct soon gained him the pa- 
tronage of Warren Hastings, esq. then 
Governor-general of Bengal, &c. to 
whom, from his excellent knowledge of 
the Persian language, he was appointed 
Persian Secretary, and elected a member 
of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 

In Oriental Literature in general Dr. 
Scott was well skilled, perhaps equalled 
by few of his contemporaries, and has 
added much to the store of information 
respecting the extensive Empire of Hin- 
destan. , 

History was his favourite study, with 
which, in a political and civil point of 
view, he was well acquainted. 

On his return to England for retire- 
ment, he was not allowed to remain in- 
active, but received the appointment of 
Oriental Professor at the Royal Military 
and East India Colleges, &c. a situation 
which he filled with great credit, and the 
University of Oxford conferred upon bim 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, 
June 26,1805. As an author he will 
long be remembered in the following 
works which he published. 

In 1786, “ A Translation of the Me 
moirs of Eradut Khan, (a nobleman of 
Hindoostan) containing interesting anec- 
dotes of the Emperor Alumgeer Aurums 
gzebe, andof his successors Shaw Aulum, 
and Jehaundar Shaw, in which are dis- 
played the causes of the very precipitate 
decline of the Mogul Empire.” quarto, 
pp. 96. 

In 1794, **A Translation of Ferishta’s 
History of Dekkan, from the first Ma- 
hummedan conquests, with a continua- 
tion from other native writers of the 
events in that part of India, to the re- 
duction of its last monarchs by the Em- 
peror Aulumgeer Aurumgzebe. Also 
the reigns of his successors in the Em- 
pire of Hindoostan to the period of pub- 
lication. With the History of Bengal 
from the Accession of Aliverdee Khan to 
the year 1780.” 2 vols. quarto, pp. 411, 
461. 

This work contains several notes shew- 
ing the History and Manners of the Na- 
tives, and illustrating foreign customs 
and uncommon names, 

In 1798, an * Historical and Political 
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view of the Decan,” including a sketch 
of the extent and revenue of the Myso- 
rean Dominions, as possessed by Tippoo 
Sultaun at the commencement of the 
war in 1798.” octavo, pp, 56. 

’ This pamphlet contains an appendix, 
preceded by a refutation of some stric- 
tures on the accuracy of the revenue 
statements, and shewing the alterations 
which have happened in the finance and 
relative condition of the Prince Tippoo, 
in consequence of the partition treaty 
concluded in 1792, and subsequently to 
the time when the pamphlet was pub- 
lished. 

In 1799, “ Bahar Danush, or Gar- 
den of Knowledge, an Oriental Ro- 
mance translated from the Persic of 
Eiwaint Oollah.” 3 vols. octavo. 

in 1800, Tales, Anecdotes, and Let- 

ters, from the Arabic and Persian, oc- 
tavo pp. 446. 
’ In 1811 he published, in six volumes, 
¢* The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” 
carefully revised and corrected from the 
Arabic ; to which he added a selection of 
new tales, then first translated from the 
Arabic originals. To these he prefixed 
a copious introduction, interspersed also 
by many valuable notes illustrative of 
the religion, manners, and customs of 
the Mahummedans. 

Dr. Scott was a gentleman possessed 
of a disposition the most kind and ge- 
nerous, quite retired in his habits, and 
unostentatious in his manners; whilst 
his extreme modesty in reference to his 
literary productions and mental endow- 
ments was remarkable, though he was 
on all occasions most ready to foster and 
encourage the dawn of rising talent in 
others, and his townsman, the present 
Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge, is known to have partici- 
pated in his valuable instructions. He 
was warmly attached to the Church of 
England, and adorned the doctrines 
which he professed by the kind and ef- 
ficient aid he afforded to every deserving 
object. 

Notwithstanding the effects of a long 
residence in an eastern clime, laborious 
study, anda protracted life, had con- 
siderably enfeebled him, yet the ener- 
gies of his powerful mind remained to 
the last unimpaired; and when the 
tender thread of his mortal career was 
broken, he was gathered to his fathers 
as a shock of eorn to the garner fully 
ripe, ripe indeed for that glory which 
it hath not entered into the heart of 
man adequately to conceive. 

His remains were interred near those 
of his parents, in the Bishop’s Chancel 
of Ola St. Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury, 
and on the site formerly oecupied by the 
handsome altar tomb in memory of 
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Speaker Onslow, removed some time 
since to the Abbey Church in the same 
town. 

Dr. Scott married his cousin Anne, 
daughter of the Rev. Daniel Austin, M.A, 
Rector of Berrington, co. Salop, who 
survives him, and by whom he had issue 
ason and a daughter. The former died 
young, and the latter, Anna Dorothea, 
married R. W. Stokes, esq. of London, 

Dr. Scott had four brothers, three of 
whom entered early in the Honourable 
East India Company’s Service. John 
the eldest attained the rank of Major, 
and interested himself much in the cele- 
brated trial of Warren Hastings, esq.; on 
succeeding tO some extensive estates, he 
took, the name of Waring, and died in 
1819. Richard entered the service as a 
Cadet in 1768, was promoted to the rank 
of Lieut.-Col. and retired on full pay 1797. 
In the course of his services he dis- 
tinguished himself under the celebrated 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Eyre Coote, K.B. in the 
war with Hyder Ali Khan, and under the 
Marquess Cornwallis in the war with 
Tippoo Sultaun. Henry Scott, esq. of 
Beslow Hall, co. Salop, the only survivor 
of the brothers, and who also held a dis- 
tinguished situation in the Bengal Esta- 
blishment, proposed about three years 
ago to publish the Military Memoirs of 
Lieut.-Col. Richard Scott, from the 
journal which that gentleman kept from 
his arrival in Bengal to the year 1793, 
and the mass of manuscripts he has left ; 
this proposition not meeting with suffi+ 
cient encouragement has been relins 
quished, and we are consequently de- 
prived of much valuable information re- 
specting the public events of the warfare 
with the French, Dutch, Hyder Ali, the 
Mabratta States, and Tippoo Sultaun. 

The youngest son Foliott, was a mere 
cer in London, and with his sister Doros 
thea, who married Mr. Stokes, father of 
Dr. Scott’s son-in-law, have been de- 
ceased several years. 





Mr. Tuomas SANDERSON. 

Jan.15. At Shieldgreen, Kirklington, 
Cumberland, aged about 70, by a most 
dreadful death from fire, Mr. Thomas San- 
derson, long known as a provincial poet and 
author. 

He was the only surviving of the seven 
sons (five of whom died in infancy) of the 
Rev. Mr. Sanderson, of Sebergham, to 
whom a mural monument was erected in 
1795, by his sixth son, the Rev. Joseph 
Sanderson of Tunbridge, who died some 
years ago, leaving the subject of this notice 
a moderate competency. Carefully and clas- 
sieally educated, he for some years taught a 
school with success. But he had an aver~ 
sion for the bustle of the world ; he negleet- 
ed the graces, and courted solitude; yet he 
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was seusibly alive to the charms of literature, 
and his heart was thoroughly imbued with 
the best feelings of our nature. His per- 
sonal: appearance, latterly, was strongly in~ 
‘dicative of the seclusion and loneliness of 
his life. His head and eye were fine; but 
is general conformation was little elegant, 
while, from long practice, his speech and 
his garb alike partook of rusticity. 
* As an author, Mr. Sanderson first became 
familiar to the public by various prose and 
poetical pieces, published, many years ago, 
under the signature of ¢* Crito,”’ by the late 
Mr. John Ware, in the Cumberland Pac- 
quet, then the only newspaper in that 
county. Subsequently he occasionally con- 
tributed to the literary department of the 
Carlisle Journal. In 1800, he published, 
in Carlisle, a small volume by subscription, 
entitled ** Original Poems, by Thomas San- 
derson,” adopting from Horace the motto, 
«*Supplex populi suffragia capto.”” The 
modest ‘ Advertisement’ was dated ¢ Burn- 
side, Aug 16, 1800 :— 

**A great part of the following Poems 
‘was written in a sequestered village in the 
north of Cumberland. If.the reader find 
pleasure in their perusal, I shall not consi- 
‘der that I have written wholly in vain: if 
he complain of wearisomeness, and shut the 
book, I shall not, like many unsuccessful 
candidates for the laurel, charge him with 
want of taste and discernment ; but consider 
myself deficient in those powers which are 
necessary to the success of every work, whe- 
ther its object be pleasure or instruction.” 

After the establishment of the Carlisle 
Patriot, that paper was favoured with Mr. 
Sanderson’s occasional productions, consist- 
ing of various prose essays and poetical pieces. 
The former include an animated memoir of 
the late Rev. J. Boucher, M.A. to whom 
the author had previously (in 1800) ad- 
dressed a poetical epistle, ‘*on his arrival 
from America” (the same, we believe, as 
that printed in our vol. Lxxiv. p. 591). 
Brown, the African traveller, was closely 
related to the deceased; and he had nearly 
completed that enterprising man’s life, in- 
tending it for his announced ‘‘ Prose and 
Verse.” . Alas! it is now like the author— 
no longer in existence. His longest prose 
work is ‘‘ An Essay on the manners and cus- 
toms of the Cumberland Penasantry,” pre- 
fixed to the last edition of the poetical works 
of Mr. Robert Auderson. 

Although from circumstances connected 
with private feeling, Mr. Sanderson quitted 
Sebergham, where his parents spent the 
greater part of their lives upon a paternal 
property, and where their ashes and those of 
several of their infant children repose, he 
was doatingly attached to his ‘< dear native 
vale,” as he often called it, with the tear 
glistening in his eye. In July 1827, was 
inserted in the Carlisle Patriot. ‘‘ An Even- 
ing Lay to the Vale of Sebergham, by an 
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aged Native.” It was from Mr. Sanderson's 
pen; and in that, perhaps the best of his 
poetical pieces, he gives full vent to his 
feelings. 

Mr. Sanderson had many years resided at 
Shieldgreen, Kirklington, on the romantic 
banks of the river Lyne. On the south side 
of the farm-yard stands the farm-house ; 
immediately opposite, on the north side, 
are the usual appurtenances, and at the 
west end two old thatched cottages; one of 
which was inhabited by an aged couple, re- 
lations of the farmer, the other by the de- 
ceased. 

For some time past Mr. Sanderson had 
been busily engaged in preparing his intend- 
ed work for publication. He lately said to 
his friend, Mr. Holmes, of Lyne Cottage, 
**T am going to be industrious this winter 
—I shall work by candle-light,” a very un- 
usual circumstance with him, as he gene- 
rally retired to rest soon after night-fall, 
and rose early in the morning. On the fa- 
tal night, in pursuance of his new resolu- 
tion, he prosecuted his literary labours to 
(for him) a late hour—but certainly not 
after midnight—and appears to have made 
up a cheerful fire of wood, having in a cor- 
ner of his cottage, near the fire-place, a 
considerable quantity of dried faggots. The 
same room served him for ‘¢ parlour, kitchen, 
and hall.”” Here were his manuscripts (in 
a large box), a collection of bouks, and va- 
rious domestic utensils. The outer door of 
the cottage was situated at the back part of 
the premises, and opened into a passage, at 
the end of which was placed his bed. 

When Mr. Sanderson retired to rest, he- 
tween eleven and twelve, he is supposed to 
have left some sticks burning in the grate— 
some of these had probably fallen out soon 
afterwards, and ignited the combustible ma- 
terials strewn upon the floor. When the 
alarm was given, the farmer made every en- 
deavour to find Mr. Sanderson, who, it was 
evident, had not effected his escape. After 
several attempts the door was at length 
forced in, and poor Mr. S, was found lying 
behind it, the fire blazing all around him. 
The farmer, not being able to enter on ac- 
count of the heat, laid hold of one of Mr. 
Sanderson’s legs, and endeavoured to draw 
out his body; but finding this difficult, on 
account of some boxes which stood in the 
way, he at length got hold of one of his 
arms, which had been so fearfully burnt, 
that the skin and flesh gave way. How- 
ever, he at length succeeded in getting out 
the body, and in removing it from the scene 
of destruction. From the dreadful manner 
in which the head and body were scorched, 
it was left for dead upon the green near the 
door, as there was no sign of animation, and 
it preserted the most frightful appearance, 
having been burnt completely black. The 
only parts left untouched were the legs, be- 
low the knees, which had been preserved by 
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some boxes, and a portion of the right 
cheek, and the palm of the right hand, on 
which his cheek is supposed to have rested 
while he was in a reclining position behind 
the door. 

The flames’ were still raging with great 
fury, and much that was valuable was yet 
within their reach; therefore the body was 
neglected, and left upon the green for nearly 
two hours, exposed to a piercing atmo- 
sphere. But what was their astonishment, 
when, on going to remove the body of Mr. 
Sanderson, they found it gone}. Animation 
had returned, and he had walked or crept to 
some distance from the spot where he was 
laid down! After some search, he was dis- 
covered standing against a tree, presenting 
such a horrid spectacle as human eye 
scarcely ever beheld. When he was first 
spoken to, he inquired where he was, and 
said, ** For God's sake let me have a bed to 
die on; 1 shall not be long in this world.” 
He was then taken to the farm house, and 
mit to hed, where he Jay, conversing about 
fis affairs, apparently suffering little pain, 
and at eight o’clock on Friday evening he 
calmly breathed his last. Whilst he was 
thus conversing, he gave directions to Mr. 
John Atkinson, landlord of the Stub public- 
house, respecting his funeral (for he was 
conscious of approaching dissolution), de- 
siring him to superintend the same, and to 
see that every thing was properly done. He 
anxiously inquired after his manuscripts, 
which he was told had fallen a prey to the 
flames. He replied, in a mauner that evinced 
both a deep concern, and * the ruling pas- 
sion strong in death,”’—¢ Then all is lost !”” 
A short time before he died, he faintly arti- 
culated, ‘*I die, as 1 have lived, in peace 
with all mankind.” 

The manuscripts alluded to were nearly 
saved. The farmer succeeded in laying hold 
of the chest, which was partially burned ; 
but as he was making his way out with it, 
the bottom gave way, and the papers fell a 
prey to the flames. The deceased himself 
was equally unfortunate; for he said, before 
he died, that when he rushed from his bed, 
he reached the door in a state of perfect 
sensibility, which he remembered well; but 
he became so confused by the dense smoke, 
and a sense of the imminent danger to which 
he was exposed, that he was convinced that 
he might have made his escape, had he not, 
in his confusion, whilst endeavouring to un- 
lock the door, always turned the key the 
wrong way ! 

No man could be more respected than 
Mr. Sanderson was by his neighbours. He 
was by them familiarly termed * Master,’ in 
alhusign to his former vocation. It is said 
** there is a tear for all who die,—a mouruer 
o’er the humblest grave ;” and for the me- 
laneholy fgte of poor Mr. Sanderson, many 
a tear was shed by rustics not much accus- 
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tomed to the ‘‘ melting mood.” His cha- 
racter was marked by many harmless eccen- 
tricities ; but talents of a high order, united 
toa mild and peaceful disposition, had gain- 


-ed him the approbation and respect of all 


classes of men with whom he was acquainted. 
He was buried in Kirklington church-yard. 
His nearest surviving family connexion is his 
sister, Mrs. Dawson, wife of Mr. Dawson, 
spirit merchant, &c. Keswick,—to whom 
he has left the whole of his property. 





Mrs. Letuem. 


March 7. At Bedhampton, Hants, Sarah 
Agnes, the much lamented wife of T. H. 
Lethem, esq. of that place, daughter of 
Tho, Williams, esq. of Heningstone, Dorset, 
by Jane, daughter of Sir Edw. Wilmot, of 
Chaddesden, in the county of Derby, Bart. 

To a mind endowed with the soundest 
judgment, and a memory stored with the 
correctest information, she united the still 
higher qualities of a heart adorned with ge- 
nuine candour and simplicity, a soul im- 
pressed with the deepest sense of rectitude 
and religion. Her conversation and man- 
ners, the result of these combinations, 
were consequently enlightened but un- 
pretending. In every relation of life 
she was truly amiable and exemplary; an 
affectionate relation, a sincere friend, and a 
pious Christian. Most deservedly therefore 
was she respected, most universally esteemed. 
But it was in the fulfilment of her domestic 
duties, and above all in the character of a 
wife, that her virtues shone with peculiar 
lustre; and the unceasing care ana. unre- 
mitting tenderness with which she soothed 
and watched over her husband when suffer- 
ing under heavy bodily privations and im- 
paired health, fen fully proved the inte- 
grity of her principles and the purity of her 
love. 





Rev. Davip Evans. 

April 9. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 
54, the Rev. David Evans, M.A. Rector of 
Simonburn, Northumberland. 

He was of Wadham College, Oxford, 
M.A. 1796; and soon after his admission 
to holy orders, was appointed a Chaplain ia 
the Royal Navy, in which capacity he con- 
tinued to serve until the conclusion of the 
last war. During this long and meritorious 
course of professional duty Mr. Evans, by 
the uniform correctness of his conduct and 
the milduess and urbanity of his manners, 
conciliated the esteem and friendship of the 
several distinguished officers with woom he 
served, amongst whom may be mentioned 
Admirals Sir Charles Cotton, Sir R. G. 
Keats, aud Sir George Martin. With the 
last named Admiral Mr. Evans enjoyed the 
double appointment of Secretary and Chap- 
Jain, as he did for some time under the Port 
Admiral at Malta. He was afterwards ap- 
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pointed Chaplain to the Royal Hospital at 
Haslar, whence, in 1915, he was presented 
to the most valuable of the benefices which 
were formed by dividing the original — 
extended rectory of Simonburn, and which 
are exclusively conferred on retired Naval 
Chaplains. 

The memory of this worthy man will be 
Jong and justly revered as that of a pious 
and exemplary clergyman, aa affectionate 
and steady friend, and a truly amiable and 
benevolent member of society. 

Mr. Evans was married, in 1813, to Ma- 
rian, daughter of the late Thomas Essex, 
esq. of Oldfield, Middlesex, who survives to 
deplore the loss of a most kind and devotedly 
attached husband. 

Rey. G. Taven, F.R.S. 

April 26. In Upper Berkeley-street, aged 
67, the Rev. George Frederic Tavel, Rector 
of Campsey Ash and Enston, Suffolk, F.R.S. 
brother-in-law to the Duke of Grafton. 

This amiable manand accomplishedscholar 
received his academical education at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he proceeded to 
the degree of A.B. in 1792, with the dis- 
tinguished honour of being placed Second 
Wrangler on the tripos. On this occasion, 
likewise, one of Dr. Smith’s prizes to two 
commencing Bachelors of Arts, the best 
proficients in Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy, was awarded him by the examiners. 
In the following year he was elected a Fel- 
low of his Society : and in 1795 proceeded 
to the degree of A.M. In 1798 and 1800 
he was appointed one of the Moderators ; 
and in the latter year a Taxor of the Uni- 
versity. Mr. Tavel filled for many years the 
important office of Tutor in his College, in 
which situation his conduct was exemplary ; 
and which afforded him a proper opportunity 
for the display of his talents and his virtues. 
In 1811 he was presented by the Society 
to the Vicarage of Kellington, in Yorkshire; 
and in the same year was married to the 
Lady Augusta Fitzroy, the 4th daughter of 
his Grace Augustus-Henry, the 3d Duke of 
Grafton, by his 2d wife Elizabeth, the 
daughter. of the Rev. Sir Richard Wrottes- 
ley, Bart. and Dean of Windsor. In 1817 
he was presented to the Rectory of Ash by 
Campsey, in Suffolk, by Sir R. J. Woodford, 
Bart. on which occasion he vacated the Vi- 
carage of Kellington. In 1818 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 
1820 he published ‘* Responsibility of the 
Clergy in regard to Doctrine ;” a Sermon 
preached in the Church at Woodbridge, on 
Saturday, May 27, 1820, at the Septennial 
Visitation of the Bishop of Norwich,” svo. 
In 1828 he was presented by, his brother-in- 
law, the Duke of Grafton, to the Vicarage 
of Euston. 

By his wife, Lady Augusta, Mr. Tavel 
has left issue an only daughter. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 12. At Antigua, aged 34, the 
Rev. Samuel Hawkes, Fellow of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where he proceeded 
B.A. 1818, M. A. 1821. 

March 22. At Rotterdam, aged 86, the 
Rev. John Hall, for upwards of forty years 
Minister of the English Church in that eity. 

March 31. In Conduit street, aged 40, 
the Rev. Brownlow Poulter, Rector of Buri- 
ton, Hants, and first cousin to the Earl of 
Guilford. He was the eldest surviving son 
of the Rev. Edmund Poulter, Prebendary of 
Winchester, by Miss Bannister, sister to 
Mrs. North, wife of the late Bishop. He 
was of Trinity college, Cambridge, and whilst 
an Undergaduate was one of the fourteen 
noblemen and gentlemen selected to recite in 
public at the Encwnia in 1810, which he.did 
in blank verse. He proceeded B. A. 1811, 
being the eighth Wrangler of that year; 
M. A. 1814; and was presented to the 
Church of Buriton (in which parish the 
town of Petersfield is situated) in 1813. 

April 2. Aged 78, the Rev, William 
Rose, Rector of Carshalton, Surrey, and 
Beckenham, Kent. He was of Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1778; was presented. to 
Carshalton in 1776, by J. Rose, esq. and to 
Beckenham by John Cator, esq. 

April 11. At Alderley, Gloucester, the 
Rev. James Phelps, Rector of that place, 
and of Brimpsfield and Cranham. He was 
of Oriel college, Oxford, M.A. 1790; and 
was presented to the two latter churches 
by the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe; and. to 
Alderley in 1802 by Mr. and Mrs. Hale. 

April 13. At Windsor, the Rev. Richard 
Webl:, formerly Chaplain of New and Mage 
dalen colleges, Oxford, one of the Minor 
Canens of Windsor, Westminster, and St. 
Paul’s, a Priest in Ordinary to his Majesty, 
and Vicar of Kensworth, Hertfordshire. He 
was a member of Magdalen-college, where 
he took the degree of M. A. in 1796; was 
early attached to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
presented to the Vicarege of Kensworth by 
the Dean and Chapter in 1802. In 1814 
they also presented him to the Vicarage of 
St. Mary Magdalen with St. Gregory. io 
London; but he resigned that preferment 
two or three years ago. He was.appointed 
a Minor Canon of Windsor in 1809, 

April17. At Tanworth, Warwickshire, 
aged 73, the Rev. Philip 77ren, M.A, Rec- 
tor of Ipsley, and for nearly fifty years Vicar 
of Taaworth. He was a lineal descendant 
of the great architect Sir Christopher Wren. 
He was of University-college, Oxford, M.A, 
1780; was presented to Tanworth, in 1780 
by the Earl of Plymouth; and,to-Ipsley. in, 
1795 by the Rev. T. S. Dolben, Mr. Wrem 
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was revered for hie excellent and amiable 
qualities by all who knew him, 

April 18. ‘At Kettering, the Rev. John 
Keen Hail, M.A. 

April 20. From the rupture of a blood- 
vessel, the Rev. Alexander Richardson, D.D. 
Vicar of Great Dunmow, Essex. He was 
formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded B. A. 1793, 
the 4th Wrangler of that year; M. A. 1796; 
D.D. 1818. He was presented to Great 
Dunmow in 1804 by Dr. Porteus, then Bi- 
shop of London. Dr. Richardson has left a 
widow and two sons. 

April 30. At the Lawn, Hemel Hemp- 
sted, the Rev. E. White, of Epperston, 
Notts. 

April ... At Burton, near Kettering, 
advanced in years, the Rev. John Corrie, 
late of Colsterworth, Linc. Rector of Mor- 
eott, co. Rutland, and Vicar of Osbour- 
ney, Linc., to the latter of which livings he 
was presented by the Earl of Rutland in 1797, 
and to the former in 1825 by thie Rev. E. 
Thorold. 

May 5. Aged 84, the Rev. Wilfred Hu- 
@eston, Rector of Handsworth, Yorkshire, 
to which Church he was presented in 1801, 
the patron being the Duke of Norfolk. His 
abilities as a scholar and a preaclier, and his 
integrity in private life, will long be remem- 
bered with respect. 

May 7. Aged 83, the Rev. Philip Sal- 
ter, Rector of Shenfield, Essex. This gen- 
tleman was son of the Rev. Mr. Salter, who 
was private tutor to Philip Lord Hard- 
wicke; and his Lordship and Archbishop 
Secker were sponsors at his baptism. He 
was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, pro- 
eceded B, A. 1768 as the 10th Wrangler of 
that year, M.A. 1771; and was presented 
to his living by Lord Hardwicke in 1772. 
Mr. Salter performed the duties of a county 
magistrate for fifty years with great integrity 
and ability. He was a consistent Whig 
throughout his life; and lived esteemed by 
his acquaintance and respected by his pa- 


rishioners. 
-——~ } 
DEATHS. 
Lonpow and 1Ts Vicinity. 

4pril 16. Henry, the infant son, and 
en the 20th, Charlotte Channing, the wife, 
of the Rev. Henry Vallance, of Sir Robert 
Geffery’s Hospital, Kingsland-road. 

April 19. In Moore-place, Lambeth, 
Thos. Aldridge, Esq. formerly of the East 
India house. 

. i121. At Stratford-green, aged 77, 
cece Wicke, Esq. of Whitechspel 

April 23, ‘At Websington, aged 78, 

m. Pearse, esq. formerly Lieut.-Col. in 
16th Foot; of Broughton, Hunts, and for- 
“— of Hatley St. George, Cambridge 
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At Streatham, aged 77, Beriah Drew, esq. 

April 25. At South Lambeth, Frances, 
eldest dau. of the late Thos. James, esq. 

In Bedford-sq. aged 70, Jas. Carden, esq. 

April 27. In George st. Hanover sq. 
Anne, relict of Geo. Carwell, esq. of Sa- 
combe Park, Herts. 

Lately. George Dacre, the infant son of 
the Hon. Wm. and Lady Caroline Lascelles. 

May 3. At Islington, aged 64, James 
Kearsley, esq. 

May 4. Aged 63, John Johnson, esq. 
late of the War-office. 

In Hackney-road, aged 78, Geo. Seaman 
Inman, esq. 

May 6. Mrs. Dalrymple, wife of Gen. 
Dalrymple, of York-place, Portman-sq. 

May 7. In Thanet-place, Temple-bar, 
aged 64, Jas. Grant, esq. late Major 42nd 
Royal Highlanders. 

May 8. In Chelsea, aged 66, Rebecca, 
wife of Thos. Vardon, esq. 

May 9. At Hammersmith, Amelia Sib- 
hald Scott, dau. of the late David Scott, esq. 
M. P., and sister to Sir David Scott, Bart. 

May 10. In Acre-lane, Clapham, agetl 
83, the Rev. Samuel Eyles Pierce, formerly 
Minister of Printers’-court Chapel, Shoe- 
lane, and Bethel Chapel, Brixton. 

May 11. InGower-st. H. Burrows, esq. 

At her father’s Col. Hughes, in South 
Audley-st. Charlotte, wife of R. Bulkeley 
Williams Bulkeley, esq. of Baron Hill, 
Anglesea. 

May 18. In Baker-st. aged 77, Thos. 
Ferrers, esq. 

In Bruton-street, the wife of Benj. Tra- 
vers, esq. 

May 14. At Blackheath, aged 24, Mary, 
wife of George Walter, esq. 

At his father’s Sir Edw. Banks, aged 23, 
Lieut. Edw. Banks. 

May 15. In Connaught sq. aged 67, 
G. Southey, esq. 

Aged 61, the wife of Edw. Tolier, esq: 
of Hampstead. 

Tn Pall Mall, aged 79, Anth. Kirwan, esq. 

May 16. In her 36th year, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. Nath. Sloper, Camberwell. 

May 17. InGloucester-place, John Fle- 
ming, esq formerly Physician-gen. E. 1. C. 

In his 74th year, Mr. Jos. Beevers, Re- 
ceiver of St. Thomas's Hospital. 

Berks. — April 28. In the Salisbury 
Tower, Windsor Castle, aged 61, Mrs. Ro- 
berts. 

April 30. At Windsor, aged 81, Catha- 
rine, relict of Lieut.-Col. William Monsell, 
formerly of the 29th regt. but subsequently 
Paymaster of the Manchester district, 
where he died 1802 (see vol. lxxii. ii. '874). 
Her remains were deposited in a fumily vault 
in the parish church of New Windsor. 

Bucus. — April 28. Aged 91, Thos. 
Clarke, Esq. of High Wycombe. 
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Camerinersi.—April 23. At Cheveley, 
Rich. Whitcombe, esq Land Steward to the 
Duke of Rutland. 

_ April 29. AtCheveley, aged 74, Fanny, 
widow of Christopher Hand, esq. and cnly 
surviving daughter of the late Martin 
Folkes. esq. 

CornwaLut.—At Saltash, Frances, wife of 
Capt. Edm. Nepean, R.N. 

May 12. At Grove-hill, near Falmouth, 
aged 78, Catherine, relict of the late Geo. 
Croker Fox, esq. 

Devon.—Lalely. At Dawlish, Eliz.-Se- 
lina, second dau. of the late Rich. De’ Vins, 
Esq. of Wimpole-st. 

At Exeter, Margaret-Penrose-Pender, se- 
venth and youngest dau. of Rev. Chas. Phil- 
lott, Vicar of Frome. 

At Rhode-hill, Uplyme, the infant son of 
Adm. Sir Joho Talbot, Bart. K.C.8. 

Aged 47, Eve, second dau. of Joseph 
Pomfret Vander Meulen, late of Harstun, 
esy. 

lpril 16. At Mutley, aged 43, Maria- 
Anne, wife of Lieut. Daniel Shewen, R.N. 
sister to the late gallant Capt. E. Thorn- 
-brough Parker, R.N. and niece to Adm. Sir 
Edw. Thornbrough, G.C.B. 

April 26, Mr. John Pridham, an Alder- 
man of Plymouth. 

May 13. At Exeter, in his 69th year, 
John Milford, esq., merchant, and senior 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Milford and 
Co. bankers. 

Dorset.—May 8. At Dorchester, Nath. 
Stickland, esq. au Alderman of that borough. 

Gtoucester.—Lately. At Gloucester, 
Anne, wife of Mr. Clutterbuck, solicitor, 

At Cheltenham, Mary-Ann, eldest dau. 
of W. Phillips, esq. late of the Abbey, 
Evesham. 

At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. Young, Ben- 
gal establishment. 

April i9. At Underdean, Frances, wife 
of the Rev. Jacob Geo. Wrench, D.C.L. 

May 7. Aged 70, John Hart, esq. for- 
merly a partner in the house of Messrs. 
Stuckey and Co. bankers Bristol. 

Harts.—April 29. At Ringwood, Ur- 
sula, wife of Chas. Sharp, esq. 

May 8. At Burton-house, near Christ- 
church, in his 60th year, Tho. Hall, esq. 
formerly of Devizes, 

May 4. Aged 68, Charlotte, wife of T. 
Deane, esq. of Winchester. 

May 14, At Clieltenham, Eliz. second 
dau. of the late Rev. Robert Watts, rector 
eof Mathill, co. Waterford, 

Herur.—Latcly. Ann, eldest dau, of 
Rev. Thos. Wynn, Rector of St. Nicholas, 
Hereford, 

Herts.—April 13. At Hemel Hemp- 
stead, aged 75, Wm. Howard, Esq. of Keus- 
worth Lynch; and on the 29th, aged 43, 
his son, Mr. Henry Howard. 

May 2. Wm. Robert Phillimore, esq. 
of Kendualls. 
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May 18. Eliza, wife of the Rev. M.M. 
Preston, vicar of Cheshunt. 

May 15. At Welwyo, aged 65, Ann, 
wife of Tho. Oxenham, esq. 

Hunts.—At Stow, aged 95, Mr. Joseph 
Pack, parish clerk fur nearly two generations, 

Kent.—May 2. At Pembury, aged 44, 
Capt. Chas. Shaw, R.N., second son of Sir 
Jolin Gregory Shaw, Bart. by the Hon. The- 
rAosia-Margaret Monson, auat to Lord 
Monson. He married April 20, 1822, 
Frances-Anne, 4th dau. of Sir Heury Haw- 
ley, Bart. and had a son, born Dec. 1823, 
aud a dau. born March 1825. 

May 13. In his 26th year, Fred. son of 
Henry Streatfeild, esq. of Chiddingstone. 

May 14. At the Oakery, Beckenham, 
in her 73d year, Mrs. Cator. 

At Dell-lodge, Blackheath, aged 73, John 
Green, esq. many years a magistrate for the 
county. 

James Brookman, esq. Major of the East 
Kent Militia, and a Deputy Lieutenant of 
the county: his death was occasioned by 
injuries received on being thrown from his 
horse. 

Lancasnire.—April 13. Aged 80, John 
Armstrong, esq. of Lancaster. 

Leicester.——April 21. At Foston Rec- 
tory, Godfrey-Edgar, fif:h son of the Rev. 
Edw. Thos. Vaughan, Rector of that place ; 
and Vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester. 

Lincounsuike.—April 21. At Stamford, 
age! 74, Mrs. Anne Barker, dau. of Thos, 
Barker, esq. of Lyndon, Rutland. . 

April 23. At Lincoln, aged 99, Mrs. 
Christiana Drummond. 

April 25. Aged 46, Joseph Brackenbury, 
esq. solicitor, of Spilsby, Clerk of the Peace 
for the division of Lindsey. 

May 8. At Louth, aged 60, the wife of 
the Rev. Robert Leeke. 

May 9. At Louth, aged 62, Mary, wife 
of John Loft, esq. 

Mippotesex.—April 14. At Twickenham, 
aged 86, G. Marlay, esq. 

April 17. At Isleworth, aged 52, James 
Dodd, the elder, esq. of Caroliae-st. Bed- 
ford-sq_ solicitor. i 

April 23. At the Palace, Hampton-ct. 
Horatia, second dau. of Capt. Seymour, 
R.N. C.B. 

April 27. At Frognall, Hampstead, Tho. 
Ww. Carr, esq. F.R.S. Barrister at Law, 
his Majesty’s Solicitor of Excise, and a 
Bencher of Gray’s lun. 

Aprit'30. At Brompton, aged 63, Jona- 
than Patten, esq. formerly of: Hales-hall, 
Stafford, and latterly of Rutcliff-cross. 

May 9. Aged 60, Wm. Walker, esq. 
of Everley-house, East Bamet, late of Swin- 
norr-park, Yorkshire. 

Norrorx.—April 8. At Norwich, in her 
80th year, Frances, wife of Mr. H. Browne, 
and eldest dau. of T. S. Norgate, esq. of 
Erethersett. 


May 22. At his seat at Scottow, in his 
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55th year, Sir Thos. Durrant, Bart. He is 
succeeded in his title and estates by his ouly 
son, Henry-Thomas-Estridge Durrant. Sir 
Thomas was. the second Baronet. He suc- 
ceeded his father in 1790, and, married in 
1799 Miss Steenburgen, by whom he had 
issue the above-named son, and two daugh- 
ters. 

May 18. Charlotte, wife of Samuel S. 
Beare, of Norwich. 

Oxon.—At Bampton, aged 100, Mrs. 
Betty Clarke. 

Sator.—May 15. At Hopstone, the an- 
cient family residence in Claverley, after an 
illness of less than two days, and on the 
eve of marriage, Richard Ridley, esq. 

Somerset.—April 20. At the rectory, 
Preston, near Bath, Isabella, wife of the Rev. 
John Hammond. 

May 3. At Bath, Col. Martin Fitz Ge- 
rald, Bengal Cavalry. 

May 6. At Bath, Isabella, relict of 
Major Barnes. 

May 8. At Bath, aged 80, J. Ford, esq. 

Strarrorp.—May 15. At Coseley, aged 
83, Martha Briscoe ; and on the 16th, aged 
84, her husband, Edward Briscoe, having 
been married 58 years. 

Surroitk.—Apri! 13. In the 83d year of 
his age, Nathaniel Clubbe, Gent. Solicitor, 
of Framlingham. He was the last surviving 
son of the Rev. John Clubbe, Rector of 
Whatfield and Vicar of Debenham, the fa- 
cetious author of ‘* The Antiquities of 
Wheatfield,” &c. and brother to the late 
John Clubbe, M.D. of Ipswich, and the 
Rev. William Clubbe, Vicar of Brandeston. 

April 24. At Ixworth, aged 35, John 
Boldero, Esq. 

May 8. In his 83d year, Bartholomew 
Long, Esq. many years an eminent solicitor 
of Ipswich. 

Surrey.—April 29. At Tandridge Court, 
near Godstone, Robert Wilks, Esq. 

Lately, Louisa, wife of John Augustus 
Knipe, Esq. and youngest dau. of Sir Wm. 
Beaumaris Rush, of Wimbledon House. 

May 4. At Stoke Dabernon, in her 
100th year, Katherine, relict of the Rev. 
Ulrick Fetherstonhaugh. 

May 6. At East Sheen, Lucy Eliza, wife 
of Wm. Gilpin, Esq. and eldest dau. of Wm. 
Fowler Jones, Esq. of Ashurst Park, Kent. 

May 13. At Park Cottage, East Moul- 
sey, in her 48th year, Miss Eliz. Hill. 

May 15. At Woodbridge, near Guilford, 
aged 45, Lady Georgiana Charlotte Onslow, 
half sister to Earl Onslow. She was the 
only daughter of Thomas, the late and 2d 
Earl, by his second marriage with Charlotte, 
daughter of Wm. Hale, Esq. and widow of 
Thomas Duncombe, Esq. uticle to Lord 
Feversham. 

Sussex.—April 24. At Horsted-place, 
aged 82, Ewan Law, Esq. elder brother to 
the late Lord Ellenborough, and to the present 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, He was the 3d 
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son of Edward Lord Bishop of Carlisle, by 
Mary, dau. of John Christian, esq. He was 
married by Archbishop Moore, at Lambeth 
Palace, June 28, 1784, to Henrietta Sarah, 
eldest daughter of Archbishop: Markham, 
and had issue four sons and four daughters. 

Muay 1. At the Dairy Cottage, Brighton, 
aged 58, Wm. Dunnell, esq. 

May 3. At Springfield, aged 76, Thos. 
Thoruton, esq. 

Warwicx,—At Leamington, Grace, dau. 
of James Saunderson, esq. R.N 

May1ii. At Coventry, in her 72d year, 
Mrs. Perkins, sen. of Broadgate. 

Wirts.—May 5. At Calne, the Rey. 
John Davis, 52 years minister of the Unita- 
rian congregation in that town, 

May 6. At Littleton, aged 63, Sarah, 
wife of William Tinker, esq. 

Yorksuire. — April 10. At Stockton, 
Sarah, relict of Rob. Hutton, esq. formerly 
of Thornaby Grange. , 

April 22. Drowned, aged 18, Edwar 
Travis, son of the late John Travis, esq. of 
Scarborough, solicitor and town-clerk. 

April 23. Aged 87, the relict of John 
Norman Crosse, esq. of Hull. 

Susanna, dau. of the late Robert Hal- 
denby, esq. of Redness, and niece of tlie late 
Rev. M. Preston, of Sheffield. 

In her 99th year, Mrs. Drummond, a 
maiden lady, of Lincoln. 

At Norton, near Malton, aged 78, the 
relict of the Rev. Chas. Preston, of Bulmer. 

Aprit 29. Aged 71, Mrs. Smith, of Aln- 
wick, relict of the Rev. Wm. Smith, Rector 
of Ilderton. She was unfortunately Jost in 
the New Albion, from Sunderland for Lon- 
don, which ran ashore near Sca:borough. 

Lately. At Coverham-abbey, in her 70th 
year, Jane, relict of Edward Lister, esq. 

May 5. At Hull, aged 82, Mr. Samuel 
King, father of the Rev. J. King, Mi- 
nister of Christ Church, Sculcoates. 

May 6. At Stakeshy, aged 67, John 
Blackburn, esq. 

May 10. At Greenhead, aged 36, Benj. 
Haigh Allen, esq. Justice of the Peace for 
the West Riding. 

May 14. At Staincross, near Barnsley, 
aged 63, Joseph Shaw, esq. of Leeds, iron- 
merchant and manufacturer. 

ScotLtanp. — April 27. At his sect in 
Ayrshire, the Hon. D. Cathcart, Lord Allo- 
way, a Senator of the College of Justice. He 
was an ecininent counsel at the bar, and was 
promoted to the bench in 1812, 

Irevanp. — April 21. At Edgeworth's 
town, co. Longford, W. Edgeworth, esq. 
son of the late celebrated Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, esq. Mr. Edgeworth was em- 
ployed by the General Post Office as an En- 
gineer; and among his projects is that new 
line of road from Belfast to Antrim, skirting 
the base of the Cave-hill, which when finished 
will be one of the most useful as well as the 
most beautiful in Ireland. 
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Lately. At Upperwood, co. Kilkenny 
aged 65, Sir Win. Evans Ryves de Montmo- 
‘rency third Baronet of Castle Morres, co, 
Kilkenny. He ‘was the younger son of Sir 
William Evans Morres, the first Baronet, 
and M. P. and the only issue of his second 
marriage with Maria Juliana, eldest daughter 
and co-heiress of William Ryves, esq. of 
Upperwood. He succeeded to the title on 
the death of his half-brother Sir Heydock 
Morres in 1776; and re-assumed the an- 
tient name of Montmorency in 1815 with the 
other branches of his illustrious family (see 
our last vol, pt. i320). Sir William was 
not married ; and the baronetcy is extinct. 

Asroap.—Jan. 8. At the Mauritius, 
aged 22, Montgomerie Stewart, acting Lieut. 
on board his Majesty’s ship Helicon, and 
nephew to the Earl of Galloway. He was 
the eldest son of the Hon. Moutgomerie- 
Granville-John Stewart, by Catherine, dau. 
of Patrick Honyman, esq. 

April 4. In Guernsey, Zelia, second dau. 
of the late Thos. Potenger, esq. of Brocken- 
hurst Lodge, near Lymington. 

April i2. At Milan, aged 24, Henry, 
eldest son of Henry Wansey, esq. of War- 
minster. 

April 20. At Paris, Lady Morres Gore, 
relict of W. Gore, esq. and mother of W. 
Ormsby Gore, esq. of Porkington, Salop. 

Lately, Lieut. Mark Kent, R.N. com- 
manding the merchant ship Dart, by the 
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foundering of that vessel at sea, when all ea 
board perished. 

At Bombay, Margaret, wife of the Ven. 
Archd. Hawtayne, and eldest dau. of the 
Hon. Sir John Franks. 

May 1. At Zurich, in Switzerland, im his 
75th year, M. Henry Fiiessli, an eminent 
painter of landscapes, and President of the 
Academy of Arts in that city. This gentle- 
man was the first cousin of the late Henry 
Fuseli, esq. R.A. who for so many years 
held the situation of Keeper, and also of 
Professor of Painting, to the Royal Academy 
of London. 
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Appitions To OsiTvaryY. 

xcvi. i. 570. Archdeacon Crawford hed 
been Curate to Bishop Horsley, at Newing- 
ton church, Surrey, where has been recently 
placed a mural tablet bearing the following 
inscription : 

‘*Nearthis place lie the remains of Susanna, 
wife of the Reverend William Crawford, 
Archdeacon of Carmarthen, formerly Curate 
and Lecturer of this parish, who died Seps. 
13, 1818, aged 68 years. 

‘¢ A virtuous woman is a crown to her. 

husband.— Prov. chap. xii. 4. 

Also the remains of the above mentioned 
William Crawford, who died on the 14th 
day of April, in the year of our Lord 1827, 
aged 76 years.” 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 22, to May 19, 1829. 


Christened. Buried. 


Males - 1061 
Kemales - 1028 }2089 Females- 904 
Whereof have died under two years old 








Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


Males - vjoa $1910 


Qand 5 172[50and 60176 
5 and10 101] 60 and 70 159 


a 

2 10and20 88|70and 80 15¢ 
564 +=‘ 20 and30 123 | 80 and 90 47 

f | 30 and 40 160 | 90 and100 14 


40 and 50 147 











CORN EXCHANGE, May 25. 














Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a. d. s @ s. d. 3. es & s. d. 
78 #O 34 0 30 0O 82 0 87 0 37 0 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 2s. PS 
Smithfield, Hay @/. 10s. to 4/. 4s. Straw 11. 18s. to 2/.4s. Clover SI. 0s. to Si. 108° ) 
SMITHFIELD, May 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. \ 
Wl ccccaccsacccsececcse GG Ol. 00 46. C0 | Tam Disrrrccccccccrcccacses 60 Ck te. On Oks 
Mutton « ....scsscceseee Sf. 4d. to 48. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market . May 96: 
Wad) senccssccsecsecscses- SH Od. 00 Ces, OF Beasts ...,...0.006 2,105 Calves 188 
Pit ivccccdscecccscsssc 46 66 00 6a. Od. Sheep and Lambs 18,070 Pigs. #c0 
COAL MARKET, May 25, 24s. 0d. to 33s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 40s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 40s od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 40s. Mottled, 78s. Curd, 82s.—-—-CANDLES, 7s. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, May 18, 1829, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill, 











CANALS. Price. | Div.pann. RAILWAYS. Price. |Diupann. 
Ashton and Oldham .| 127 0 /£%.4 © || ForestofDean . .| -— {£2 18 
Barnsley 320 0 12 0 Manchester & Liverp. — —_ 
Birmingh. (i- -sth sh.) 292 0] 12 10 || Stockton&Darlington |£165 0 5 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 110 0 8 0 WATER-WORKS, 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 102 0 5 0 East London . . «| 112 O 6 0 
Coventry » « « « {L080 O | 44 & bs. |] Grand Junction . . 504 210 
Cromford - ..{ 400 0; 18 O {| Kent. 82 _ 
Croydon . . se . 24 _ Manchester & Salford 86% — 
Derby > s & « 2) 28°? 6 0 South London . . 89 0 ae 
Dailey . . s + 59 0 3 © || West Middlesex . . —_— s 0 
Ellesmere andChester | 110 0 8 15 INSURANCES, 
Forth and Clyde . .| 600 0} 25 O || Albion . . . . «| 61 °0 8 0 
Glamorganshire . .| 250 0 |13 12 8d.|| Alliance . . . «| 8% 4 p.ct. 
Grand Junction . .| 300 0; 13 O || Atlss . . . ° 9} 0 10 
Grand Surrey. . .| 50 0 210 || British Commercial ° 43 5§p.ct 
Grand Union . . .| 24 0 t © || County Fire . . . 42 210 
Grand Western . . 5$ — Eagle” i a ae 4} 0 5 
} Grantham . . . .{ 215 0} 10 O ||/Globe . . . . «| 149 i 
iF Huddersfield . . .j| '74 _ Guardian . . . «| 22 O —_ 
; Kennet and Avon. .| 27 1 5 || HopeLlife. . . , 5g 066 
Lencaster . . -| 23 1 © {| Imperial Fire. . .| 105 0 5 56 
Leeds and Liverpoo -{ 455 0} 18 O || Ditto Life . : 8 0 o 6 
Leicester . . . _ 18 0 |} Protector Fire . ‘ 130) 014 
Leic. and North’n ./| 88 0 4 0 || Provident Life -} 19 0 io 
Loughborough . . (8700 © | 200 0 || RockLife. . . ./219 0 0 8 
pcan ~ — -| 830 9] 35 O || RLExchange (Stock) | 256 0 6 p.ct, 
onmouthshire . .| 236 90] 12 0 MINES. 
N.Walsham & Dilham | 35 0 0 10 {| Anglo Mexican . .| 24 0 — 
Neath . . « « « = 20 © || Bolanos . .. ~-| 10 pm) — 
Oxford . . « - «| 700 0 | 32 & bs. || Brazilian (iss.at5 pm) | 49 pa} — 
Peak Forest . . .| 97 0 2 0 |! British Iron 4 _ 
4 Regent’s . . . «| 24% 6 Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 2s$dis.) — 
Rochdale . . . .| 98% 4 © || General . ‘7r 2pm) — 
Severn and Wye . .| 25 1 6 || Real Del Monte . .| 125 0 
Shrewsbury . . .| 270 0) 11 O |) Tlalpuxahua . . . =o — 
Staff.and Wor. . ./ 810 0 | 40 O || United Mexican . .{| 31 dis.| — 
Stourbridge . . «| 235 0 | 12 O |) Welch Iron and Coal | 223 dis.) — 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 42 0 110 GAS LIGHTS. 
—— oe pond 7 re 7 Westminster Chart, 50 0 3 0 
wansea i 
Thames and Medway. -_ nas —" ea a & 1874 10 "e 
Thames &Severn,Red | 33 0 110 || Ditto, New . . .| 107% 6 0 
Ditto, Black . 23 0; 1 1 |} Phenix. - .| gpm! 6p.ct. 
Trent & Mersey (sh. ) 790 0} 3710 || British . 2... joi an 
Warw. and Birming. | 260 0| 12 O || Bath «a at 2 . « 
Warwick and Napton | 210 0j 11 5 Birmingham . 85 0 40 
Y | Wilts and Berks . . 5% 7 Birmingham&Staford 19pm.) 2 0 
Wore. and Birming. 68 0 210 | Brighton . . . 124dis.| — 
t DOCKS. os «=< « «| eS 74 p.ct. 
St. Katharine’s . .| 814 _ Isle of Thanet. . . dis 5 p.ct 
, London (Stock) | 86 © /410 pet.|| Lewes . . . . 4 p.cte 


West India (Stock) | 182 0 |10 Odo. 
East India (Stock)| 76 0} 4 Odo. 
Commercial anes: 76 014 Odo, 


Maidstone . -— 
ares, 


3 
Liverpool . . . . 292 0 8 0 








Beigel... » 99% {5 3 2do.|} Rochdale . . . 1 5 
BRIDGES, Sheffield . . 1126 
Hammersmith 25 0 110 | M ISCELLANEOUS 
Southwark . 3 0 a= Australian (Agricult!) Sidis.| — 
Do. New 74 per cent.| 30 0 110 || Auction Mart. . .| 22 0 — 
Vauxhall . . «} 20% | 1 oO Annuity, British . .| 20 0 3 p.ct. 
Waterloo . ° 24 —_ | Bank, Irish Provincial | 213 4 p.ct. 
——. Anne. of Bl. . 244. 1 2 © |} Carnat.Stock,Istelass | 96 06 4 0 
——Ann.of7l. . 214 © 193%) Ditto, tdelass . .| 86 0 3 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 
From April 26 to May 25, 1829, both inclusive. 























































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
m4 tb) i] | ae tb a: i 
m2 2.5] g ¥ ie) a la | 
3% z | 8 a3 ‘Barom. Wien. he < a; § 3 Barom. | Weather. 
5 "os Zz ° "tp in. + pts, FS(oS Zz ‘© "epi pts. 
Azioz/* jaz) | Azloz| = =z) | 
Apr.| ° | ° ° | corr | May) ° | 2° | ° | 
26 | 56 | 52 | 41 || 30, 0S rain 11 | 62 | 48 | 54 || 29, 08 fair 
27 | 48.| 50 | 45 || 29, 66'showers 12 | 61 | 66 | 49 ||, 94 fair 
23/45/49] 40 || , 38'showers 13 | 60 | 66 | 53 ||, 93 fair 
29 | 45 | 46 | 36 | » 68 cloudy 14 | 57 | 69 | 56 ||, 93 fine 
30 | 45 | 47 | 45 ||, 87/cloudy 1s | 63} 69/55 || , 93 fine 
M1 | 54 | 58 | 50 ||, 60/cloudy 16 | 61 | 66 | 52 || 30, 05 fine 
2/55 | 62] 50 I > 65 far 17 | 61 | 66 | 49 ||, 10 fine 
3 | 52 | 60/ 49 ||, 60/cloudy 18 | 64 68 | 49 ||, 00 fine 
4; 54; 61/49 || , 84 fair 19 | 61 | 66 | 54 || 29, 90 fine- 
5| 55/56] 55 || , 98 cloudy 20/63) 71/54 ||, 91 fine 
6 | 56 | 63 | 49 | » 93! cloudy 21 | 61 | 70 | 46 || 30, 03 fine 
7| 55 | 58.|.48 1 » 98/cloudy 22 | 54 | 69 | 54 |) , 10 fine 
8 | 59 | 66 | 51 || 30, 10/cloudy 23 | 64 | 71 | 62|; , 13 fine 
9 | 60 | 64 | 58 | » 10 fair 24 | 64! 71 | 62 | » 13 sain 
10 | 62/69/51 1) , 04 fair 25 | 64 | 78 | 68 | 285 fair 
i t 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From April 28, to May 27, 1829, both inclusive. 
a - a ee ‘ a + i w | | a ae" 
SlegiSy [oa Seed] 28 Seludleg) 2 Fs] me. nm, 
4135/82.) 52 82 82/25 [52 S2/2 3) & | 10000 
ga) SS] es em SKORIK sea!) os = $| 
<| | oo nV le o~i ele | < | 4 On| 
| SE oA OE ee 
28 2093 874 64/87% $196 95% |198 2$/1033% 194 2305 50 pm. s¢ég | 59 60 pm. 
292104/864 $874 $96 96 1028 gl1034 194 | 229 150 47 pm. 864 | 59 60 pm. 
30, 86% 1.87% 7/955 95 1024 $1034 194 |—— 47 48 pm. | 60 58 pm. 
2) S64 336% 74! 954 1024 11024194 |226 |46 47 pm. 863 | 57 58 pm. 
4,209 ‘sed 4/863 74 95% 102% g)1034 194 |2264 44 45 pm. ——! 57 60 pm. 
5 2084 864 4\87$ $954 ‘95% 1024 B 1023 12254 49 52 pm. ——| 71 68 pm. 
6|— 86g 4874 $95§ 954 1023 g1028'193 |225 | 51 pm. —| 68 70 pm. 
7/2084 864 3874 $1954 955 [1025 §1023 194 |224 [50 52 pm.——| 69 67 pm. 
aleoa” 86§ 4/879 3954 954 1023 2 /1024 19; — 51 pm.——| €9 72 pm. 
9\—— 864 71874 §% 95§ 102% §)1024) 19g [223 48 50 pm. ——) 62 65 pm. 
11 208487 7/873 ¢| 96 |102434'1634)19§ | —— —____ ___| 66 65 pm. 
12;208487 387% 495% 26 i1034 3/1034! 19% [221 |52 54 pm. 864 | 65 66 pm. 
13/2083'87% 6%|875 §95% 952 |103 2% 1034:19} Saonesd '53 54 pm. ——, 65 66 pm. 
14/2083 86 {874 41953 95% |1023 3}—|19§ [2204 53 54 pm. ——| 66 67 pm. 
15/208 863 4/873 41954 '95§ 109% 3 103g) 19§ |2224/53 54 pm.——| 68 70 pm. 
16/209 \863 7\874 3 — 954 1102434 1034! 19} leesalss 54 pm. — 68 69 pm. 
18/209 86% 7/873 4\—— 96 l103 $ 103§)19% [2255.54 56 pm. —— 68 69 pm. 
19\209 86% 73'87g 3196 |964 [1084 31033) 193 |226 | 56 pm. ——! 68 69 pm. 
20/2093 87 4873 »'962 l96g |1034 41033! 19% |2263)56 57 pm. 865 | 68 69 pm. 
21/2094 874 $88 73,965 oat 1034 § 1033] 193 156 57 pm. ——! 68 69 pm. 
22\2094 87% 4/88% 2964 [963 103: g1033)194 |——154.55 pm. ——, 68 69 pm. 
23\—— 87 487% 8 11035 $104 |19% |2274) 54 pm.——! 68 69 pm. 
25210587 488 4964 96% los g/104 |19; |2293| 55 pm.——! 69 67 pm. 
a6i211 87$ 488 4964 \964 long $1035 19 [230 |54 58 pm. 874 | 67 68 pm. 
is See 874 438 4968 joss jose si [230 3 54 pm. | 67 65 pm. 
| 
New South Sea Annuities, May 7, 863.—12, 87}.—14, 87%. 


New 4 per cent. Scrip. 34 premium. 
J: J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goopiuck, and Co. 





J.B, NICHOLS AND SONy 235, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 





